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ADVANCES IN SANITARY PRACTICES* 


W. F. WALKER, Dr.P.H., Fettow A.P.H.A. 


NUMBER 2 


Field Director, Committee on Administrative Practice of the 


EXTENSIVE surveys of the 
health activities in the larger cities 
within the last 5 years provide a ready 
neans for summing up the advances in 
initary practices which have been made 

cities since 1920. The first of these 
surveys was made in 1921 under the 
iuspices of the Committee on Municipal 
lealth Department Practice of the 
\merican Public Health Association in 
laboration with the United States Pub- 

Health Service. The second was made 

1924, the preparation of the survey 
hedule and the field work of which 
were both done entirely by the United 
States Public Health Service. The first 
survey covered only cities of 100,000 
opulation or over while the second cov- 


ered all cities having a population of 


70,000 and over. A comparison of the 
ndings in the 83 cities covered in both 
urveys is therefore relatively simple. 
lt is not the purpose of this paper to 
resent i exhaustive detail what each 
has accomplished, but rather to show 
trend of sanitary practice throughout 
country. 


COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 

he most striking advance since 1920 
in the control of diphtheria. At the 
ime of the first survey but 3 of these 
irger cities were making use of toxin- 


* Read at the Fifth General Session of the Americar 
l Health Association at the Fifty-fourth Annual 
ng at St. Louis, Mo., October 22, 1925 
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antitoxin and now practically all are or- 
ganized to administer to children this 
specific preventive of diphtheria. ‘There 


are now several instances of case rates 
and death rates from this disease being 
cut 60 per cent or more in 3 years. 
States and cities are planning to eradicate 
the disease in the next 5 years. 

The developments in the control of 
scarlet fever are so recent that no city 
reported preventive work against this 
disease in 1923. However, the latest 
studies indicate that scarlet fever toxin 
may be so used in repeated doses that 
active immunity in a large number of 
cases results and that the number pas- 
sively immunized thereby is sufficiently 
large to check outbreaks of the disease. 

Turning from the hopeful picture pre- 
sented by the progress in these diseases 
one is struck by the gloomy aspect of 
smallpox. The numerous outbreaks re- 
corded since 1920 brand it as still a 
menace. A recent survey shows 80 per 
cent or more of school children vacci 
nated in the southern, eastern and north- 
eastern states, but in the west and north- 
west only about 50 per cent of the school 
children are thus protected. For 130 
vears we have had it in our power to 
eliminate smallpox; yet we have not 
everywhere developed a sufficiently large 
percentage of immune persons to avoid 
the possibilities of widespread outbreaks. 
Effective education of the public has not 
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kept pace with public health practice tor 
the immune groups have not been taught 
to perpetuate their immunity and _ fre- 
quently there is the necessity of public 
campaigns to secure the vaccination of 
school children and the re-vaccination of 
the adult. Such findings bode ill for the 
elimination of diphtheria and_ scarlet 
fever, unless each parent and growing 
child comes to have a clearer understand- 
ing of his personal responsibility for the 
public health. 

The advances in the preventive aspect 
of tuberculosis have been greatest in 
those activities dealing with children. 
The tendency to find the case early and 
voung is showing encouraging growth. 
It is remarkable that the systematic 
weighing and measuring of school chil- 
dren and the recording of gain or loss 
should have become the almost universal 
practice in 5 years. Although 26 cities 
report preventoria and 69 report open- 
air schoolrooms, the general extent of 
these facilities is not yet equal to the 
need. Clinical and nursing facilities for 
tuberculosis show a gradual development 
which indicates healthy growth. Even 
with these advances there still remains a 
problem of first magnitude which is prac- 
tically untouched. This may be called 
the marketing of the sanatorium product. 
The percentage of cases is large, particu- 
larly in the older groups, which upon 
leaving the sanatoria might pay their 
way and be self-supporting if thev could 
lead a protected existence 16 hours a day. 
But for lack of such protection thev break 
down and return to the sanatoria or as 
is frequently the case become attached 
officially to an institution in order to re- 
ceive such protection. Planning for the 
post-sanatoria life of these cases is as 
essential as arresting the disease in the 
first instance, 

If we are to judge by reported cases, 
the incidence of venereal disease has de- 
creased since 1920. With but few excep- 
tions the trend is downward. Students 
of the subject do not believe, however, 
that this necessarily indicates fewer in- 


fections. In 1920 and for the years im 
mediately preceding, there was a tre- 
mendous stimulus to health officers to 
secure the reporting of cases because of 
public opinion and federal aid for clinics. 
A gradual decrease of these is no doubt 
responsible in part for the falling off in 
reporting, though it is believed by many 
that the present system of reporting fre- 
quently serves to defeat its own purpose. 
Even though reporting has decrease 
there has been an increase in the clinical 
facilities for the treatment of venereal 
infections in these cities. The interest 
in social service follow-up of cases has 
apparently decreased, as tut 63 per cent 
of the cities report such a service in 1923 
as compared with 75 per cent in 1920. 


CHILD WELFARE 

The tendency of child welfare work 
for the 3 years has been to focus atten 
tion upon the younger children. The 
observations in infant welfare have 
shown the need ‘for prenatal service and 
the work with school children has pointed 
toward the importance of the preschool 
age. Advances in prenatal service have 
shown an increase in the clinical and 
nursing facilities as well as greater use 
of those already present. In 1920, 12 
per cent of the larger cities were still 
without clinical and nursing service for 
expectant mothers, whereas in 1923 every 
city had either a clinic giving prenatal 
instruction and advice or was covering 
the field through its visiting nursing 
service. That this work has proved popu- 
lar is shown by the fact that the use of 
clinics has grown nearly 50 per cent in 
3 years. In 1923 the 29 cities reporting 
indicated that an average of 9 prenatal 
cases for every 100 total births were 
under clinic observation, whereas in 1920 
but 5 cases were thus reported. 

Changes have occurred in maternity 
practice. There has been some increase 
in the training of midwives; yet 47 cities 
still report no organized effort to im- 
prove the practice of midwifery. The 
percentage of births occurring in hos- 


s has also increased. It is quite 
ly that this has been brought about 
much by the greater convenience to 
ents as by a thought of improving 
is lamentable that 
and advances of 
ich we may be justly proud, in almost 
ry field of health, the maternal mor- 
ty rate of the United States should 
remain among the highest. 
It has been said that the babies under 
ear of age are better cared for than 
This was 


itary practice. It 
improvements 


ldren in any other period. 
ie in these cities in 1920 and continued 
in 1923. Though the infant mortality 
te for single years is not an infallible 
ide to progress in infant welfare work, 
it is interesting to note that 50 per 
nt of the cities in 1923 had infant 
wrtality rates of 80 or less, as compared 
th only 23 per cent having such a rate 
1920. 
lhe progress in infant welfare, how- 
ver, has not been as marked as in pre- 
ital service or in the years 2 to 6. The 
reschool child during this time has been 
iscovered. Cities that described their 
reschool work in 1920 as the visiting of 
aby boarding homes, the inspection of 
iv nurseries and orphah asylums, in 
923 reported preschool clinics of an edu- 
character for the purpose of 
eeping the runabout well, to protect him 
vainst diphtheria and smallpox, to study 
is behavior, and, in general, correct his 


itional 


iosynerasies which are not compatible 
vith good health. Some cities report the 
eginning of the school medical service 

the late preschool years. The question 
s being raised as to why children should 
e sent into the schools with remediable 
efects still uncorrected. This corrective 
work in the preschool period is increasing. 

Che principal advance in health super- 
ision of children has been the 
hange in conception of the primary func- 
1920 the em- 


isis was laid upon inspection for the 


sche 


this service. In 


tions of 


mtrol of communicable diseases and the 
1923 


e education of the growing child in the 


irrection of physical defects. By 


ADVANCES IN SANITARY 


PRAC rICES 


principles of healthy living had become 
the dominant note; not that the other 
items have beer®@neglected, but rather that 
their accomplishment has, in part, been 
made the basis of an educational pro 
gram, the effects of which extend con- 
siderably beyond the and 
group. 

Many cities have materially increased 
the medical and nursing personnel en 
gaged in this and there is a 
greater tendency to employ physicians 
who devote their entire time to this work. 
The practice of imparting public health 
information through health and 
talks by nurses in the schools is gradually 
giving way to complete programs of 
health education as a part of the regular 
curriculum, 


school 


age 


sery ice 


clubs 


CONTROL OF FOODS AND ENVIRONMENT 

Progress in the pasteurization of milk 
goes on, though it is not so rapid as is 
desired. The number of which 
have more than one-half of their supply 
pasteurized has increased 46 per cent since 
1920 and the number having pasteuriza- 
tion of 90 per cent or more has 
increased 7 per cent. The progress in 
tuberculin testing of cattle is perhaps 
more striking. This service has in gen- 
eral passed from the supervision of the 
city and become a function of the state. 
Many states are already well advanced 
program of testing to cover the 
entire state and some have gone so far 
as to require an annual examination of 


cities 


also 


on a 


all dairy cows. 

Progress in the control of other foods 
marked. The inspection 
establishments and products 
Considerable 


has not been 
service of 
continues to be valuable. 
doubt, however, is cast on the wisdom of 
the annual physical examination of food 
handlers unless it is accompanied by 
proper educational efforts. 

The activities directed toward the con 
trol of the water supplies, the disposal 
of sewage, and prevention of nuisances 
show an increase along lines already well 


established. The special studies of the 
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rodent population in New Orleans, Los 
Angeles, New York City and elsewhere, 
have contributed to the general knowl- 
edge of plague prevention and indicate 
the magnitude of the country’s rat prob- 
lem which is still little appreciated. 

The work of mosquito control con- 
tinues to be one ot the outstanding sani- 
tary practices of the South. 


POPULAR HEALTH EDUCATION 

Progress in popular health education 
represents the greatest gain. Eighty- 
seven cities report definite work in popu- 
lar health education, ranging in cost from 
a few hundred dollars per year to over 
$16,000 in New York City. This is 
almost a complete reversal of affairs as 
compared with 1920 when 80 per cent 
of the cities were carrying on health edu- 
cation only as a very incidental part of 
their health program. Now lectures, 
newspaper publicity and monthly bulle- 
tins appear as the most popular means of 
spreading the gospel. The radio and ex- 
hibits have also contributed largely to a 
more general knowledge of public health 
work and its importance. There is need, 
however, for more thought and study of 
the relative values and costs of the educa- 
tional measures employed. 


Nursery School at Iowa State College of 
Agriculture—Through a grant of the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, the Division 
of Home Economics of the Iowa State College 
of Agriculture is making special provision for 
the study of child care and training, and some 
training for parenthood 

Che college now has a well equipped nursery 
school planned especially to serve the needs 
of children, where about 30 children spend the 
morning under expert directior This school 
gives an opportunity for the home economic 
seniors to observe the proper way of handling 
little children, and to participate in the work 
in such way as to give them a better idea of 


the objectives of the school 


VITAL STATISTICS 

The improvement in registration of 
vital statistics in the years 1920-1923 
indicates the possibility of completing the 
registration area by 1930. In 1923 Fort 
Worth and Tulsa were the only cities in 
the 100 studied which were not yet in 
the area for death registration. The per 
centage of cities in the birth registration 
area has increased from 70 to 79 pet 
cent. Registration is under the super 
vision of the health department in the 
majority of cities. It is noteworthy, 
however, that in general the statistical 
analysis of these facts is not sufficiently 
complete and is little used, though a few 
cities have shown the way in interesting 
and useful presentations. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Most noticeable of all is the fact that 
health departments are beginning to 
closely scrutinize the health work, official 
and unofficial, in their respective cities. 
Health officers now see: 

1. The value of uniform methods of 
keeping health records 

2. The use which they may make of 
such records by suitable comparisons, and 

3. They see the growing necessity for 
cost analysis. 


Special study is made of the nutritional needs 
of the individual children, and the diet is 
planned under the supervision of an expert in 
nutrition to meet these needs. 

Following a thorough physical examination 
of each child by the college physician, the 
codperation of the Department of Physical 
I-ducation 1s given in establishing proper pos- 
ture habits and in the correction of postural 
defects 

The behavioristic tendencies of these children 
are also carefully studied with a view of elimi- 
nating faulty habits and establishing desirable 
habits.—Anna FE. Richardson, Home Economics 


Division, Iowa State College of Agriculture, 
(ect 16, 1925. 


LABORATORY DIFFERENTIATION OF 
SMALLPOX AND CHICKENPOX * 


THOMAS G. HULL, Pu.D., ann RALPH W. NAUSS, M.I 


SAR 


Fettows A.P.H.A. 


[llinots 


CHE 


menon 


NOTED in 1907' the phe- 


previously described by 
that the application of 


smallpox vesicle to the 


namely 

rial from a 
fied skin of an immune person will 

e a constant reaction similar to the 
uet tuberculin skin reaction. In 10 
experience in making tests upon 
elf, Tieche found the test accurate 
8 per cent of the instances. In 1915, 
e and Beckwith? published results 
on a similar method of procedure but 
g immune rabbits instead of persons. 
ecimens from the vesicles of 6 cases of 


illpox gave marked reactions, while 
lar specimens from 6 cases of 
kenpox gave no reactions. In 1921, 


Leake and Force* proved the identity of 
lastrim and smallpox by this method. 


kenpox material gave consistently 
ative results while smallpox crusts, 
strim material and vaccine virus pro- 
ed positive intracutaneous reactions 
rabbits previously immunized with 
Defries and Hanna* tested 
material from 75 
Sixty 


ine virus. 
1 similar manner 
itients in a smallpox epidemic. 
reactions, 5 negative and 
unsatisfactory. The state 
“ these laboratory findings were con- 
ed by the subsequent history of the 
es in the majority of instances.” 

our study more than 650 tests were 


e positive 
authors 


le upon rabbits, guinea pigs, rats and 
using vaccine virus from various 


nufacturers and material obtained 


Ameri- 


An 


Section of the 
the Fifty-fourth 
October 21, 1925 


efore the Laboratory 
Public Health Assoc 


g at St. Louis, 


1ation at 


Mo., 


Department of Public Health, Springfield, Ill. 


directly from the lesions of smallpox and 
chickenpox cases. 

The method of collecting the material 
from patients varied somewhat according 
to individual technic. Special outfits were 
prepared with sterile 50 per cent glycerin 
capillary pipettes, tubes, etc.; so that a 
definite amount of serum or pustular 
material could be measured in the pipette 
and to this 9 volumes of glycerin added 
When scabs were used, they were col 
lected directly into the glycerin, or col- 
lected dry and later moistened with 
glycerin at the laboratory. Vaccine virus 
was diluted 10 times with sterile 50 per 
cent glycerin. Sterile salt solution 
as suitable, however, and was used in a 
few instances. 

The method of making the injections 
required a. little practice. Rabbits with 
a light colored skin were carefully shaved, 
preferably the day before. Depilatories 


was 


were discarded after a few trials as caus- 
ing too much irritation. The syringe of 
choice the tuberculin, in 
which small amounts could be accurately 
measured. Needles of a 25 gauge with 
medium bevel and a length of 0.5 inch, 
gold or nickloid, gave satisfactory results. 
The skin of the rabbit can be pulled up 


was 0.25 c.c. 


and stretched over the index finger of one 
hand in way that the 
intracutaneously 


such a needle 


is easily inserted and 
amounts to 0.1 c.c. or more injected. 
Allergic tests on immune rabbits in the 
manner described were made with mate 
rial from 46 known or suspected cases 
of smallpox. 18 


positive, 23 were 


Of this number, were 


negative and 5 were 
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doubtful. Only 14 specimens were taken 
from patients which one of the authors 
had observed and therefore the diagnosis 
of which was definitely known, 8 of which 
were smallpox and 6 of which were not 
smallpox. Among the latter group were 
3 cases of chickenpox proved either by 


Rea 


Specimen Diagnosis 


the same rabbit was tested several times 
with thé same specimen. At first it was 
thought that there was a sensitization to 
a given virus (see Table 1, numbers 2, 3. 
9 and 13), because the second test on the 
rabbit was stronger than the first. A 
further study of the table will indicate 


rABLE I 
Imaune Rasetrs with Srectmens From Susrectep Cases 
Reaction Retest Retest Retest 
Original Same Second Third 
Rabbit Rabbit Rabbit Rabbit 
Radcliffe . . Disputed Positive Doubtful Negative 
R. W nknown Negative Sl. positive 
nknown Negative SI. positive 
+. Becker Disputed Positive SL. positive Positive SL. positive 
5. Haycroft Smallpox Positive Sl. positive Positive Sl. positive 
6. French ‘ Unknown Positive Sl. positive Positive Sl. positive 
7. Clark wa Unknown Negative Negative Negative Negative 
8. Mideke. Unknown Positive Positive Sl. positive 
9, Hart Unknown Doubtful Positive 
». Wells Unknown Negative Negative Negative Negative 
11. 2448¢ Unknown Negative Negative Negative Negative 
12. Stewart. Unknown Doubtful Doubtful Doubtful Doubtful 
3. Sexson. Unknown Positive Positive Positive Sl. positive 
14. Smith Unknown Negative Negative 
5. Jardine Unknown Negative Positive 
17. Nance. Chickenpox Negative Negative Negative Negative 


subsequent vaccination or previous his 
tory of smallpox and 3 cases of obscure 
dermatitis, the exact nature of which was 
not determined, except that subsequent 
history proved them to be neither small- 
pox nor chickenpox. The diagnosis of 
the cases of smallpox was proved 
hevond a doubt by clinical manifestation 
or by vaccination and immunity reactions. 

Among the other 32 cases, exact his- 
tories were difficult to obtain. The speci- 
mens were sent in by physicians with no 
histories, or very brief ones, and no sub- 
sequent check was made. In 2 instances, 
however, the clinical diagnosis was 
chickenpox while the specimens submitted 
gave typical allergic reactions on immune 
rabbits. Extended discussion followed 
each of these instances, and was the in- 
centive for the authors either to prove 
the infallibility of the test or to deter 
mine its inaccuracies. 

Che first problem was to retest the 
specimens already on hand to find if they 
vave consistent results on the same or 
ther rabbits. 

From a study of Table I, there will be 


noticed the variation in reaction when 


that in four instances there was no in- 
crease (numbers 7, 10, 14 and 17) and 
in 3 instances there was an actual decrease 
in the intensity of reaction (numbers 4, 
5 and 6). It is probable therefore that 
there was no sensitization to a given virus 
upon repeated injections and the cause of 
the variation must be attributed to other 
factors. Variation in technic may have 
heen a contributing cause. 

The question then arose whether re- 
peated injections of protein material con- 
tained in the serum or scab were sufficient 
to sensitize the rabbits so that they would 
react to all such specimens, whether 
chickenpox or smallpox. Rabbit 2 re- 
ceived over 50 injections of both small- 
pox and chickenpox material in a period 
of 3 months. At the end of that time 
the reactions were uniformly negative to 
non-smallpox material. Rabbits 7 and 
14 received from 10 to 20 injections in 
the same period but gave clearly negative 
reactions at the end with chickenpox 
material. It would seem therefore that 
the animals were not easily sensitized by 
the protein material contained in the 
specimens, 


DIFFERENTIATION OF 


ESTS WITH VARICELLA MATERIAL 
der to prove that smallpox im- 
rabbits would not give allergic re- 
s with material from chickenpox 
several experiments were made. 
um from lesions in known cases of 
enpox was carefully collected and 
ted, in the manner described, into 4 
ts that had been used for many tests 
period of 2 years. Three of the 
ils were uniformly negative with 
rial from 3. different 
npox, while one gave a slight re- 
with undiluted chickenpox serum. 
; may have been due to a sensitization 
animal, or a particular idiosyncrasy 
e individual rabbit. 
ibs from chickenpox cases were then 
to determine whether, when macer- 
in glycerine they would give allergic 
tions on smallpox immune animals. 


cases ol 


rabbits were injected many times 
from 3 different patients. 
bout half the instances more or less 
ltration and inflammation appeared in 
ours. While these reactions 
marked, they were sufficient to cause 
fusion in the interpretation of results. 
e third problem was to determine 
serum 


scabs 


were 


ther repeated injections of 
m chickenpox lesions would cause sut- 
nt immunity to bring about allergic 
tions. Two half-grown normal rab 
were given repeated injections of 
from known chickenpox 
One 


material 
over a period of 10 weeks. 
after 7 injections of 0.07 c.c. each, 
wed no reaction other than a slight 
instances. There was 
\nother rabbit, 
a similar number of chickenpox -in 
whatever, 


ration in 2 
anv inflammation. 


ms, showed no reactions 
of infiltration or inflammation. 

is apparent, therefore, that rabbits 
it become immunized upon repeated 
from chickenpox 


tions of serum 


1s 


TESTS WITH VACCINE VIRUS 


-abbits were vaccinated by injecting 


tracutaneously 0.03 to 0.05 c.c. vaccine 


SMALLPOX AND CHICKENPOX 
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virus diluted 1-10. Ten to 14 days later 
they were tested in the manner described. 
Following is a typical reaction among 
many : 

5 Immune 


Many Previous Injections 
Injected intracutaneously 0.07 c.c. vaccine virus 


Infiltration present (one plus) but no inflamma 
tion 
+ Infiltration marked (two plus) inflammation 
marked (two plus) 
4-5 Infiltration marked (two plus) inflammation 
marked (two plus) 
Infiltrat fading (one plus) inflammation dif- 


tuse (one plus) 


As a rule the height of the reaction was 
obtained within 48 hours, with fading 
thereafter. Results varied somewhat be- 
cause of 3 factors—1, individual rabbits, 
2, different makes of vaccine, and 3, the 
technic of injection, as the depth, the 
trauma and the amount of material lost 
through leakage. 

As to variations in individual rabbits, 
this was not entirely constant, depending 
somewhat on the other factors. Some 
rabbits did not respond so quickly to 
immunization, requiring several injec- 
tions before good immunity tests were 
obtained. No rabbits were found, how- 
ever, which did not eventually give good 
reactions with vaccine virus. 

The difference in the power of different 
makes of vaccine to give allergic reactions 
Vaccine was obtained 
was 


was quite marked. 
from 6 manufacturers. All of it 


fresh, potent, and had been passed by the 


Hygienic Laboratory of the U. S. Public 
Health Service. Three vaccines gave 
quite marked immunity reactions while 


the other 3 were much less marked. All 
were constant in this matter however, and 
eave no trouble in reading to a trained 
observer. 
The last 
tion—depends upon the expertness of the 
A small, short, sharp needle is 
Concerning the depth 


factor—the technic of injec- 
worker. 
above all requisite. 
of injection, this was difficult to control 
hecause of the thinness of the rabbit's 
The criterion of a good injection 
was a distinct bleb showing the hairy 
follicles. Without doubt, sometimes the 
point of the needle was nearer the sur- 
other times. No data are 


skin. 


face than at 


Va 
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available concerning this matter. With 
a poor needle, or with too great a volume 
ot material injected, there was some leak- 
ing through the needle tract after the 
needle had been withdrawn, thus reduc- 
ing the amount of virus in the skin. 

The amount of virus injected had a 
direct bearing upon the amount of re- 
action obtained. Vaccine virus was used 
in the following dilutions upon 2 immune 
rabbits and a highly immunized person— 
undiluted, 1:5, 1:25 and 1:100. Injec- 
tions of O.1 were intra- 
cutaneously. 

A photograph 24 hours after injection 
of the arm of the person tested demon- 
strates the various degrees of reaction. 
In brief, they are as follows: 


Vaccine DiLvutions Diameter or Leston 


Undiluted 1.0 cm. 
1:5 1.0 cm 
1:25 0.7 em. 
1:100 0.5 em 


The method of applying the vaccine 
was important. In contrast.to the intra- 
cutaneous method both the chisel and 
needle tattoo were attempted on rabbits. 
On 2 well immunized animals the chisel 
method of Force was attempted with very 
slight or doubtful allergic reactions in 48 
and 72 hours. Non-immune rabbits, how- 
ever, could be well immunized by this 
method and showed reactions in 72 hours. 
The needle tattoo method recommended 
by Hill gave considerably better results. 
Four immune animals so tested showed 
allergic reactions in 24 to 48 hours. Be- 
cause the amount of material injected 
could not be controlled and because in any 
case the amount carried in by the needle 
was very small, thus giving slight re- 
actions, the tattoo method is not as suit- 
able as the intracutaneous method. 

The diluent used for the vaccine virus 
seems to be unimportant. Vaccine diluted 
1:10 with sterile 50 per cent glycerin and 
diluted 1:10 with sterile physiological salt 
solution were tested on 2 well immunized 
animals. Both animals showed marked 
allergic reactions in 48 hours with no 
difference in the reactions of the glycerin 
and salt solution materials. 


The immunity conferred upon rabbits 
through successive administrations 0; 
vaccine virus appears to be lost or great! 
diminished in the interval of 9 to 14 
months, using allergic reactions as a 
indicator. 


Rassit 7 IMMUNE 


June 14, 1923 Reactions with vaccine virus and wit! 
variola material marked 

Mar. 29, 1924 No injections for nine months. 
Five different kinds of vaccine vi: 
used. Reactions were negative in 2: 
hours and slight in 48 hours, not 
creasing thereafter, slight indurat 
and slight or diffuse inflammation. 

April 9, 1924 Three different makes of vaccine viru 
Reactions well developed in 24 hours 
and marked in 48 hours both as to 
duration and inflammation. 


Rassir 0 


Jan. 29, 1923 Rabbit immunized with vaccine \y 
and variola material. 

April 9, 1924 Three kinds of vaccine virus used 
Reactions slight. 

April 25, 1924 Portion of skin scarified with need) 
and vaccine virus applied externally 
Typical immunity reaction as ey 
denced by inflammation appeared in 24 
hours. 


It is evident therefore that for con- 
sistent allergic reactions rabbits should 
receive an administration of vaccine virus 
or variola material at frequent intervals 
of time. 

Non-potent vaccine virus usually causes 
inflammation and infiltration when in- 
jected intracutaneously into immune rab- 
bits. Such virus, rendered non-potent 
through heating at boiling temperature 
for 10 minutes or at body temperature 
for a week, was injected into 9 different 
rabbits. In all but two instances the re- 
actions described appeared in 48 hours, 
though usually to a much less marked de- 
gree than when potent vaccine virus was 
used. Into 5 non-immune rabbits, non- 
potent vaccine virus was injected. One 
of these gave no reactions, 3 showed 
slight infiltration and inflammation in 40 
hours, but none thereafter, and the last 
was apparently infected by a pus forming 
organism. It is apparent that non-potent 
vaccine virus produces sufficient irritation 
to cause inflammation and infiltration. 


TESTS ON OTHER ANIMALS 


Besides the use of rabbits, tests were 
made on guinea pigs and white rats. 
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mal guinea pigs, when injected intra- 
neously with 0.05 c.c. of vaccine virus 
ted 10 times, show slight infiltration 
inflammation in 24 hours, increasing 
iewhat in 48 hours, with the area 
lly covered by a scab in 72 hours. 
subsequent injections no reactions, 
it most very slight ones, are obtained 
24 hours, with usually quite distinct in- 
ration and inflammation in 48 hours 
| 72 hours, with a decrease thereafter. 
rge scab often as early as 48 hours 
ls to mask the reaction. 
Immune guinea pigs, when injected 
material from smallpox cases, 
kenpox cases or sterile glycerin show 
ictions so closely resembling those ob- 


tained with vaccine virus described above, 


it it was difficult to note any satisfac- 
degree of difference. It is apparent 
erefore from 75 tests upon 11 different 
uinea pigs that these animals are not 
titable for allergic reactions in the diag- 
osis of smallpox. 
White rats were used in a few in- 
tances. No infiltration or inflammation 


was caused either upon initial injection 


vaccine virus nor on subsequent in- 
tions. In 48 hours a large scab entirely 
ering the area involved invariably de- 
eloped. The experiments were discon- 
ued after a few trials on 4 different 
ts because of the apparent unsuitability 
the animal for this work. 


TESTS WITH BLOOD SERUM 


[he question arose as to whether blood 
rum from a person immune to smallpox 
vould cause allergic reactions on immune 
bbits. 

Blood from a person (R. W. N.) 

hly immunized through many experi- 
ental injections of vaccine virus was 
rawn and the clear serum separated. 
his was diluted with equal parts of 

siological salt solution and injected 
to rabbits in amounts of 0.05 c.c. Two 
mmune rabbits gave definite allergic re- 
tions in 72 hours while no such re- 
tions were obtained on normal rabbits. 
Blood serum from 2 rabbits that had 


been highly immunized by repeated in- 
jections as well as serum from 2 normal 
rabbits was injected, in the manner above 
described, into immune and normal rab- 
bits. All reactions were uniformly nega 
tive. 
DISCUSSION 

Our results are in accordance with 
those of Tieche' and of Defries and 
Hanna* in that the reaction is not 100 
per cent accurate, due to improper collec 
tion of material, to faulty technic in in 
jections, to the use of too small an amount 
of material or to other obscure factors. 
DeF ries and Hanna and also Leak and 
Force*® draw attention to the fact that 
scab material does not give uniformly 
satisfactory results. Without doubt this 
caused an error in some of our early 
work when we relied upon scabs sent in 
by physicians. Smallpox material does 
not have to be fresh and potent in order 
to give allergic reactions. Our results 
with non-potent vaccine virus as well as 
the work of DeFries show that material 
kept a long time will give positive results. 

Recently Simon and Scott® have pub- 
lished the results of experiments using 
the Paul method for the diagnosis of 
smallpox, whereby the rabbit cornea is 
scarified and later the eyeball examined 
histologically. Their results were very 
satisfactory but the value of the method, 
as in our own case, depended upon the 
care with which material was collected 
from patients and the experience of the 
laboratory worker making the tests. The 
disadvantage of the Paul method over the 
intracutaneous method is the more ex- 
tensive labor and the use of a separate 
rabbit for each test. There is an advan- 
tage which the intracutaneous method 
does not permit of readily, however, in 
the histological examination in doubtful 
cases. 

SUMMARY 

1. Rabbits immunized with vaccine 
virus will show, upon intracutaneous in 
jection of vaccine virus or material from 
smallpox lesions, typical allergic reactions 
within 48 hours. 
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2. Serum chickenpox lesions 


rarely shows allergic reactions upon 
smallpox immune rabbits. Slight re- 
actions were obtained with one such 
animal only. 

3. Serum from chickenpox lesions re- 
peatedly injected intracutaneously into 
rabbits not immunized to smallpox does 
not give allergic reactions. Chickenpox 
material therefore does not sensitize the 
animal to further injections of chicken- 
pox material. 

4. Scabs from chickenpox cases usu- 
ally cause an inflammation on smallpox 
immune rabbits. Scab material is there- 
tore unsuitable. 

5. Inconsistent results are obtained due 
to factors difficult to control. Among 
these are individual variations in rabbits 
and individual variations in different 
strains of material used. There seem to 
he other obscure factors. 

6. The amount of virus injected in- 
fluences directly the degree of reaction. 
The intracutaneous method was superior 
to either the tattoo or the chisel method. 


The diluent, whether glycerin or salt solu- 
tion, was immaterial. 

7. Blood serum from an_ individual 
highly immunized with vaccine virus will 
give an allergic reaction on immun 
rabbits. 

8. Non-potent vaccine virus when in 
jected intracutaneously will give an al 
lergic reaction upon immune rabbits. 

9. Rabbits seem to lose their immunity 
in the course of 9 to 14 months. 

10. Rats and guinea pigs are unsuit 
able for this test. 
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PROGRESS IN HEALTH EDUCATION 
AND PUBLICITY * 


JAMES A. TOBEY, LL.B., Fettow A.P.H.A. 
Washington, D. C. 


FRSMHE ART of healthy living is based 

on the knowledge of how to live so 
as to get the most out of life. If the 
scientific facts regarding life prolonga- 
tion and health promotion which have 
heen developed by the sanitarian as the 
result of rich experience could only be 
made available to all the people, and it 
all persons could only be induced to ad- 
here to the simple rules of right hygienic 
living, there is no doubt but that from 
10 to 20 years could be added to the 


* Read at the First General Session of the American 
‘ublic Health Association at the Fifty-fourth Annual 
Meeting t 5 


at St. Louis, Me October 19, 1925 


span of life in this country. Fortunat: 
as we are in having a potential mass o! 
scientific health data, we are all the mor: 
unfortunate in that we utilize so littl 
of it at present. 

The function of the modern healt! 
official is conceded to be that of a teache1 
rathe. than that of a policeman, but} in 
spite of the fact that popular health in 
struction is acknowledged to be one of 
the most significant factors in the moder 
public health movement, health educatioi 
and publicity is to-day a minor featur: 
of most administrative health practice 
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ling to The Health Surveys of 86 


issued only a few days ago by the 


a fican Child Health Association, 
i lar health instruction is the newest 
n it the same time the most poorly 

i yped ot the duties of all the health 
i. nizations studied. The results of the 
1 stigation show that the median scor« 


his important activity is only 15 per 
ot the Thirteen 
cted no work at all along these lines. 
Somewhat similar results were obtainéd 
he surveys of the Committee on 
icipal Health Department Practice of 
\merican Public Health Association, 

e in 1920, } The recent surveys of the 
up of the 100 largest cities in the 


maximum. cities 


ntry revealed conditions no better. 
he evidence appears to be, therefore, 
official health agencies have not 


<erted the influence of which they are 
ible, and which is admittedly their 
in attempting to inform the public 
erning the precepts of hygiene and 
Official agencies have 
backward in endeavoring to 
ure publicity, especially for their own 
artments, but even this phase of the 

me is relatively poorly developed. 
In order that the deficiency in munici- 
1 efforts toward health education of the 
be somewhat remedied, the 


nitary science. 


en less 


lic may 
‘ecutive Board of the Association has 
roved a plan whereby the central 


e would supply at a moderate cost 
iterial for local use.) Ways and means 
ist, of course, be found to finance the 
eliminary stages of this venture, thougn 


launched, it should be self-support- 
Samples of this proposed material 
in the possession of the Secretary of 
Section, Mr. Routzahn, and he may 
and would like comments 
the scheme. 


While municipal health agencies have 


irding 
arently been delinquent in their atten 
n to health education and publicity, 
health societies have | less 


luntary een 


ent along these lines. } Research and 
estigation, instruction and information, 


supplement the work of official agen 


EDUCATION AND PUBLICITY 10, 


cies, are duties within the proper scoyx 


ot the unofhcial agencies. These orga: 
izations, especially those of national in 
fluence, are likewise often better equipped 
to produce effective material for popular 
health instruction. The great life imsur 
ance companies, for instance, have tound 
it profitable to educate their policy holders 
in life extension, which also means lif 
enjoyment. 

Many single instances of notable new 
subject matter might be cited, but it is 
more important to indicate progress by 
reciting the problems, such as the neces 
sity for administrativ: 


practice, which has already been pointed 


improvement in 


out. Ondinuch needed step is an evalua 
tion of the whole field of education and 
With this 
as a foundation, a progressive program 
for the future could be evolvedy Another 


publicity as applied to health. 


aid to this cause would be a comprehen 
sive manual and the Health Education 
and Publicity Section will consider as a 
matter of business a recommendation that 
the Association compile and issue such a 
text. \ Still another problem is that of the 
development of the human side of public 
health. By that is meant the personai 
equation, the human engineering. Ther 
is no question of the value of this factor, 
some doubt as to 
which section ought to consider it. Health 
Education touches it as 
closely as any. 

[A distinction should, perhaps, be made 
between the education of the public and 
publicity for health The forme: 
is intended to be for the direct benefit o! 


though there may be 


and Publicity 


work. 
inculcating in him, 11 
reasonable health habits and 
Publicity, on* the other hand 


the individual, by 
possible, 
customs. 
aims to acquaint the people with what th 
health agencies are doing and to arous« 
popular sentiment and support for these 
significant activities. These measure 
overlap, of course, and both employ tl 
same devices and artifices, the chief of 
which afé the newspaper} the bulletin and 
pamphlet, the exhibit, ‘the speech, thx 
radio, the motion picture, and various 
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+f other accessories. Of these the news- It is a clinic on public speaking. Four 
; paper is the most important and in fact is eminent health workers will display their 
given 5 of the 20 points allotted to health oratorical ability, each for a 10-minute 
education in the Appraisal Form. A total period. When all have disgorged them- 


of 20 points out of 1,000 is rather meager _ selves of their eloquence, a competent pro- 
recognition for such a significant subject fessor of public speaking will analyze 
1 as popular health instruction. each talk for form and substance. Oral 
i. Most of these educational paraphernalia ability is a necessary attribute for the 
| have been considered at the various an- successful sanitarian and this clinic should 
; nual sessions of the Health Education be of much practical value to health r 
; and Publicity Section, which is now in’ workers. The plan has been tried out 
| its fourth year. This section is some- successfully and entertainingly at one or 
‘ what unique in that it never permits two of the conventions of the National 
; papers to be presented. In the place of Conference of Social Work. This con- 
; the formal reading of a paper, a pro- ference, by the way, has followed the | 
1 | cedure which on one or two occasions lead of our association by recently estab- 
has been rumored to have been just a lishing a division of publicity, an achieve- 
4 trifle dry and monotonous, this section ment in which our own inimitable Mr. 
, holds clinics or demonstrations. Even lRoutzahn had a prominent part. 
: the titles of its features are bizarre. Thus, The year’s progress, then, is not so 


this year, we have a luncheon meeting to much progress as it is problem. The last 
consider an engrossing topic entitled, year has, however, pointed the way for 
' “Motives Which Bring Action.” This future developments. The opportunity 
will consist of a searching analysis of the for constructive effort is, of course, the 
practical psychology of the principal zest of the game. Great as may have 
material now used to promote heaith been the glories of the past, inspiring as 


; examinations. Two real psychologists is their heritage, it is to the future that 
will be present to act as discussion con- men of vision must look, and it is to the 
sultants. task before us that we must dedicate our 


Clinics have been another feature of efforts. The game that we all are playing 
the meetings of the section. In past years, deals not with men’s fortunes or follies, 
clinics on printed matter have caused but with matters more precious, for the 
much excitement. This year, however, goal of the game and the gift of the game 
the greatest novelty of all is scheduled. is—life itself. 
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{bee MILLENIUM of the dietitians 
will be attained when we know both 
exact food requirements of the human 
of every age and occupation, and 
exact contribution made to these re- 

irements by the available foodstuffs in 
forms of preparation for the table. 
his millenium is still sufficiently re- 
- of attainment, but a hopeful symp- 

f progress toward it lies in the 

asing willingnes# to drop the taboo 
m in our attitude toward foods. That 
xls may be complete or incomplete in 
eir ability to meet human requirements ; 
the intelligent action is to learn to 
mbine enough of the incomplete forms 
‘t the 24-hour requirement and at 
same time attain variety in diet; are 

s that are gradually replacing the 

vision those faddists whose 
aim seems to be to classify foods into 


4 
te ot 


Ul 


bad categories. 

attainment of data to 

lligent selection of a daily diet is, 

a slow The reasons 

this in the matter of calorie require 
nutrient analysis and the like, are 


necessary 


wever, process. 


yf common knowledge, for such 

rimentation has the 
rkers in public health for many years. 
in the accurate 


tters 


been before 


difficulties way of 


nt of foods are perhaps not so well 


rstood. 


\LUE OF PROPERLY RIPENED BANANAS 


true value of the banana as an 
of diet for adults and children is 


e 


efore the Food and Drugs Section of the 

Pu Health Association at the Fifty-fourth 

¢ St. Lou M Octaher 21. 1026¢ 


ork City 


a matter of fairly recent experimentation, 
as is also its place in the diet of the dia- 
betic. The data on the vitamin value of 
the fruit is fragmentary and to some 
degree contradictory. About six months 
ago, with the cooperation of the United 
Fruit Co., we began in my laboratories a 


series of measurements to evaluate the 


CHART I 
Tue Anrtiscorsutic VaLvue or THE Ripe BANANA 
GRAMS | 
| 
‘ {|| 
| 
| 
|| 
<1 200 SAME ANIMALS IK PIRST 
DAYS OF PERTOD 
| | | 
| 
| 
| | | 
The chart ist 
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titative measurement of the vitamin 

ns lnece«< « and the grant the 
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vitamin content of the banana when the 
ripening process is not only uniform but 
optimum according to our present knowl- 
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Without the addition of tomato juic 
this diet produces death from scurvy 
about 30 days, but when 2-3 c.c. of t 


Ground whole oats.... . 59 


edge. These experiments are still far 
from complete, but a review of our re- 
sults to date will, we believe, contribute resulted. 
to a more accurate view of the food value 
of the fruit and also illustrate the 


methodology and its limitations. 


We shall consider first the value of the basal diet. 
banana as an antiscorbutic. The results 
are shown graphically in Chart I and 
the evidence indicates that the minimum 
protective dose of properly ripened 
banana per guinea pig per day is about 
5 grams. Comparison of this figure with 
that of other foodstuffs in Table I shows 


that for protection against scurvy the 


mato juice was added daily per pig, free 
dom from scurvy lesions and good growt 
Eaten in such amounts as thes 
pigs consumed, they were justified i: 
assuming the presence of all the dietar 
requirements except vitamin C in_ the 
Lewis? in 1919 reported work 
on the antiscorbutic value of the banan 
and emphasized the importance of a: 
adequate basal diet in the test method 
In his experiments he obtained both pro- 
tection from scurvy and normal growth 
of guinea pigs with 10-15 g. of banana 
daily. Givens and McCluggage have als: 
reported that 10 g. daily was protective. 


TABLE I 


Some Vitamin C Vatvues 


Minimum 


protective dose 


Foodstuff per pig per day Authority 
Grams 

Oranges (juice) ‘ 35 Hess and Unger & Dutcher Harshaw and Hall 
Lemons (juice) 1.5-2 Zilva 

2.5-3 Sherman and LaMer 

Apples. 10 Givens and McCluggage 
Strawberries (juice) 10 Smith, Bergheim and Hawk 
Carrots (voung) . 10 Chick and Rhodes 

Dried peas and lentils ; 15 Chick and Delf 

Cabbage | Delf 

Bananas 10 Givens, McCluggage & Van Horn 
Bananas. . 10-15 Lewis, H. B 

Rananas 5-8 Eddy and Kellogg 

Cabbage 1 Eddy, Kohman & Carlsson 
Apples (fresh picked) ‘ 10 Eddy, Kohman & Carlsson 
Apples (cold storage) 20-40 Fddy, Kohman & Carlsson 
Spinach (raw) . .0.25-1 Eddy, Kohman & Carlsson 
Spinach (stove cooked) 10 Eddy, Kohman & Carlsson 

Peas (raw) 2 Eddy, Kohman & Carlsson 

Peas (stove cooked) 5 Eddy, Kohman & Carlsson 
Grapefruit (pulp) 5 Eddy, Kohman & Carlsson 
Peaches 5 Eddy, Kohman & Carlsson 
Corn (raw sweet) 5 kiddy, Kohman & Carlsson 
Corn Choiled on cob) 5-10 Eddy. Kohman & Carlsson 


banana compares very favorably with 
other rich sources of this vitamin. Aside 
from the categorical result, however, 
Chart I illustrates well some of the diffi- 
culties in interpreting experimental re- 
sults. All the experimental guinea pigs 
were first selected and tested for ability 
to grow normally. The selected animals 
were then placed on an ad /ib. diet first 
developed by Sherman and La Mer* to 
measure the vitamin C content of tomato 
juice. It consists of the following : 


parts 
C-free skim milk powder 

Na.Cl ‘ l 


Using the Sherman and La Mer basal 
diet in the measurement of banana value 
we find our pigs must eat at least 5 ¢g 
of banana daily to show freedom from 
scurvy lesions on autopsy. The autopsy 
findings therefore fix the minimum pro 
tective dose at the figure given (5 grams) 
This assumption, however, is obviously 
based on the view that the basal diet con 
sumed by the pigs was complete in al! 
factors except vitamin C. Is this view 
point entirely justified? Examination o! 
the results on Chart I shows that the 
animals grew much better on 8 and 10 ¢ 
than on 5. This may mean that whil 


g. is sufficient to eliminate visible scurvy) 


| 
| 
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ptoms, it is not the optimum require- 
for growth stimulation. Again, 
we consider this matter of growth 
ne as criterion, 10 g. daily is better 
15, but here we raise the possi 
that when our pigs fill their diges 
tracts with 15 g. of banana daily they 
so reduce their consumption of basal 
as to introduce other dietary de- 
ncies. If this is the explanation of 
results on 15 g. of banana, it becomes 
lent that the method will become less 
urate for substances low in vitamin C 
ntent, and that it would be easily pos- 
ble to find foodstuffs so low in vitamin 
is to be entirely unmeasurable by this 
ethod. 
It is also our experience that the varia- 
ns in growth of guinea pigs on iden- 
il diets is far greater than of the better 
tandardized white rat and hence neces- 
tes a much larger experimental group 
im the viewpoint of statistical accuracy. 
nother point that is shown by Chart I 
the relation of the duration of the ex- 
erimental period to accuracy of findings 


d in our experience it is dangerous to 
ly on less than 90-day feeding periods 
conclusions. 
lable I presents a series of values that 
ive been assigned to the foodstuffs cited 
s the minimal protective dose per guinea 
¢ per day to avoid visible scurvy symp- 


toms. In those reported from our labora- 


the method has been that cited for 
inanas. The relation of these values to 


rowth stimulation is illustrated by the 


If these 
iriations occur in tests strictly compar- 
e as to method, the difficulty of com- 
irisons with work done on other basal 


mparisons given in Chart IT. 


iets becomes evident. Worse than that, 


iny of the available published articles 
t only report results on often incom- 


lete basal diets, but frequently report 


erely a dosage which prevented scurvy 


1 not the minimal dosage. The ele- 


ent of time that enters into accurate 
itamin measurement is perhaps already 


ident. When a foodstuff is liable to 
iried methods of preparation for the 


table, the extent of the experimentatio1 
necessary is obviously much increased 
Most of our foodstuffs in fact do underg: 
such variations in preparation for the 
table and these processes affect the vitamin 


content. 
CHART II 


Weicur Garin Variations oF Test ANIMALS ON MIN 
MUM Protective Doses oF ANTISCORBUTICS 


| x ax 
SS 
rew cebbage 
2 graeme 
raw pese 


grams 
rew gweet corn |... 


rew spinach 


grene 
grepefruit 


grame 
peaches 


graeme 
rip 


1) graeme 
ripe terarm 


GAINS OF IMDIVIDUAL TEST ANIMAIS IN A PERT®. 


The amounts given in the left hand « 
least daily dosage per animal when superimposed ¢ 
the Sherman-LaMer basal diet that prevents scut 


lest period 90 days in all groups 


olumn are the 


Last year, I reported to this Association 
some of the work that Dr. Kohman and | 
had been conducting with the coopera 
tion of the National Canners Association, 
to determine the effect of the commercial 
canning process on vitamin values. Since 
then we have added to our data the his 
tory of the green pea. Table II gives om 
findings for the antiscorbutic factor and 
illustrates the comparisons necessary t 
our purpose, while the latter part show: 
data we have now accumulated relative t 
cabbage to meet another inquiry of th 
housewife. 

We have confined illustration of the 
problems of the vitamin measures so tat 
to one vitamin. We now recognize at 
least four other such factors (A, B, D 
and E). 
have in every case pathological lesions to 


In measuring each of these we 


guide us toward the assignment of min 
imal protective doses for the white rat 


2 
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In case of reported data on A and B, 
however, the criteria by which such values 
are judged have been almost entirely vari- 
ations in growth curves. Many of these 
articles merely report the amounts of a 
food which produced normal growth 
when superimposed on a diet adequate in 
all other factors, and many of such diets 
have since been shown to be themselves 
deficient. We have also learned that 


TABLE II 


fue Errecr or tue or PREPARATION ON 
VITAMIN 


Minimum 
protective 
dose 
per pig 
Foodstuff and method of treatment per day 
Grams 
Raw ungraded peas see 2 
Stove cooked peas (12-15" @ 212° F.) — 5 
Small peas—canned (5” blanch & 25 @ 
Large peas—canned (10” blanch & 25” @ 
248° F.) eee 4 
Average peas—canm blanch & 25” @ 
48° F,) eee 3 
ime but reheated f table atte emoving 
trom the can by ! wit to boiling o« 3 
\pples as normally canned . Over 40 
\pples canned in same iy but first brined... 20 
Raw cabbage... ‘ 1 
Roiled cabbage 20 
l’ressure cooked cabbage 20 
ireless cooker cabbage pace .. 20-30 
‘‘anned cabbage 4 


vitamin A, for example, can be stored by 
the rat, and that all results which do not 
take this fact into account in the assay 
must necessarily tend to be too low in 
value. It may then be worth while to 
consider for a little our present attitude 
toward vitamin A measurement as indica- 
tive of the changes that have developed in 
methodology. Drummond and Coward* 
and Zilva and Miura‘ first clearly em- 
phasized the necessity of clearing the 
experimental animals of stored vitamin A 
before using them as test animals. These 
authors also pointed out that a definite 
small gain in weight furnishes a better 
hasis for comparisons of vitamin content 
than comparisons of amounts necessary 
to normal growth. In this country, Sher- 
man and his students have made during 
the past years both a practical develop- 
ment of these ideas and a contribution to 
vitamin A methodology. Some of their 
results have recently been published® and 


are available for study. To cite only one 


from this list we may consider the work 


of Sherman and Munsell.’ In these ex- 
periments Dr. Munsell used rats 28 days 
old which were first freed of vitamin A 
by a diet consisting of the following 
ingredients : 


Diet No. 380 


Dried brewer’s yeast..... 5 
O & M Salt mixture..... 4 
1 


As soon as growth ceased on this diet 
the rats received varying amounts of the 
foodstuffs to be tested (fed separately), 
and the amount necessary to obtain about 
3 grams per week for 8 weeks (24-25 
grams total gain) was used in compari- 
sons. On this basis, Dr. Munsell reports 
in her dissertation findings with several 
footstuffs. Table III gives extracts from 
her list together with some of our findings 
by the same method. In our experiments 
with spinach and peas we have found the 
method successful, our only modification 
having been the substitution of dried 


TABLE III 


Some Vivramin A Vatvues Basep on tHe SHERMAN 
Munse_t Metuop 
Amount necessary 
to produce an 
average of 25 
grams gain per 


Foodstuffs rat in 8 weeks 


Authority 


Grams 

Spinach (raw) 0.016-0.018 Munsell 

Spinach (raw)... 0.018 Eddy, Kohman & 
Carlsson 

Butter . 0.020 Munsell 

Egg yolk..... 0.020 Munsell 

Carrots Munsell 

Beans (string) .. 0.275-0.300 Munsell 

Bananas..... . 0.400 Munsell 

Bananas -sseees 0.400-0.500 Eddy and Kellogg 

Raw green peas... 0.500 Eddy, Kohman & 
Carlsson 

Stove cooked peas 0.500 Eddy, Kohman & 
Carlsson 

Canned peas...... 0.500 Eddy, Kohman & 
Carlsson 

Lettuce . 0.600-0.700 Munsell 

Apples 2.000 Munsell 


Fleischmann yeast for the brewery veast 
used by Sherman and Munsell. 

Recently, we have applied this method 
to determine the vitamin A content of ripe 
bananas. Chart III shows a comparison 
of our results with those of Dr. Munsell. 
Our tests here reported are preliminary 
ones to check the range. They show sub- 
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tial agreement with her findings. 
as, in short, are in spite of their 
water content a better source of 
min A than lettuce, at least five times 
rich in it as apples, and the equal of 
n peas. If we remember that bananas 
at least 75 per cent water, three- 
ters of the 400 milligrams of ripe 
necessary to the test result is water 
the equivalent in moisture free 
na is 100 milligrams. On the basis 
solids, bananas are then only about 
fifth the value of butter in this 
ymin. 
jut regardless of the harmony of re- 
ts with the Sherman-Munsell tests, we 
st still ask whether they are accurate. 
nbock and coworkers have called at- 
m to the lack of antirachitic factor 
basal diet and criticise it as being 
mplete on that account. This objec- 
in now be met by either irradiating 
inimals during the feeding test or by 
liating the food. In any event, if the 
Its reported above ensue in spite of a 
logical tendency toward rickets the 
vitamin value is actually a little 
iter than reported. Dutcher has 
ted that in contrasting tests made by 
s method with those using the same 
ts but irradiated animals, he found in 
ase of milk that the irradiated series 
luced greater gains than did the un- 
liated with the same dosage of milk. 
erman and Munsell in commenting on 
same point report evidence from their 
eriments that supports Steenbock’s 
ntion to a degree. They state fur- 
however, that “ when animals from 


evious diets such as ours are used and 


gain in weight is limited to 3 grams 
week, the weight curve is determined 
by any antirachitic factor, but by 
imin A in the usual acceptance of the 


rm. In any case it now appears that 


method can easily be applied so as to 
id the possibility of retardation of 
wth by shortage of the antirachitic 
tor, since this may be supplied by ir- 
lation of the test animal or of the 


We have, however, noted another point 
about the method that needs careful 
check. The vitamin B requirement of the 
rat in this diet is met by dried yeast com- 
bined in the ration in the proportion of 


CHART III 


Tue Vatve or tHe Ripe Banana as A Source oF 
Vitamin A 


IMDIVIDUAL AVLAAGL 


WEIGHT GAINS IN 8 VEEKS 


400 aga 500 age 600 
25 4 | PANANA IRTAKES AS SOURCES OF VITAMIN A 
egend 
— Individusl Geil 


Average 


Vitamin A test animals were given varying amounts 
of ripe banana to determine how much was necessary to 
roduce 25 grams gain in weight in a period of 8 
weeks. Our results (Eddy and Kellogg) indicate that 

) milligrams daily more than meets this requirement 
ind that 400 milligrams fails to do so. For comparison 
with other work see below 


Amt. fedin No. ratsused Ave. gains in 


milligrams in test 8 weeks Experimenters 
0 4 1° Munsell 
50 1 21 Munsell 
100 1 —R Munsell 
200 2 15 Munsell 
300 3 —12 Eddy and 
Kellogg 
400 6 7 Eddy and 
Kellogg 
3 30 Munsell 
5 38 Eddy and 
Kellogg 
600 3 46 Eddy and 
Kellogg 
1000 3 36 Munsell 


5 per cent. Dried yeasts vary consider- 
ably in vitamin B content and if the yeast 
used is not of high potency, 5 per cent of 
the diet does not provide enough vitamin 
B. In some of our tests we had evidence 
of polyneuritis and found by measurement 
of the basal intake that our animals were 


= 
| | 
| | | 
| 
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actually consuming only 0.2 gram of yeast 
daily. We knew by experiment that at 
least 0.3 gram daily of this yeast was 
necessary. ‘This factor, therefore, needs 
careful checking and we have felt that the 
diet could perhaps be modified by feeding 
the yeast separately from the rest of the 
diet to insure adequacy of this factor. 


VITAMIN B VALUE OF BANANAS 


The use of a similar method for vitamin 
fy testing is also recommended by Sher- 
man and a new basal diet proposed for 
this purpose (see below, A). Most of the 
data reported on B values in the past has 
been based upon diets of the type B given 
below. 


A—Sherman Diet No. 107 


Casein. .... . 18 
Starch. . . 
Buttertat 8 
Cod-liver oil 2 
O & M Salts. 4 
B—Osborne & Mendel B-free Diet 
Casein... . 18 
Starch 
Suttertat. . 
Lard 15 
© & M Salts 4 


Sherman also recommends for this work 
comparisons based on either small definite 
gains or on amounts necessary to just 


TABLE 
Viramin B Tes | N DIFFEREN Basa Driers an 
Gain Per Rat Per Perot 


18 parts 
Starch 68 parts 
Butter fat 8 parts 
Cod.-live ol 2 parts 
O&M salts 4 parts 


better maintenance. Most of the result 
in the literature give the values necessa1 
to normal growth curves. 

In a preliminary series on bananas wi 
have used diet B with the results given i: 
Table IV, and in the same table are give: 
results with peas using diet A. Tests 
with bananas on diet A are now in prog 
ress. Using a gain of 20 grams in 
days as a basis of comparison the position 
of bananas and peas is shown in Table 1\ 
as compared with some foods measured 
by Sherman and coworkers. We fee! 
however, that the series on diet A will 
give more favorable results to the banana, 
for autopsy of our animals shows unmis 
takable rickets. The cod-liver oil in th 
Sherman diet eliminates this factor. It is 
possible that this correction will still fail 
to give the true picture of the banana, for 
when a rat eats 6-7 grams of banana dail\ 
his intake of basal diet becomes reduced 
to a degree dangerously close to inade 
quacy. We therefore withhold judgment 
as to the B content of bananas until thes: 
factors are checked. 

The purpose of this paper was prima 
rily to point out the extremely experi 
mental character of our methods oi 
vitamin testing even to-day and the need 


IV 


Some B Vatve Eovivatents Basen on 20 Gram 


( ase 18 pa 
Starch 54 parts 
Butte fat 9 par 
Lard 15 parts 


O&M salts 


\ ‘ \ 
\ 
grams 


ALUE OF 


e to permit the establishment of the 
vitamin value of any foodstuff. 
ng the isolation of each vitamin and 
curate method of assay, we must 
» the biological test to as high an 
racy as possible. It would extend 
iper too greatly to review the story 
easurement of vitamins D and E. 
to the sharpness of the patholog- 
icture, D measurements are fairly 
ictory, but little data has yet been 
tained. Hess has reported a general 
nce of D in green vegetables tested, 
as lettuce, spinach, etc. We have 
rmed this finding in the case of peas. 
have not yet tested bananas for this 
[he very existence of vitamin E 
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is still a matter of debate and hence the 
tests for this factor are as yet unsatis- 
factory. 

When we consider that the existence of 
vitamins was unknown less than 16 years 
ago, the outlook for proper assay of these 


factors is encouraging in spite of the 
limitations we have noted. 
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VALUE OF THE PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 
OF FOOD HANDLERS* 


LOUIS B. GLOYNE, M.D., Fettow A.P.H.A. 


Hicaith CUfcer, 


IS THE PURPOSE of this paper 
to briefly consider the relative value 
the physical examination of food 


lers, as compared with the sanitary 
ection of inanimate objects in the 
establishment. This is based upon 
vears experience with an ordinance 
has as its purpose the prevention 
he spread of communicable diseases 
od establishments by requiring the 
food handlers. 


based on an 


al examination of 


statements made are 


ion, and not on actual figures, as 


res are not available to show how 


cases of communicable disease have 


contracted in food establishments. 


me of the values of the physical ex- 


ition which have come to. the 


ter’s attention are as follows: 


the Industrial Hygiene Section of the 
Publ Health Association at the 
Meetir t St. Louis. Mo.,. Octobe 21, 1925 


i 


Kansas City, 


Kans 


First 
who 


The examination eliminates pet 


sons are in the active stage of 
tuberculosis, and who are constantly giv- 
ing off tubercle bacilli. Such individuals 
are not uncommon around food establish- 
ments where no examination is required 
around a 


condition food 


is more apt to aid 


Is there any 


establishment which 


in the transmission of tuberculosis than 
a person who is harboring the organisms 
at the and 
them off in a form, 


enough moisture to insure their deliver) 


proper temperature, giving 


live, virulent with 
in good condition to new fields? 
Second 
practically 
sexual contact, but the clinician sees any 
he cannot 


extremists insist that 


all syphihs is contracted: by 


Some 


number of cases from which 
get a history of the primary lesion, the 
patient deliberately concealing the facts 
or else being of them. I be 


lieve that the burden of proof rests on 


unaware 


i 
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us that such is the case. When one stops 
to consider some of these situations, he 
is inclined to be more charitable in con- 
sidering the possibility of innocent per- 
sons contracting syphilis. 

There comes to mind very distinctly 
the probable spread of infection by a 
She had 
a syphilitic ulcer on her left forearm and 
it was her habit to carry a towel or cloth 
on that arm. Just before serving a patron 
she would very carefully wipe off all the 
dishes as she set them in place. One 
would readily agree that the proper 
washing and sterilizing of dishes each 
time after use is an important sanitary 
requirement, but has not all the good 
sanitary work been done for naught if 
we allow persons who are infected to 
handle the dishes or food just before 
serving 

Third—I have never seen any condi- 
tion where I felt that gonorrhea was 
directly transmitted through dishes or 
foods. Nevertheless, a person with an 
active case of gonorrhea is more of a 
menace around a food establishment than 
is an insanitary condition of the inani- 
mate objects. 

Our community, like practically all 
others, has no recognized vice district. 
Our examination has revealed that a large 
number of girls work as waitresses as a 
side line so that they may meet men. The 
examination of these girls has shown a 
large percentage of them to be infected. 
The spread of disease from food estab- 
lishments (although not through food 
per se) can be more surely prevented by 
locating these cases which are potential 
foci of infection and controlling them, 
than from all other sanitary measures. 

Fourth—We have made little headway 
in preventing the spread of the respira- 
tory diseases, other than tuberculosis. 

Though the examination of the inani- 
mate objects about a food establishment 
is very necessary, it is realized that the 
personnel is of far greater importance in 
the spread of disease. Too often the 
appearance of the place has been thought 


waitress whom we examined. 


to be of primary importance and the al 
sence of visible dirt all that :s required 


If more attention is paid to tle personne! 
generally, acute diseases will be more 


readily recognized. The physical exami- 
nation tends to cut down the number 0; 
persons in these establishments suffering 
from acute respiratory diseases. 

Fifth—Intestinal diseases, more espe 
cially the acute food infections, are fre 
quently spread via food establishments 
In this particular group of diseases, the 
sanitary condition of the food establish- 
ment probably plays a more important 
role than does the physical examination 
of the personnel; yet constant vigilance 
must be maintained to detect typhoid 
fever carriers. 


I am heartily in favor of the appraisal 


form used to measure health activities 
in the various cities, and fully realize that 
there is and always will be differences oi 
opinion as to the relative values to le 
given for different phases of health work 
However, the committee has made a mis- 
take when it allows 20 points for general 
sanitary inspection service and only 5 
points for physical examination of food 
handlers. I believe that a deduction 
should be made from the score when food 
establishments are not sanitary, for the 
public now demands sanitary food estal)- 
lishments, and a community does not 
deserve an additional score for that. Ii 
the proper sanitary conditions do not 
exist, a deduction should be made, but 
additional credit should be given for 
physical examination of food handlers. 

It is a relic of the dark ages that has 
crept into our scoring system similar to 
the health significance the average layman 
attributes to the collection of garbage in 
allowing much more of a score for sani- 
tation than for real disease prevention 
Also, additional credit should be given a 
community which requires physical ex 
aminations, because it helps to bring to 
the public’s attention that forward move- 
ment which we all should support, 
namely, a health examination of all per- 
sons at least once a year. 


RELATION OF HEALTH DEPARTMENTS TO 
INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE * 


C. T. GRAHAM-ROGERS, 


M.D. 


Medical Inspector of Factories, Bureau of Industrial Hygiene, 


Vew York State Department of Labor, 


YNUCCESS IN ANY field concerned 
S with lowering the morbidity rate can 
accrue from the combined efforts 

ill agencies concerned. 

Statistics of military hygiene demon- 

rate the fact that casualties from poor 

riene and sanitation have been far 
reater than from actual combat and 
iter long years the medical officer or 
hygienist is now enjoying the proper 

ognition. So from the commanding 
eneral to the rookie private all were 
taught individually to observe the rules 

sanitation not only to protect them- 
elves but as a safeguard to the troops 
that were to follow. 

Education in public health was only 
ittained after long years 
effort on the part of sanitary experts and 
hygienists, and the term “ public health ” 
was established as meaning hygiene and 
anitation relating to the great public on 

nd and even at sea. It was only after 
everal decades had passed that legis- 
itures, federal, state and local health 
\uthorities, as well as the individual were 
rought to the realization that they must 

together in order to safeguard not 
nly their own health but the health of 
the community. 

By far the greatest army is the indus- 
trial army or the army of peace time. 
Casualties in the industrial army from 
iccident and occupational disease may be 
well likened to the casualties in combat 

rces during war, and the physical and 


of ceaseless 


* Read at the Joint Session of the Industrial Hygiene 


Public Health Administration Sections of the 
\merican Public Health Association at the Fifty-fourth 
\nnual Meeting at St. Louis, Mo., October 22, 1925 


New York City 


financial losses may be just as great. In 
peace time the industrial army 
tinually waging a warfare against the 
illness and poisoning which may result 
from exposure to hazards incident to the 
various processes of manufacture, as well 
as against the accidents, avoidable and 
unavoidable, due both to hand tools and 


is con- 


machinery, and for all of which the gen 
eral public pays the price just as in war. 

For years there have been increasing 
efforts to control accidents and diseases, 
but these efforts have been along widely 
divergent lines and have been carried out 
by various agencies. To properly safe 
guard the health and body of the worker, 
all agencies must be in accord with a 
view toward working along common lines 
to one great end, that is the maintenance 
of a high physical standard among out 
people, for it must be borne in mind that 
the children of to-day are the nation of 
to-morrow. Just as the defensive force 
found it necessary to have proper sanita 
tion in order to protect the army that 
came after, so we must have proper safe 
guards not only to protect the individual 
of to-day, but to protect the children who 
are the national asset of the future. 

New York State which was the first 
to provide for a medical inspector ot 
factories encountered many difficulties in 
the early days of standardization in the 
field of industrial hygiene. In an effort 
to work along scientific lines a request 
was made for the courtesies of the labora 
tory facilities of one of the large cities ; 
the request was not granted. Yet some 
time after that the same city established 
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fi 


. duplicate division of the state’s division 
of industrial hygiene. 

While it is true there is plenty of room 
for workers in this movement, coopera- 
tion in the beginning would have been 
productive of far greater results for both 
state and municipality. It should be 
remembered that it took years for state 
ind local authorities to agree on collective 
ction with federal authorities for the 
proper control of milk and food stuffs, 
ind for the establishment of quarantine 
to control communicable diseases coming 
irom either local or foreign parts, and 
that after such liaison was established 
there was a considerable decrease in the 
spread of communicable and the various 
so-called contagious diseases. 

The field of industrial hygiene is a 
road one with room for all to work, but 
it must first be recognized as a live 
branch of general medicine, and there 
must be proper coordination of all work- 
ers within the field. No football team 
can gain success without proper team- 
work, just so we can never be successful 
in our control or elimination of industrial 
(liseases or accidents without the proper 
united action on the part of all concerned. 

Within the state we have varied manu- 
facturing processes and varied types of 
cupation, and in order to secure proper 
sanitary conditions we must have stand- 
irdized regulations. Without proper con- 
certed action on the part of the state and 
local authorities, there will be a wide 
livergence of such standards, which in 
some cases may prove a hardship to the 
industrial interests in one portion of the 
state with a great laxity in another por- 
tion. This all has a bearing on the finan- 
‘ial status of industry, broadly speaking. 
It may be asked how. The manufacturer 
who is made to work under rules requir- 
ing high standards of sanitation and 
hygiene and proper protection of em- 
ploves exposed to industrial hazards must, 
necessity, be under a heavy financial 
‘bligation so far as his production is con- 
cerned, and consequently must put a 


higher price on his goods. The manu- 
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facturer who can produce goods under 
insanitary conditions and with no pro- 
tection for his employes, can naturally 
produce at a lower cost and undersell his 
competitor in the market, which is placing 
a penalty on the manufacturer who pro- 
duces goods under sanitary conditions. 
This can be remedied only by standards 
which would apply throughout the state, 
and it is the natural function of the state 
department of labor to recommend and 
enforce such standards. Should the 
municipality have various other standards 
which are enforceable only in that local- 
ity, it would prove a burden to industry 
by discriminating for or against the 
manufacturer in another locality where 
the standards are different. 

This proves then that there must be 
cooperation between state and local 
authorities in order to secure the best 
results. These results can only be ob- 
tained by conferences between the state 
and local authorities, and the passing of 
local ordinances in accordance with exist- 
ing state statutes. While police powers 
are necessary, there should be more 
research that will result in practical ad- 
vice, so that there will be less necessity 
for drastic or police enforcement. 

Again, it may be asked what the rela- 
tion is to be between state and city health 
departments and state labor departments 
to industrial hygiene work and industrial 
hygiene workers. Under a former New 
York State Commissioner of Health the 
State Health Department considered the 
establishing of an industrial hygiene 
bureau within the State Health Depart- 
ment but the plan has not materialized 
so tar. 

The factors governing accident and 
health hazards so far as the industry is 
concerned are: machinery, lighting, air 
conditioning and sanitary conveniences, 
together with water supply and facilities 
for washing. These problems can be 
taken care of within the industry itself, 
and the statutes provide the inspection 
force of the labor department with the 
machinery for enforcing not only the 


il 
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code rules relating to these’ to his state of health, and this is wher 
Remedial measures are: safety the public health departments could assist 
idequate lighting, ventilating and educational measures 


systems; toilet, wash, | 


depart 
uncl | me ec tocether st] he educ; nal d 

inch ane nents, together with the educational ce 
rooms; and in compressed air partment, could institute educational 


ivsical examinations ot the measures so that the children and minors 


who are the coming workers could lb 
is not only the factors within taught the necessity of maintaining a hig! 
try that are responsible tor accl phy S1¢ al tand ird nd to 


insist on. the 


r illness so far as the individual installation of safetv devices. also to us 


concerned. We have factors the proper safeguards provided, both as 
re extraneous to the industry to machinery and to health hazards 
re: housing conditions, domesti \n ideal method of cooperatio ind 
food, rest, recreation and pet 1 practical one as well, would be the 
len [In the housing conditions assignment by the state health depart 
e the questions of light, sanitation ment of a chemist or even medical officers 
conditioning. The food condi to the jabor department for special re 
ve not only to do with the tood search in industrial hygiene and expe 
it with dietetics in general. The inspection work Chis would not be 
»§ the worker have to do with required im routin ises, but in esta 
he visits, the types of recrea lishments guilty of violations it might he 
eeks or indulges in, and personal required tor evidence necessary to pros« 
is to do with his own cleanliness = cution \nother method of procedure 
wearing apparel for work and would be on the part of the large univer 
(hese are factors not entirely sities having engineering, chemical and 
scope of research or even the medical schools Work could be pet 
force of the labor department, tormed by their chemical and medical 
no way completely governed undergraduate or postgraduate students 
statutes or common observance n the field of industrial hvgiene fot 
ictors would naturally come department so that the activities would 
e scope ot state or local health be credited to thei legree or thesis 
ts for they are purely publi [In instituting any reform with refet 
itters, and these departments are ence to code or statute relating to indus 
equipped to control or maxe trial hygiene, and the question as t 
such conditions what bureau or department the functions 
¢ to the physical condition of | should be lodged in, it must be borne i: 
er within the industries, in some mind that many of these questions 
state law requires medical ex letermined entirely | legislation 
of the worker \ physical ibor department or any similar depart 
nm ot the applicant betore lh ment with like inctions is established b 
ed would determine whether lh legislative act, with definite statutes gov 
| to follow the occupation he erning its activities. It would be impo 
if not so fitted he could be put ible tor a state, or local health depart 
work he workers should then ment whose work is governed by local 
periodic physical examinations ordinances, although the departmer 
iny incipient illness could be itself be established by statute or chartet 
and thus preventive measures to properly carry out without frictio: 


against accident or illness provisions to make inspections 1 
industry. The worker in addi where the statutes clearly provide that 
| insist on periodic physical some other department should do tl 


on for his own information as work 


Live 
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Industry to-day throughout states and 
municipalities is crying against multi- 
plicity and duplication of inspections, and 
our aim should be to simplify inspection, 
not to recommend more laws, but on the 
other hand less laws and more personnel 
to secure better observance of the laws 
we already have. ‘The manufacturer 
would welcome any innovation that will 
tend to the enforcement of the law by 
fewer visits to his plant. With many 
inspectors from various departments 
making visits, each with a different inter- 
pretation of the law or ordinance, there 
is apt to be, to say the least, delayed or 
even non-observance of the laws and 
ordinances. 

The worker is becoming more alive to 
the fact that industrial accidents and dis- 
eases can be prevented, for he knows now 
that these mean a financial loss to himself 
and his family. The old saying that “ it 
is hard to teach an old dog new tricks ” 
applies in industry where we still have 
the old time type of workman with his 
rule of thumb methods, and these old 
timers exert a certain influence on some 
of the younger men and thus impede the 
rapid progress of industrial hygiene. 
And now that the female has invaded 
the realms formerly dominated by the 
male, this opens a new field for special 
attention. 

The younger worker must look to the 
schools for an education in general pub- 
lic health and also safety in industry. The 
public schools, trade and technical schools 


and private institutions should realize 
that theirs is the real place to install pre- 
ventive measures against accident and 
health hazards, and to urge the use of 
safety devices in their manual training 
departments, so that the minor in later 
life, from force of habit, will insist upon 
such measures being provided by his 
employer. 

Workshops in penal institutions should 
be made just as safe as the shops of 
industry, and accident and health hazards 
minimized or eliminated by proper safe- 
guards. These are as much within the 
field of industrial hygiene as is the work- 
place of commerce or industry, and 
should receive the same attention. 

Here is a virgin field for industrial 
hygiene, that could well be covered by 
state or local health department. The 
results of investigations in these institu- 
tions, with facilities to try out safety 
measures, would furnish accurate data 
that could well be used as control statis- 
tics and the industries and workers would 
profit by the relief from experimental 
work. 

It is obvious that the field for the study 
of industrial hygiene is very broad. The 
problems presented can only be solved 
by intensive research. All public health 
agencies may labor in the field, but it 
should be with one main goal and with a 
well defined procedure closely related to 
the work pursued by each separate unit, 
the one end should be cooperation, not 
duplication with complication. 


| 


PROGRAM PLANNING* 


NORMAN MacL. HARRIS, M.B., Fettow A.P.H.A. 


Chief, Laboratory of Hygiene, Department of Health, Ottawa, Canada 


HE VAST “ Terra 
| Incognita”” of sixty years ago is now 
obliteration; the 
ration is about closed; and the last 
lecades have witnessed the progress 
intensive the terrain 
iired through pioneer exploration. 
the: earlier days with the rapid 
juisition of data pertaining to discovery 
new species, the general outlook and 
was of a less concrete nature than 
f to-day. In consequence, accepted 
n on matters relating to cause and 
ct were naturally very broad, easily 
sumed and as readily understood or 
epted by the generality of workers. As 
esearch proceeded along the new chan- 
ls opened up by general biology, 
sics, physical chemistry and other 
nches of science, with their searching 
liries into the “ whys and wherefores ’ 
previously accumulated general facts, 
on quickly lost its broad assumptions 
| entered upon a stage of flux. At the 
sent time, although accepted opinion 
hardened along certain lines, there 
still said to prevail in many lines of 
uiry this same state of flux. The field 
yearly becoming more complex and 
ialized and our information is being 
reased almost quicker than it can be 
rbed. Old topics are being reinvesti- 
| and in many instances given a new 
ning; therefore opinions are more 


~ 


bacteriological 


era of 


o;Tr 
gross 


survey of 


| more prone to undergo corresponding 
nges. It is the recognition of this 
of instability of accepted opinion 
t leads up to the theme of my address. 
this Association and in its sections 


Presented to the Laboratory Section of the Ameri 
Public Health Association at the Fifty-fourth 
| Meeting at St. Louis, Mo., October 19, 1925 


meet the best minds who govern in mat- 
ters ot and public health. 
Here it is that the ventilation of opinion 
upon the many conditions affecting public 
health should be given all due treedom 
of expression, and 


bacteriology 


discussion weight. 
This is not to be interpreted as suggesting 
that there is, or has been, any circumscrip- 
tion of such, but in this section along cer- 
tain lines of procedure, have we been 
as careful as we might have been to take 
the requisite measures to allow of suffi- 
cient expressions of opinion, thereby per- 
mitting them to carry as much weight as 
they deserve, and at the same time con- 
veying something concrete and convincing 
to the minds of listeners ? 

Though these remarks may seem to be 
in the form of criticism, one of the pre- 
rogatives of the position of chairman is 
that of criticism, which, if followed by 
suggestion, ought not to be allowed to 
wound our pride and satisfaction in our 
record and accomplishments. Great as 
they have been, I believe that we can and 
should do better, and it is in this spirit 
I assume the role of critic. 

It has been the privilege of your chair- 
man during the past winter and spring, 
to participate in the activities of the Cen- 
tral Program Committee of the Associa- 
tion, whereby much food for reflection 
of a practical nature has come to him. 
These reflections have generated certain 
ideas, looking towards a possible change 
framing its 
best 


in the section’s methods of 


program for the production of the 
results. 

Opinion to-day on many points is in a 
state of instability or flux, and with such 


an idea in the minds of many of us, we 
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assemble at the yearly meetings in the 
hope that we will meet with some evident 
attempt on the part of the officers of the 
section to draw up a program that will 
take into consideration the thorough ven- 
tilation of a topic or two and allow of 
ample discussion; so that the majority of 
those in attendance at the section’s meet- 
ings may leave each year with a greater 
satisfaction in having knotty problems 
presented and thrashed out. That such 
a mode as this has not been attempted of 
recent years, is common knowledge to all. 
No blame can be attached to any one of 
the members more than to another; we 
have been all equally negligent. We have 
all been following the easy road, and 
apparently no one has lifted up his voice 
in the attempt to make it otherwise. The 
usual procedure in the making up ef our 
program of late vears, appears to have 
been about as follows: 

\ general announcement is made by 
circular or otherwise, that “ papers are 
expected to be in the hands of either the 
chairman or secretary of the section by 

date.” These officers then duly 
await the trickling in by mail, over a 
period of a few weeks, of a heterogeneous 
collection of titles: some debate may be 
held regarding the acceptance or rejection 
of doubtful papers, but as soon as a suffi- 
ciency of titles has been collected to fill 
out the specified ‘time allotted for the 
reading of papers, the program is com- 
pleted and closed. Under such conditions 
can it be possible for the benefit of the 
members as a whole to secure adequate 
expression of opinion upon matters of 
importance other than in a haphazard and 
ineffective way 

The value of a program is measured 
by the average member of the section 
largely according to the degree in which 
his mind has been enriched by the values 
expressed in the papers presented, and 
bv the discussions thereby engendered. 
By the prevailing system, so often the 
nature of the topics collected (not planned 
for), and the lack of well-planned discus- 
sion, defeat their object so that many of 
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us depart for home as hungry and as 
unsatisfied as when we came. 

Can a program system be evolved that 
will overcome this ever-present danger 
to the members of mental sub-nutrition ’ 
| am quite positive that there can be. li 
the section program committee can be 
vitalized, it will readily occur to the minds 
therein what the necessary steps should 
be. Your attention is directed to what 
should govern us under the circumstances 
The lately amended Constitution of the 
Association, a copy of which should be 
in the hands of each officer and member 
of the Section Council, definitely lays 
down in Article VIII of the “ Constitu- 
tion for Sections ” the status and general 
procedure of the Program Committee. 
It states that “all programs shall be pre 
pared under the standards established by 
the Central Committee on Programs ot 
the Association.” It is therefore very 
evident from the method of program con- 
struction as practiced in the past, that we 
as a section have not been living up to 
what was expected of us, and this largely 
through ignorance of these standards ot 
the Central Program Committee. 

To meet the situation the following 
brief suggestions are offered: 


1. The Program Committee to be estab- 
lished in conformity with the regulations as 
laid down by the “ Constitution for Sections.” 

2. This Committee to be guided in the 
preparation of its program by planning for 
the presentation of at least two papers on 
active, debatable topics each year, and mak 
ing ample provision in advance for a formal 
discussion thereon by one or two members 
The papers so presented, together with for- 
mal and general discussion to be so designed 
as to fill one session, at least, of the meet- 
ings of the section. 

3. All voluntary contributions, such as 
are collected under the present prevailing 
system, to be, as in the past, passed upon 
by the committee and a suitable selection 
made by them, sufficient to fill up the bal- 
ance of the hours assigned for the remaining 
meetings of the section, allowing of course 
for the usual discussion of the section's 
business. 

4. If necessary, the committee to solicit 
from time to time the opinion or suggestions 
of section members as to topics of greatest 
possible interest to the section as a whole. 


\ METHOD o1 


s, of necessity, would mean the ex- 
energ\ time the 
the members, the 
therefrom be 
to 
members of the section, and would 


re of and on 
but 


would 


some of 
ts accruing 
e greatest degree of usefulness 

crystallize opinion and give added 
ht in the eves of the Association as 
le and of the public as well. Such 
aid the 
Standard 
have to 
definite 
opinion 
its members. Matters under de- 
this committee might be offered 


might also greatly 
the Commtitee on 
“ls, where often matters 
either from lack 


unanimity 


enie 
oft 


elaved, of 


mation or of 


gestions for the consideration of the 
Committee, requesting that 
rs be asked of members qualified to 

\wuthoritatively on these subjects, or 


ram 
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stimulate their activities or those of the 
vounger members of the section for re 


lhe information collected 
could later on be presented and thor 
at 
leading either to the solution of the prob 
lem at least advancing it materially 
the 
mittee would be performing a real service 


search 


St) 


oughly discussed a future meeting 
or 


In such ways then, Program Com 
to the members, and be living up to the 
responsibilities which its relationship to 
the section’s affairs demands 

lf this, the premier section of the A.P 
H.A. 
leader in opinions on laboratory and other 
to the activities 
\ssociation, I hope that you will agre« 


is to continue to be considered the 


problems cognate the 
with me that some change along the lines 
proposed should be encouraged and that 


without delay 


A METHOD OF ANALYZING STATISTICAL DATA 


BY CODING ON AN 


ROBERT 


LDENTS in varied fields of science 


Ni 
re 


often confronted with the need 
statistical analyses of problems. If 
ive not access to card punching, 
ng, and tabulating machinery the 


the needed analysis 


prevents the analvsis, 


mechanics of 


or extends it 
such a period of time that frequently 
the 
mechanical 


is not worth 


effort expended 


attained when 


lation is available the amount of ma- 


may not warrant punching it on 


and vet the copying of the informa 


cards, or transcribing it to check 


is a tedious task 
he method 


described below was de 


ed in an attempt to shorten the labor 
lved small statistical studies. 

is nothing particularly new about 
steps involved, and it may be that 


ADDING MACHINE 


JORDAN 


dicine, Yale Unive 


the 
same method, though the writer has neve1 


others have evolved and are using 


seen a description of such a procedure in 
the 
revealed its use elsewhere 


inquiries have not 


It is therefore 


literature, and 


presented in the hope that it may be help 


ful to others. It has obvious and serious 


disadvantages which will be considered 


after the procedure has been outlined, but 
for certain kinds of problems it 1s almost 


ideal Probably the method can best be 
presented by describing its actual opera 
tion in analvzing material to which it 
proved to be especially adapted 

It became necessary to analyze the 


birth records of a certain city tor a period 


of six months. The birth certificates were 


bound, a volume for each month, and 
stored in the vault of the registrar of 
vital statistics Copving the essential 
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items of each certificate on cards would 
have been an enormous task. Making 
the necessary classifications on check 
sheets was equally displeasing. The 
method employed was as follows: 


2003113 


A small multiple-bank adding machine 
was coded as shown in “A” of the illus- 
tration. This was done by sticking 
adhesive tape on a piece of cardboard. 
Circles were then cut with a cork borer 
and the adhesive disks peeled from the 
cardboard backing. These were attached 
to the keys and marked with ink as shown. 
This machine was carried to the regis- 
trar’s office and as one worker read the 
information from the birth records it 
was coded by another. The repeat key 
on the machine was locked and the third 
“1” from the left depressed. This 
remained down throughout the coding of 
a month’s records, and hence, recorded 
the total number of records included. If 
the “reader” found that the parents of the 
first infant recorded were “ colored” the 
key marked “C” was depressed by the 
“ coder ”; if the delivery was at the home 
the key marked “11” was depressed; if 
a midwife was in attendance the key 
marked “ M ” was depressed; and if the 
family was in the lowest social and 
economic group (roughly determined by 


a previous geographical study) the key 
marked “3” was depressed. Thus one 
record was coded and moving the lever 
printed on the adding machine tape the 
number 1003133. This code number then 
shows (ignoring the check“ one ” and the 
two ciphers following) a birth to colored 
parents (3XXX), at home (X1XX), at- 
tended by a midwife (XX3X), and of the 
lowest economic class (XXX3). 

The total number of subdivisions of 
each item were: 


Parentage : 
N—native (1XXX) 
F—foreign (2XXX) 
C—colored (3XXX) 
Place of confinement : 
H—home (X1XX) 
A—hospital (X2XX) 
B—hospital (X3XX) 
C—hospital (X4XX) 
Attendant : 
P—physician (XX1X) 
S—specialist (XX2X) 
M—midwife (XX3X) 
Economic or social group: 
1—highest (XXX1) 
2—intermediate (XXX2) 
3—lowest (XXX3) 


UT—non-residents (XXX4) 

O—in any place means unknown. 
The key board was not cleared between 
records. This was unnecessary since the 
depression of a second key in any row 
automatically throws out the key pre- 
viously depressed. Another advantage of 
this procedure is that it does not require 
a depression for the check “1” at the 

left of the keyboard for each record. 
The records for one month were re- 
corded in code in this fashion and a total 
struck from the machine and the tape 
removed. The lower portion would then 
appear as in “ B” in the illustration. The 
six figures on the right of the total are 
of no value being only the total of the 
code numbers. The three at the left 
(546) represent the total number of 
births for the month which are recorded 
on the tape. This was repeated for each 
of the months to be studied and in a 
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ar way short tapes containing the 
still births were made for each 
th. 
kecoding the four numbers shown in 
we find that the first represents a 
1 to colored parents, delivery at home 
physician, and the family in the 
st economic group. The second 
ws a birth to non-resident, native par- 
its attended by a specialist in Hospital 
Che third shows a birth to foreign 
irents of the middle class, attended by a 
ysician at Hospital C. The fourth, a 
rth to native parents of the lowest class, 
ttended by a midwife in the home. 
[he adding machine tapes containing 
coded births were then brought back 
the office and all the possible combina- 
ns of numerals written at the left of a 
irge check sheet (“C”). One worker 
read from the tapes and the other checked 
the large sheet accordingly. The number 
f checks was added giving a total of the 
number of times that each possible classi- 
fication of a birth had occurred. 
The material is, at this stage, analyzed 
the greatest number of sub-classifica- 
ms possible and combinations of the 
umbers on the check sheet will in a few 
minutes give any information that the 
material contains. For example, “2133” 
shows that there were 435 births to for- 
ign parents of the poorest class, delivered 
the home by a midwife. The sum of 
checks for all numbers containing 
2” in the first place at the left gives 
total number of births to foreign par- 
nts, irrespective of place of delivery, or 
ittendant, or social class. The sum of 
ill numbers with “2” in the first place 
t the left, and “2” in the second place 
rom the left shows the total number of 
rths to foreign parents occurring in 
Hospital A. In this way the most com- 
plicated table desired may be prepared in 


a few minutes by means of a few addi- 
tions. Percentages are quickly worked 
and the task is completed. 

There are two chief advantages of this 
method as shown above. In the first 
place it obviated the necessity of either 
copying the desired information at the 
registrar's office or performing most of 
the analysis there, and in the second place 
when the material is once coded no sub- 
division is necessary. That is, major 
classes are not picked out and then sepa- 
rated and further subdivided, but the 
smaller classifications are obtained di- 
rectly and the more general information 
is secured by combination. This method 
might be called a “ statistical synthesis ” 
rather than a “ statistical analysis.” 

The disadvantages of this procedure are 
not insignificant. It is not applicable to 
the coding of records each of which con- 
tains a large number of individual items, 
for it can readily be seen that as the items 
increase the possible numbers increase and 
this will soon lead to an unwieldy check 
sheet that will consume more time than 
the process is intended to save. There- 
fore, the fewer the possible number of 
items (14 in this study) the better the 
method will be and as the number of 
items increases it would be wise to weigh 
carefully the possible complexity of the 
check sheet against the time of transcrib- 
ing that is saved by the coding process. 

The possible combinations, expansions, 
and modifications are obvious and nu- 
merous. The total number of items is 
the limiting factor. Finally, the writer 
wishes to repeat again that this is not a 
method for any statistical analysis but a 
possible one in many types, and a very 
profitable one in some types. If appli- 
cable it is a timesaver, but it should be 
used only after weighing its merits against 
those of other procedures. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE* 


HENRY FIELD SMYTH, M.D., Fetrow A.P.H.A. 


Laboratary of Hygiene, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa 


\ LI. OF THE ADVANCES in indus- 
trial hygiene cannot be detailed in 


so short a paper, and little would be 
gained by offering a mere index of the 
instructive papers presented in this field. 
We must then confine our remarks 
largely to activities in our own country, 
omitting of necessity much that is of 
great interest even here, and attempt to 
show by a few selected illustrations the 
trends of present day efforts and the 
newer and better methods of attack on 
industrial health problems. It is also 
desired to refer to the activities and aims 
of the Industrial Hygiene Section of the 
Association and point out how it may 
and does affiliate with other sections. 
Various agencies are at work in the 
field of industrial health and are con- 
tributing towards the advancement and 
spread of knowledge on these lines. A 
few of our leading medical schools have 
for some vears been offering courses in 
or related to industrial hygiene, usually 
in connection with public health training. 
his vear sees the addition of at least 
one recruit to these ranks in the creation 
of an assistant professorship of industrial 
hvgiene in the newly organized Public 
Health Institute at Columbia University. 
In the institutions above referred to, in- 
dustrial health problems are offering more 
and more attractive fields for special re- 
search by staff and graduate students. 
This type of work offers very great 
promise of advancement in our knowl- 
edge, particularily when undertaken not 


— 


* Read at the First General Session of the American 
Public Health Association at the Fifty-fourth Annual 
Meeting t St. Lowis, Me October 19, 1925 


by single workers on isolated problems, 
but by groups of workers representing 
various lines of university activities bear- 
ing on and related to different phases of 
larger problems. Many industrial health 
problems may be viewed from various 
angles, as, clinical medicine, pathology 
chemistry, physics, engineering, and hy- 
giene, and their proper and complete solu- 
tion lies only in collaboration and study 
by representatives from all of these de- 
partments, and at times from others. The 
best illustration of the value of such 
cooperative, well-directed effort is seen i 
the recent lead poisoning studies con 
ducted in the Harvard Public Health 
School by Aub, Fairhall, Minot, and 
others, and now published in monograph 
form. “ This type of university attack 
on an industrial hygiene problem pro- 
duces results far in advance of anything 
we ordinarily obtain through other agen 
cies. It has a deliberation and finish about 
it which means a great deal.” 

This country has recently made two 
very important contributions to the liter 
ature of industrial hygiene, both by 
members of this section. Kober and 
Havhurst’s work, /ndustrial Health, 1s 
a distinct advance on the previous work 
of Kober and Hanson, and is invaluabk 
to teachers and investigators. Dr. Alice 
Hamuilton’s /ndustrial Poisons the 
United States, just published, is another 
mine of information for those interested 
in industrial hygiene and medicine, though 
she herself is forced to admit that most 
of the reliable information we have on 
this subject is not American in origin 
and does not always fit conditions here 
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ne of our state medical journals is 
nizing the growing importance of 
trial medicine and hygiene by the 
uration of a department devoted to 
c subjects. The Atlantic Medical 
published jointly by the State 
eties of Pennsylvania and Delaware, 
n a department in the October issue 
is year. 
mong government agencies, the U. S. 
Health Service and the Bureau of 
es are both actively interested in in- 
rial hygiene problems. The former 
has been particularly active in the 
tion of industrial morbidity sta- 
s. This work, which was begun in 
Public Health Service in an extremely 
way about has in- 
ised until at the present time they 
approxi- 


10 years ago, 
elve morbidity records of 
itely 150,000 persons engaged in many 
es of industries. These records have 
only been extremely valuable in giv- 
some information as to the character 
the amount of sickness in our indus- 
| population, but they are beginning to 


int out the bad spots in industry, where 
pecial effort may be made towards the 
uction of avoidable sickness. In each 
tance where a report has been rendered 
industry, the report has been received 

given careful study by the plant 
cials. 


lhe 


Bureau of Mines Laboratories in 
ttsburgh has been conducting some very 
ellent and most interesting studies in 
ntilation, particularly as to the effects 
high temperatures and humidities on 
fort, and the plotting of “ equal com 
zones "* of temperatures and humidi- 
Methods for the detection of carbon 
noxide in blood and air developed in 
laboratories are a great aid in the 
and easy detection of this toxic 
industrial 
the 


labor, in 


our state governments 


nene is in some cases considered 
vince of departments of 
health departments where 1t 
ould rightfully belong, but more often 


s the problem of no one in particular, 


eTs ot 
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except the small but growing number ot 
larger industries that care more or less 
for the health of their own employes. No 
state health department is as active as it 
should be in protecting the health of the 
workers at work, and the same may be 
said of most state labor departments. 
The New York State Department ot 
Labor is a notable exception to this, how 
having recently created or re 
organized a division of industrial hygiene 
under Dr. 
be giving an excellent account of itself 


ever.r, 
Leland Cofer which seems to 


It has just completed nearly a year’s in 
tensive study of the hazard of lead 
poisoning in the various industries of the 
state, and is trying to inaugurate a sort 
of exchange system of facts and opinions 
in connection with industrial diseases and 
accident prevention. Dr. Cofer feels that 
it has made considerable progress in in 
forming the medical profession of the 
state and the employes and employers of 
the industrial hygiene conditions in the 
state, not only as found by the depart- 
but as learned from 
these very same doctors. 


ment investigators, 


Pennsylvania has for seveia: vears pro- 
duced nothing constructive in the way of 
industrial hygiene studies, but is now en 
gaged in an intensive study of the hazards 
of spray painting, a rapidly developing 
method for the application of protective 
and decorative coatings of many kinds, 
such as paints, varnishes, enamels, lac- 
quers, In addition 
to the loading of the atmosphere with 
lead and other pigments, turpentine and 


cement and fire clavs. 


linseed oil, many newer interior flat finish 
paints and quick drying lacquers and var- 
nishes contain -benzole, amyl acetate, and 
other, less generally known, more or less 
likely to 
This investigation in Pennsylvania is be- 


volatile solvents prove toxic. 
ing conducted by a staff including a labor 
department medical inspector, two chemi 
cal engineers and a doctor of public 
health, and its work will be reviewed and 
criticised by an advisory committee repre 
senting the Public Health Service, science, 


industrial medicine, labor and industry. 


| 
| 
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Its report will form the basis of regula- 
tions governing the use of all spray paint- 
ing outfits in the state. Complementing 
these field studies in Pennsylvania, one 
of the large insurance companies of the 
United States is planning a series of labo- 
ratory tests on the effects of the vapors 
of the newer, less fully understood 
solvents now used in many nitrocellulose 
and other lacquers. This linking of the 
research laboratory with the field work 
program adds greatly to the value of 
each. These groups of workers will keep 
in touch with each other and collaborate 
as far as possible. 

Organized industry itself is taking an 
active interest in health problems as 
shown by the 3 progress reports of the 
Benzol Committee of the National Safety 
Council, showing the growing menace of 
benzol as a toxic hazard to American 
industry. This report was one of the 
incentives leading to the Pennsylvania 
study referred to above. 

The industrial physician himself can- 
not usually give the time and has not 
often the facilities or training to investi- 
gate health hazards, except possibly in 
his own industrial plant, or by the ques- 
tionnaire method. The latter is often 
unsatisfactory and requires very careful 
interpretation of incomplete or mislead- 
ing answers, but may in some cases give 
much valuable information and shed new 
light on old problems. The industrial 
physician, however, is learning more and 
more the importance of industry as a 
health factor. One of our leading indus- 
trial physicians, a former councillor of 
this section, writes: “ The response of 
the working man to the efforts of the 
medical department and his accepting the 
fact that the doctor in the plant through 
physical examinations, hygiene, etc., is 
working for him, helping him to keep fit 
and on the job, is a distinct and most im- 
portant advance of recent years.” 

Industrial medicine in Philadelphia has 
a very active local organization interested 
in scientific advances, which recently col- 


laborated with the Philadelphia Health 
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Council in a study of the industrial medi. 
cal service in the city. They showed that 
a very small proportion of the city’s 
workers had any degree of health service 
while at work. * As a result of this work 
the Philadelphia Health Council is offer- 
ing to groups of 1,000 employes in small 
industries, as a demonstration, the benefits 
of a joint health service, including medi- 
cal examinations and sanitary surveys. 
This work is in charge of a former mem- 
ber of the U. S. Public Health Service, 
a man of wide experience in industrial 
medicine and hygiene. 

Industrial physicians of northern New 
Jersey have recently organized a similar 
local association which promises to be 
quite active. 

The plant physician, however, cares for 
not more than 10 per cent of the country’s 
workers, as shown by a committee report 
at our last annual meeting. The other 
90 per cent must be cared for by group 
clinics and health services, by state labor 
or health departments, or left to their 
own devices. 

The Conservancy Laboratories of Cin- 
cinnati, in addition to routine health 
service to industry, makes a point of con- 
ducting regularly some piece of scientific 
investigation of an industrial hygiene 
problem, and one of these studies will be 
presented at this meeting. 

The need of constant vigilance in in- 
dustrial health protection is shown by the 
occurrence of two cases of phosphorus 
necrosis of the jaw last year in a small 
fireworks factory in Maryland (a condi- 
tion thought by most of us to be obsolete 
since the legislation against phosphorus 
matches), and by an outbreak of an en- 
tirely new type of industrial poisoning in 
a factory making luminous watch dials. 
This developed as a necrosis of the jaw, 
clinically resembling phosphorus necrosis, 
and apparently due to a_ radioactive 
substance. 

But the most striking illustration was 
one that in the last year was responsible 
for a number of sudden deaths of a most 
disturbing type and which aroused a 
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m-wide interest. We refer, of course, 
e deaths resulting from the manu- 
ire of tetra-ethyl lead for use as an 
erator and anti-knock compeund for 
engines. These cases were acute lead 
ming of the most violent maniacal 
and were due to lack of care in de- 
ping manufacture, on a large scale, 
igh the company which developed this 
compound had done considerable re- 
h work before its introduction. 

he widespread interest in these cases 

| the fears of the general intensive use 

all classes of people led to the calling 

. conference in May, 1925, of scientists 

m all over the United States in the 

e of the Surgeon General of the 

blic Health Service. The calling of 

h a general conference to consider and 

vise on an industrial health menace was 

entirely new step in industrial hygiene 

one calculated to stimulate interest 

industrial health work as nothing else 
is previously done. 

(he corporation responsible for the de- 
elopment and introduction of ethyl 
isoline voluntarily withdrew it from the 
eneral market pending a report on a 
irther systematic investigation of its 
ienace to health and as to the possibility 
{ a widespread distribution of inorganic 
ead salt in the exhaust of motors. This 
vestigation is planned and supervised 

a committee of scientists of the highest 
tanding, who were appointed by the 
Surgeon General, to report to him about 

iarv 1, 1926. 

(his incident has called attention to the 

t, already realized by some, that when 
inufacturing exists which is constantly 
roducing new poisonous substances, we 

ve no machinery for evaluating their 
until much harm may have 
ready been done. 

In closing, let us consider the aims and 
jects of the Industrial Hygiene Section 

this Association. “Government and 
nvention everywhere were and still are 
voting time and energies to extending 

ommodations in the shape of charity 
ervices to the disabled, rehabilitation and 
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occasionally compensation, instead of de- 
voting resources to prevention ; and health 
workers were not and many still are not 
looking upon health of the worker or of 
the work place as a part of their genuine 
programs.” Most of our industrially 
employed are in small industries which 
do not feel that they can afford health 
service. The laws in most states have 
placed such activities in labor depart- 
ments and few of them are functioning 
efficiently in this respect. This section 
aims to bring together in a common 
bond those in labor departments, health 
departments, industrial medicine, and 
scientific institutions, who are actively 
engaged or interested in industrial health 
work of any kind; to encourage inter- 
change of ideas, mutual helpfulness and 
the dissemination of information; and to 
spread the gospel of industrial health. 
Some of us have been endeavoring wher- 
ever it has been possible to stimulate local 
health officers to a greater interest in in- 
dustrial health problems, and here and 
there we feel that we have succeeded. 
This section has an active membership 
numbering many of the foremost workers 
in these lines in the country and a small 
but increasing list of enthusiastic Fellows, 
and we urge all who are vitally interested, 
or should be so, to join with us and in- 
crease our influence. We have several 
standing committees to keep in touch with 
advances and stimulate new work in in- 
dustrial hygiene lines. At this session we 
are cooperating with the Sanitary Engi- 
neering Section in the discussion of engi- 
neering problems of industrial hygiene, 
and with the Public Health Administra- 
tion Section in the discussion of the 
proper function of the public health 
official in industrial hygiene activities and 
in the consideration of the need of legis- 
lation providing for some machinery to 
prevent the further occurrence of such 
episodes as that of tetra-ethyl lead—to 
provide means of control of poisonous 
substances other than foods entering into 
interstate commerce, and other problems 


of similar nature. 
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THE LABORATORY IN PUBLIC HEALTH 
WORK* 


s. C. PRESCOTT, Fettow A.P.H.A. 


Professor, Department of Biology and Public Health, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass 


_ LABORATORY has long been 
recognized as an important agency in 
public health. From small beginnings in 
the application of chemistry and later of 
bacteriology to sanitation, the scope of 
laboratory operation has greatly increased 
until it touches upon practically every 
phase of work dealing with the control 
of the environment and the examination 
of the individual suspected of being po- 
tentially a danger to his fellows. It also 
renders service in the periodic health 
examinations now so strongly recom- 
mended as a means of maintaining ac- 
curate knowledge of one’s physical con- 
dition. The position of the laboratory as 
one of the main factors in the promotion 
of public health work is thus unques- 
tioned, unassailable, and needs no defense 
so long as the point of view of personal 
and public service is maintained. Ob- 
viously, the methods employed, both 
jualitatively and quantitatively, must be 
scientifically grounded, properly devel- 
oped and thoroughly tested as to their 
reliability and accuracy in detective and 
confirmatory work. They must be sound 
in relation to their general application and 
adaptability to the problems of inspection 
and control commonly encountered. Fur- 
thermore, the general methods must be 
adaptable to the equipment and skill of 
the ordinary technician before the service 
rendered reaches its highest efficiency 
It 1s only necessary to point to the 
splendid results already attained in the 
examination and control of water sup- 


* Read at the First General Session of the American 
} lic Health Association at the Fifty-fourth Annual 
Meetir at St. Lonis. Me October 19. 1925 


plies, the improvement brought about ; 
milk supplies as a sequence to the routin 
bacteriological examinations, and in the 
restriction of communicable diseases 
through the effectiveness of diagnosti 
laboratory procedures and their immediate 
applications in bringing about preventiv: 
measures, to show how indispensable this 
arm of the public health service has 
become. 

There is little danger that the sanitar) 
engineer will fail to appreciate or give a 
true valuation to the laboratory findings 
of the chemist or bacteriologist becaus¢ 
of the close relationship between the two 
services, and the fact that the laborator) 
supplies the immediate method of meas 
uring the success of the engineer’s efforts 
There is more likelihood that those im 
mersed in the intensive study of the indi 
vidual, may overlook the significance o! 
the efforts of the chemist, the bacteriolo 
gist, the engineer or the sanitary inspector 
in improving environmental conditions 
especially when the effect of the work is 
not instantaneous and striking, but grad 
ual and continuous, and noticeable on! 


after a considerable period. 

Similarly, the statistician in his tabula 
tions and his study of trends may fail to 
recognize t'iat his data are affected by 
the service which may have been rendered 


by the immunologist, the industria! 
hygienist or the health teacher who at 
some earlier time may have applied new 
methods based on results of the labora 
tory method. It would be difficult to find 
any branch of public health endeavo 
which did not directly or indirectly con 
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h some phase of the laboratory 
It is because of these remote 
ships as well as of the immediate 
tions to public health problems that 
clopments and extensions of labo 
rrocedures should command the 
{all who are working in public 
even though in a restricted and 
pecialized field. 
public health procedures may be 
divided into those that modify 
ronment, aS in improvement of 
supply and sewage disposal, con- 
milk supplies, housing, factory 
and industrial hvgiene, and 
tly concerned with the td? 
n the control of communicable 
through the diagnostic laboratory, 
cife tests for susceptibility, and 
ve treatments. In all of these the 
ry plays an important part, either 


iplving the methods of measure- 


the materials for application. 


a survey recent progress 
ratory work can but touch upon 
f the things that seem to have 
significance from the standpoint 
\ssociation, omitting reference to 
matters which may be of importance 

the events of the vear, the revision 
tandard Methods of Water Analysis 
ertainly be mentioned as a notable 
ulvance in our studies on the 

of water supply and _ related 

sses Let it be understood that 
lardization does not imply perfection, 
rather a basis for greater accuracy. 
better comparison and coordination 
he results of the many workers over 
ide and varied area. Standard meth- 
herefore are not static and final but 
ressive. In the revision of methods 
icroscopical examination of water 
important possibilities not hitherto 
ured are mentioned in the new report: 
the fact that such examination may 
w important data on the clogging of 
rs and thus affect the operation as 
| as the sanitation of water supplies, 
ct of great significance to the engi- 
and second, that such examination 


may indicate the presence of an excess 
of toxic industrial wastes which have even 
wider public health significance in the 
general health and resistance of con 
sumers, in child welfare, and in industria 
hygiene. A complete revision of the 
details of the laboratory procedure adds 
greatly to the accuracy and service ol 
the method. 

he latest modification ot bacterio 
logical methods, while not extensive, has 
taken into account new research work 
and has also been in the direction ot 
greater accuracy and delicacy It is 
significant and noteworthy that the work 
which has been so painstakingly developed 
by the Laboratory Section of our Asso 
ciation during the past 20 years has been 
so useful that the present revision is 
accepted as standard procedure not only 
by our own Committee on Standard 
Methods, but also by the Council on 
Standards, and Committee on Standart 
Methods of the American Water Works 
\ssociation. The service of our own 
committee especially entitles it to ou 
gratitude and commendation. 

Che excellent work of Hinman bearing 
on the relative significance of Pact. coli 
and 6. aerogenes adds materially to ow 
knowledge of pollution of water, and th 
interpretation of results. The report ot 
the Advisory Committee on Official 
Water Standards, appointed by the U.S 
Public Health Service on the examinatio1 
of water supplies on common carriers in 
interstate traffic, with the statement o 
standards imposed, is also a notable con 
tribution to the subject of bacteriological 
water examination, and deals with the 
protection and method of examination ot 
waters used on trains and steamships, a 
matter certainly of general public health 
importance, since it may affect the well 
being of all who travel. No radical 
change of method has been introduced 
but the procedure has been made of more 
definite character \ new method ot 
rating the bacterial contamination of raw 
waters previous to filtration, developed 1 
the laboratory of the Little Falls, N. ] 
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Filtration Plant is worthy of note. Men- 
tion should also be made of the work of 
Norton, Levine, Wolman, Koser and the 
members of the U. S. Public Health 
Service whose investigations have added 
materially to the establishment of im- 
proved methods. In the field of sewage 
disposal, the excellent papers by Miss 
Hotchkiss and her coworkers on the 
biology of sewage and especially of the 
Imhotf tank constitute a laboratory con- 
tribution which adds greatly to our knowl- 
edge of processes of purification, and may 
have extended significance in relation to 
general public health. The chemical 
studies of Mohlman are also of impor- 
tance in this respect. 

The relation of milk supply to public 
health is a perennially fertile field for 
study. Laboratory control of milk sup- 
plies has greatly extended, and the cities 
now employing this method of supervi- 
sion are numbered by hundreds. The 
milk dealers themselves recognize more 
than ever before their responsibility to 
the consuming public and are probably 
doing even more than most health depart- 
ments in the improvement of sanitary 
quality of milk supply through the estab- 
lishment of laboratories for the sanitary 
classification of raw milk and more ade- 
quate control of efficiency of pasteuriza- 
tion. That this is still a matter of great 
importance is indicated by such studies 
as those of Shrader and his associates, 
and by the appearance during the year of 
the voluminous bulletin published by the 
U. S. Public Health Service (Bulletin 
No. 147), dealing with extensive studies 
on the destruction of human and bovine 
types of tubercle bacilli and of typhoid 
bacilli by commercial pasteurization, and 
also by papers by Heulings and others. 
These indications of are most 
encouraging. It is obvious that this wide- 
spread study of pasteurization is a matter 
of such public health significance that it 
will continue to demand attention, as it is 
apparent that the final word has not vet 
been spoken. 

The results of the laboratory leading 
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to progress in the sanitary handling oj 
foods and in the examination of food 
handlers is a cause for general satis{ac- 
tion. The possibility of infection of foods 
by carriers is so general in its application 
that all types of workers in the public 
health field must recognize its importance 
Major Parsons has pointed out the prac- 
tical value of the examination of food 
handlers to the U. S. Army and it is clear 
that it is of equal importance to the 
greater army of industrial workers and 
the whole population. 

When we consider the great number oi 
individuals who subject themselves daily 
to the possibilities of food infections 
through public eating houses, dishes and 
utensils, cooks, dishwashers, milk hand- 
lers, and the multitude of those who may 
unwittingly infect articles of food or 
drink, the importance of this subject, not 
merely to public health administration, 
but to industrial hygienists, nurses and 
health teachers, is clearly seen. Such an 
advance in method of detecting typhoid 
carriers as has been made by Dr. Havens 
in Alabama is a notable and distinct con- 
tribution to the subject. A swift survey 
of important laboratory studies on food 
in relation to public health would be 
deficient if it did not include a reference 
to the fundamental work of Eddy on the 
relation in the cooking and canning to 
vitamin content in which he points out 
the dangers of too great generalization of 
statement and the need of specific studies 
on individual foodstuffs in order to secure 
the truth regarding the destruction or 
non-destruction of these food essentials. 

Typhoid epidemics due to infected 
oysters have again directed attention to 
this field and led to the recent laboratory 
studies on the viability of typhoid bacilli 
in shell oysters by Jordan and by Tonney 
and White. Dr. Jordan’s work has shown 
that the organisms introduced by floating 
in artificially contaminated sea water may 
survive for as much as 24 days. The 
work of Drs. Tonney and White on the 
relation to temperature and viability indi- 
cates that the period of survival may be 
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nger than this at icing temperature. 
vident, therefore, that the organisms 
survive for periods much greater 
those that would normally be applied 
rage of uncooked oysters to be used 
od. These careful studies have 
called attention to the necessity of 
reatest care in the protection of 
used for oyster growing from pol- 
In this connection the act passed 

e Senate and Assembly of the State 
ew York extending the marine dis- 
to three nautical miles off the coast 
specifying sanitary conditions for 
ts, houses, cribs and containers, con- 
| by laboratory examination must 
kked upon as a notable piece of sani- 
legislation. In this connection also, 


prompt action of the health officer of 
cago in securing laboratory studies and 
equally active and comprehensive gen- 
| study of the epidemic by Dr. Lums- 
and his associates in the U. S. Public 
Health Service are noteworthy as excel- 
lent examples of codperative work in 


public health. 
lhe importance of dust, its relation to 
ceneral air purity, and especially its rela- 
| to certain types of industrial disease 
has long been recognized. The reviews 
work of Dr. Greenburg on “ Dust 
Inhalation and Industrial Tuberculosis ” 
on “ Methods of Sampling Aerial 
Dust’ have brought into small compass 
the important observed facts and the 
methods of investigation which may be 
greatest assistance to the industrial 
hygienist and the general laboratory 
worker, as well as to the statistician and 

ngineer, 

Mention should also be made of the 
perimental procedures which have 
lded to our knowledge of scarlet fever. 
his field the progress made in the study 
scarlet fever by the Dicks and their ex- 
riments on the production of antitoxin 
protective purposes have been note- 
This work, as well as that of 
Dochez and Sherman and Blake gives 
it hope of eventual success in the con- 


worthy. 


| of this disease. 


In the prevention and control of cer- 
tain types of communicable disease, such 
as whooping cough, measles, diphtheria, 
tuberculosis, smallpox, scarlet fever and 
the venereal the control of 
infected individuals and the protection of 
the susceptible by immunological meth- 
ods become of major importance. Here, 
the hospital, the physician, the school 
nurse and the laboratory cooperate. Men- 
tion should also be made of the continued 
work of Kahn and the numerous other 
investigators inspired by his work on the 
precipitation test in the 
syphilis. 

The work of 
cough may also be mentioned as stimu- 
lating laboratory and clinical researches 
in this field. Similar studies on measles 
are also reported. 

Interesting and important studies on a 
comparison of methods of staining 
tubercle bacilli have been conducted by 
workers in the laboratory of the Michigan 
State Department of Health with results 
that show a close agreement between the 
two principal procedures now in use. 

Research in many lines in the field of 
public health is constantly increasing, both 
in quantity and in scope, and honor is due 
to the army of workers in many special- 
ized fields who are adding fact to fact, 
and building up a body of data which, 
whether it is eventually translated into 
diagnostic methods for general use, or 
special methods of laboratory control, is 
adding materially to the information 
which contributes to public health. In 
this work the members of our own 
Laboratory Section are doing their part, 
and I bespeak a recognition of the fact 
that we are all working for a common 
cause. 

It is evident that the laboratory, instead 
of diminishing in importance is every- 
where occupying a broader field of use- 
fulness in control measures and in the 
discovery of new facts, in the testing and 
confirmation of hypotheses and the estab- 
lishment of relationships not previously 
known. 
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INTERFERENCE WITH THE SCHICK TEST 


JAMES A. TOBEY, LL.B., 


A.P.H.A. 


Washington, D. ¢ 


ARELY the 
jurisprudence have the courts attempted 
to intertere with the 


history of American 


reasonable exercise of 


public health authority Che judiciary has, 


in tact, been especially liberal in allowing a 


tree hand to health officials, unless their 


action has been palpably fraudulent or 


when it has 
he 4 


stances in. which 


oppressive quite properly re- 


ceived a legal One ot the tew 


court has restrained 


the performance of public health duties has 
recently occurred in Fargo, North Dakota 
Che case is not an important one from the 


legal standpoint, as it took place in an in- 


terior court, but it is an interesting one, and 


one which is in some respects unique It 


is, SO tar as 1s known, the first example of 


a successful temporary restraint of anti 


diphtheria activities of health authorities 


For some time previous to the middle of 
October last, the health cde partment ot Fargo 
had been making plans to give the Schick 


test to all school children of the city whos¢ 


parents would consent In this laudable 
purpose the Board ot Education had cooper 
ated by giving permission to the health 


otheer to address parent-teacher meetings 


and to send a torm letter to parents via the 
the child 


Commonwealth 


pupils. As is well known, one of 


health demonstrations of the 


being conducted at largo and the 


of the 


lund is 
officials 


cooperating in the 


demonstration also 
Schick test 


Everything apparently was going smoothly, 


were 

campaign 
the general population having been 
that the 


i member ot 


con- 


vinced test worth while, when 


that 
who 


was 
bizarre cult 
had 
terrible, to him, procedure, de 
invoke the aid of the law All 
other , publicity this 


last Accordingly, with a 


known as 


chiropractic, 


been  inveighing 


against this 
ided to 


having been fruitless, 


seemed a resort 


weird and unscientific complaint, this chiro- 


practor, supported by his spouse, also one 
of the same sect, went to the District Court 
for the County of Cass, praying for an 


injunction against the Board of Education, 


the Superintendent of 
Health 


Demonstration, and the 


Officer, the Fargo Child Healt! 
Home Finding Society, a corporation. 

Che court, “ having read the verified com 
plaint and the 


tully 


affidavits attache 


hereto and _ being advised in t 


premises, and being convinced that further 


inquiry should be made into the use of t 


Schick 


toxin-antitoxin, 


test and the subsequent use o 


before the same is allowe 


to be generally administered to the schoo! 


children of the City of Fargo, and befor: 


any public money is expended therefor 


issued on October 15 a temporary restrai 


ing order against the defendants, making 
This th 


returnable on November 9. 


unusual feature, as no court had previously 


Schools, the City 


Lutheran Children’s 


secn 


hit 


to 


enjom 


such 


all sanitarians 


will 


agree 


Is 


an 


a procedure, whi 


entirely 


reasonable one. 

The complaint, a copy of which has bee: 
deposited with the American Public Healt! 
\ssociation, through the 
and the 


Commonwealth 


courtesy of the 


local officials headquarters of th 
Demonstrations, is, to us¢ 


the parlance of the day, a work of art. Its 


only lack ts in intelligence, its languag« 
being as amusingly florid as any anti could 
wish The complaint has fourteen prop 


sitions, which require five typewritten pages 
to be set forth 


ing imtellect of 


\s an example of the amaz 


this document may be cite 
the fact that the word “diptheria”™ is use 
seven times in the complaint and eight tim: 
in the supporting affidavits. This is not a typo 
because a printed circular 


from the sours 


graphical error, 


emanating separately same 
spells diphtheria in the same wrong manner 
A few quotations from the complaint may 
further 
lack of 
these representatives of the chiropractic pro 
“ The Schick test,” they say, “ take 
from its 


be of interest as indications of th 


tremendous scientific knowledge « 
fession 


its name inventor,” which is on 


more or less true statement, at least, “an 


is the primary test of the child’s ability 
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the outrage of the injection which 
of bacilli.” 
ntitoxin, they define as “ serum taken 
e blood has been 
cultures bacilli, 


cultures diptheria 


of a horse which 


with of diptheria 
s been able to cling on to life after 
ystem has waged a successful battle 
st the filth injected into its system by 
iscoverers of this 
the test and the remedy are declared 
scientifically unsound and productive 
Both further charac- 
as unadulterated quackery 
survival of fetish superstition, perpe- 
upon the credulous public by those 
ted by mercenary motives and by pub- 
ervants who are either ignorant of the 
gers concealed in this insipid prescrip- 
to 
may 


so-called remedy.” 


liptheria.” are 


pure 


or who are anxious 
dy that ‘they hope’ 
against 
that their 


and necessary.” 


sponsor any 
abso- 
thus 


be an 


guaranty diptheria and 
office is 


It 


rther stated that in districts where these 


particular 
Most profound! 


nstrate 


edies’ have been tried to any general 
the death rate from 


eased, and that in England, New 


“ diptheria ” has 
York, 
health 
ers themselves have warned the public 


sachusetts, and Texas, “ public 


nst the practice.” This, of course, is 
[here is more extravaganza about 
rusting” the “fake” remedy upon the 
lren 
enough of this rot! The plaintiffs 


tted in their complaint that they were 


ile to get publicity in any other way, 
press of Fargo evidently being of the 
lhgent sort. The legal action apparently 


he plaintiffs into the 


ral health officers who were planning to 


newspapers, as 


me Schick testing have written to the 


ciation about press items concerning 


iction in Fargo. It has been a pleasure 


torm several health officials about the 
tacts 
October 27, after the injunction had 
in effect for 12 days, it was vacated 
e court. This date was nearly 2 weeks 
re the action was to have been argued 
permanent injunction The court 
ed a motion of the defendants’ to set 
e and annul the restraining order after 


lering an affidavit setting forth the true 


ts, presented by the Health Officer, Dr 


affi- 
largely 


This 


K. Kilbourne 
work 


Medicine) B 
that 


t showed the was 


of Law for 
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educational; that no one would be forced tc 
have the Schick test, that it would be given 


only to children whose parents consented, 
and that the Board of Education was not 
planning to spend any of the taxpayers’ 
money on the project. It was _ further 


pointed out that much time and energy had 
preparing for the test and 
that a continuance of the injunction would 
destroy much of the effect of this preliminary 
The court thereupon did the 


been spent in 


propaganda. 
only thing which it properly could do and 
that to the injunction, though 
without prejudice the to plead 


vacate 
to 
over, if they desired. 
This court probably erred in granting the 
injunction the first even though 
it was only a temporary restraining order. 
It may be said to be a modern rule of law 
that if there is a competent body of pro 
fessional opinion in favor of a scientific pro- 
cedure, and that fact is properly laid before 
a court, the of health authorities 
should be supported.! The Schick test may 
be susceptible to some error, but it is harm- 
less and it is upheld by the weight of public 
worth-while test to 
of immunity or 
Its administra- 
tion use of the 
police power as delegated by the state to 
its agents, health officers. Courts 
will invariably sustain any reasonable action 
In fact, they will sel- 
dom review such operation unless there are 
grounds that 
been arbitrariness or improper 


was 
parties 


in place, 


actions 


health authority as a 
employ for the detection 
susceptibility to diphtheria. 
therefore, a reasonable 


is, 


such 


as 
of health authorities. 


there has 
of the 
power imposed on public health officials. 
If the court had fit to 
manent injunction, it would not 


real for believing 


use 
grant a 


seen per 


have been 
would have 
tribunal 

the 


have a 


decision, detendants 


of 


a final 
the right 


Chey 


as 


appeal to a higher 
invoke 
writ to 


higher court restrain the lower trom carry 


could also in such case 


of certiorari and endeavor 
ing out its orders, on the grounds that the 
of the health would be 
jeopardized. This not a prece- 
dent, as it does not come from an appellate 
court. It is, interesting ex 


ample of the methods employed by those 


protection public 


decision is 


however, an 


who are opposed to scientific progress. 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF 
WATER SUPPLY WORKS* 


ey SEVERAL YEARS it has been 
the practice of the Committee on 
Water Supply and Purification to present 
a brief report regarding the outstanding 
developments in this field during the cur- 
rent year. After careful consideration 
the present committee has decided to de- 
part from this policy in submitting this 
report and to present a brief report re- 
garding maintenance and operation ot 
water supply works, particularly water 
purification plants. Your committee is of 
the opinion that this subject is outstand- 
ing in importance and that it represents 
one of the major problems of water 
supply in relation to public health. 

The phrase “ maintenance and opera- 
tion” is usually understood as the gen- 
eral care of the water supply works after 
the installation of the same is completed. 
It comprises not only the actual operation 
of the works, with the supervision, labor, 
and materials involved, but also the ad- 
justments, repairs, replacements, exten- 
sions and enlargements which may be 
necessary. In other words, maintenance 
and operation include all steps following 
the installation of the works which are 
necessary to secure the results for which 
the works have been provided. 

During the past 25 years, and particu- 
larly the last 15 years of that period great 
progress has been made in the improve- 
ment of public water supplies and in the 
installation of water purification plants 
throughout this country. This progress 
has been accompanied by notable im- 
provements in design of works whereby 
greater assurance of efficiency is pro- 


* Report of the Committee on Water Supply and 
Purification, presented to the Sanitary Engineering 
Section of the American Public Health Association at 
the Fifty-fourth Annual Meeting at St. Louis, Mo., 
October 22, 1925. 


vided. While many improvements in de- 

sign features have been the result of the 
study and originality of the designer, it is 
true that the fundamental improvement: 
in design have been brought about almost 
entirely as a result of information ob- 
tained in the operation of plants. High 
class plant operation has obtained in-most 
of the larger cities throughout the coun- 
try, and these plants in addition to fur- 
nishing a safe water supply for the city 
served have also been the means of estab- 
lishing facts which have guided in the 
design as well as operation of other 
plants. The accomplishments resulting 
from the installation and proper main 
tenance and operation of water purifica 
tion plants are indicated by the great 
reduction in occurrence of typhoid fever 
brought about in cities which have been 
thus served. 

While statistics and .actual observation 
of conditions at the larger water purifica- 
tion plants throughout the country gen- 
erally indicate that satisfactory main- 
tenance and operation have obtained, this 
is not equally true of the medium sized 
and smaller plants. In the case of many 
of these plants the problem of main- 
tenance and operation is a serious one 
The principal causes of improper main- 
tenance and operation are, first, inade- 
quate appropriation, which in turn 1s 
principally due to indifference, neglect or 
poor business management; and second 
the incompetency of those in charge oi 
maintenance and operation. Both oi 
these difficulties can be removed in prac- 
tically every case whether the plant in 
question is a large one or a small one. 
The necessity of proper maintenance and 
operation must, however, be established 
and municipal officials must be convinced 
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adequate funds and competent per- 
el are required. 
he demand for highly efficient main- 
nce and operation of water purifica- 
plants has been increasing year by 
and no doubt will continue to in- 
ise. The reduction in typhoid fever 
ighout the country, brought about to 
re extent by improvement of public 


supplies, has created a condition 
demands a constantly increasing 
e of efficiency in the purification of 
The typhoid rate has been brought 
but it must be further reduced, and 
y event no increase is permissible. 
ng recent years the standard of qual- 
of public water supplies has been 
| gradually' and this fact has im- 
another demand for excellence in 
operation and maintenance. ‘The 
her standard has not only applied to 
terial quality, but has also included 
and for softer water and water of 
‘cellent physical quality. The standards 
not only those officially recognized, 
are also those generally established 
public opinion. 
Verhaps the most important condition 
anding highly efficient operation and 
ntenance of water purification plants 
the increasing pollution of streams 
vich are serving as sources of public 
vater supply. During the 25-year period 
progress in water purification there 


occurred a progressive increase in 
legree of pollution of streams. This 

s been shown to increase to a marked 
ree the burden placed upon water 
fication plants, and in many instances 
mly available procedure whereby a 
tistactory supply could be produced has 
by improved efficiency in mainte- 

nce and operation of the water purifi- 
n plant. The vast importance of this 
tuation is set forth in an article by 
\\. Streeter, sanitary engineer, United 
tates Public Health Service.* The con- 
ling statement of this article is as 
llows: “* Hence the problem of meeting 
irther encroachments of pollution in the 
River has definitely entered the 


phase when serious attention must be 
given to some plan for restricting further 
increase in the sewage pollution of the 
river.” It is apparent that correction and 
prevention of pollution of streams serv- 
ing as public water supplies must be se- 
cured. However, this will involve a time 
consuming program, and during its prog- 
ress continued high efficiency in mainte- 
nance and operation of water purification 
plants will be vitally necessary. 

Satisfactory maintenance and operation 
depend upon provision of adequate funds 
and employment of competent personnel. 
The public at large in approving the ex- 
penditure necessary for installation of 
water purification plants has voiced a de- 
mand for satisfactory water and there- 
fore efficient maintenance and operation. 
Hence the responsibility rests with the 
public officials to secure such results. The 
actual performance of a water purifica- 
tion plant rests largely with the man in 
charge of its operation and maintenance. 
Assuming that sufficient funds are pro- 
vided, the training, experience and gen- 
eral ability of the man in charge will 
generally determine the efficiency of the 
plant. Therefore, the man placed in 
charge of maintenance and operation of 
the water purification plant should be 
competent in all respects to discharge the 
duties of this important work. Adequate 
salaries are necessary to attract competent 
men to this field of work and to keep 
them in the work continuously. 

Full-time technical supervision of a 
water filtration plant is desirable in all 
However, it is impracticable for 
financial reasons to provide such full- 
time service for small plants, and in such 


cases. 


cases the only alternative is to provide 
part-time technical The 
limiting size of plant determining full- 


supervision. 


time or part-time technical supervision is 
not definite and is dependent upon local 
conditions. Your committee is of the 
opinion that full-time technical super- 
vision is generally warranted and should 
be provided for plants serving a popula- 


tion of 10,000 or more and delivering 


i 
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approximately 1,000,000 gallons per day 
or more. The following figures repre- 
sent the usual costs of operation tor 
plants of various sizes and the relation- 
ship thereto of costs for adequate tech- 
nical supervision. This tabulation applies 
to filtration plants of the rapid sand type 
but does not apply to softening plants 
where costs are likely to be higher. 


partments of health of Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Kansas. Plans have been made for 
conferences to be held under the auspices 
of the state departments of health oj 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Missouri, and 
Montana. No doubt other state depart- 
ments of health of which your committee 
has no knowledge have undertaken this 
work. The object of these conferences 


Cost oF OPERATION AND SUPERVISION 


Annual Cost Full-Time Technical Supervision 


Total Cost Total Cost per Per Cent of 

per M.G.* Supervision Cost M.G. Total Cost 
$30.00 $2,000” $5.50 18 
25.00 2,400» 4.40 18 
22.00 2,700” 3.70 17 
20.00 3,000” 3.30 16 
15.00 3,600" 2.00 13 
12.00 6,000 1.60 13 
10.00 7,500 1.00 10 


200,000. . 
® Based on 100 gallons per capita. 

miscellaneous items; 
One man 


Total cost 


It will be noted that the cost of ade- 
quate technical supervision is in no case 
prohibitive. In fact the costs are reason- 
able, representing from one-tenth to one- 
half cent per 1,000 gallons of water. It 
should also be noted that the proper ex- 
penditure of 82 per cent to 90 per cent of 
the total cost of operation is dependent 
upon the competency of the technical 
personnel employed. Without efficient 
technical supervision the total costs of 
operation might increase more than such 
supervision would cost. 

in recent years state departments of 
health have recognized the importance of 
proper plant operation and maintenance. 
In a number of the states the departments 
have sent experts into the field to make 
intermittent visits to plants and to in- 
struct plant operators and assist them in 
securing proper plant efficiency. Several 
of the states have organized conferences 
and schools of instruction intended as a 
means of interchange of information as 
well as education in matters relating to 


operation and maintenance of plants. 
Annual conferences of plant superin- 
tendents have been held by the state de- 
partments of health of Ohio, Illinois, 
Michigan, North Carolina, and others, 
while schools of instruction have been 


held under the auspices of the state de- 


includes supervision, coagulants, chemicals, labor and 
does not include pumping of raw and filtered water 


and schools is to improve the ability and 
efficiency of the man in charge of opera- 
tion and maintenance of plants. The 
results accomplished have thus far 
demonstrated the value of such confer 
ences in bringing about better plant efh 
ciency. New Jersey has placed in effect 
a system of licensing plant operators 
This has been beneficial in producing 
better operation and maintenance. 

The value of a water supply of a high 
standard of quality justifies the expend: 
ture necessary in maintenance and opera 
tion to produce such a supply. The 
public generally demands such a wate: 
supply and has voiced its approval of the 
expenditure necessary to produce it 
Therefore a duty rests upon those in any 
way responsible. It is the duty and 
proper function of the consulting eng:- 
neer or designing engineer in charge o! 
the design and installation of the plant to 
set forth clearly in a written report the 
necessity of providing proper mainte- 
nance and operation with an adequate 
budget whereby this result can be accom- 
plished. The consulting or designing 
engineer should be retained at least dur- 
ing the first vear of operation of a plant 
to supervise operation and give necessat 
instruction to local employes. This is 
particularly advantageous in the case 0! 


| 
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e small plant. It is the duty of munici- 
officials, both legislative and adminis- 
tive, to so arrange the affairs of the 
and the water works department that 
juate funds may be allotted to the 
\intenance and operation of the water 
ply works; and it is also their duty to 
loy competent personnel for this pur- 
se. It is the duty of the plant super- 
endent to constantly improve his ability 
this work. It is the duty of the state 
irtment of health, in many cases a 

imposed by law, to generally super- 

plant operation and maintenance; to 
vise municipal officials when improve 
nts are obviously needed; and to inter- 
nge information with plant superin- 
lents in order to promote a broader 
problems associated 


wledge of the 
with plant operation and maintenance. 

Never before has the problem of plant 

ration and maintenance been so im- 


rtant as at present. In many instances 


this problem will increase in importance 
due to increasing pollution of streams, 
unless proper steps are taken to limit and 
correct such stream pollution. Moreover, 
the standards of quality of water are 
gradually assuming a higher plane and 
the demand for efficient maintenance and 
operation is a growing one. In order to 
meet this demand the employment oi 
trained, experienced and generally com- 
petent personnel is necessary 


W. H. Dirttror, Chairman 
C. F. CatLet1 
C. R. Cox 


Grorce W. FULLER 


Paut HANSEN 
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THE PREVENTION OF RICKETS* 


JARK HAS recently written: “ Per- 
sonally, I that if pregnant 
received well-balanced 
which green were 
undantly supplied and cows’ milk was 
ilarly taken, and they were kept a 
ficient part of their time in the open 
ind sun, and their infants were placed 


believe 
ample 
vegetables 


women 


nets, im 


the direct rays of the sun for a part 
each day and were fed cod-liver oil 
the first two or three years of life, 

re could be accomplished in regard 
the eradication of caries of the teeth 
in all other ways put together and 

that rickets would be abolished from the 
rth.” (Dental Cosmos, Feb., 1923.) 
his declaration of the practicability 
complete abolition of rickets is all the 
teport of the Committee on Nutritional Problems, 
ed to the Food and Drugs Section of the Ameri 


Public Health Association at the Fifty-fourth 
(nr Meeting at St. Louis, Mo., October 21, 1925 


more impressive in that it comes from 
one of the most careful, critical and con- 
students of the disease, who 
deals with it not only under experimental 
conditions subject to laboratory control, 
but also clinically under the complexities 
of actual human experience and whose 
definition of rickets is notably broad and 
inclusive. It would be well if this state- 
ment by Park could be given at least as 
wide a circulation as has been given of 
late to the that rickets is 
caused by the eatirf® of cereals. 

That too exclusive a dependence upon 
cereals in the feeding of infants and 
voung children may increase the danger 
of rickets is undoubtedly true. Whether 
the cereal in any case has such a directly 
injurious action as to justify the belief 
that it is “ rickets-producing” in any 
other that 


servative 


suggestion 


sense than it tends to make 


ig 
4 | 
| 
; 
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the diet one-sided and induce a greater 
gain in size than in bone development is 
not so clear. Mellanby’s experiments 
with puppies, from which he draws the 
conclusion that cereals are “ rickets-pro- 
ducing” and oatmeal especially so, are 
of distinct scientific interest and may per- 
haps prove to be of practical importance 
for some parts of the British Isles where 
cereals, and especially oatmeal, bulk 
large in the diet of a majority of the 
population and where sunshine is a bless- 
ing which Nature but rarely bestows.7 

Fortunately most of our readers and 
their patients or “clients ” have access to 
sufficient amounts of sunshine if they can 
but be taught to use it; and they also 
live within reach (both geographically 
and economically) of food supplies of 
such adequacy and variety that there need 
be no hesitation in giving to cereals the 
place in the diet which their wholesome- 
ness, cheapness and relatively high food 
‘alue suggest, so long as proper emphasis 
is also given to the foods which are now 
known to be of special value as sources 
of those nutritive essentials which in the 
cereals are either lacking or not suffi- 
ciently abundant. 

By the use of fruits and vegetables for 
mineral elements and for vitamins B and 
(~; milk and the yolk ft of egg for mineral 
elements, vitamins A, B and D § and the 
nutritionally important amino acids, with 
cod-liver oil as additional insurance as to 
abundance of vitamins A and D, we are 
practically independent (at least in re- 
gions receiving moderate amounts of 
sunshine) of any such fear of the cereals 
as some people seem to have derived from 
the perhaps excessive publicity which has 
been given to Mellanby’s preliminary 
results. It is unfortunate that the news- 
papers should have given so much greater 
prominence to the merely preliminary 
indications of a rickets-producing sub- 
stance in oatmeal than to the evidence 


t We are all familiar with the expression a “ fresh 
day " as applied to a day of refreshing and exceptional 
coolness in summer time; in Scotland (according to 
the Century Dictionary) a sunshiny day is a “ fresh 


lay.” 


which his work affords, in confirmation 
of much evidence, differently arrived at 
in this country but of similar import, of 
the positive value of whole milk and fresh 
vegetables in the prevention of rickets, 
probably because they contain both a 
favorable mineral content and significant 
(though variable) amounts of the anti- 
rachitic vitamin. 

The dominant and practically important 
aspect of rickets is certainly not a matter 
of a direct food toxicity; it is a nutri- 
tional deficiency or perversion which 
affects particulariy the skeletal tissues. 
As Park has defined it, rickets is a dis- 
turbance of the mineral factors in nutri- 
tion which results in a retarded deposition 
of calcium phosphate in the developing 
bone. 

That the fault is not so much in the 
bone tissue itself as in the serum which 
bathes and feeds it, is clearly shown by 
Shipley’s demonstration that rachitic 
bones will calcify normally when removed 
from the body and placed in a suitable 
serum. 

Analysis shows that in rickets the blood 
serum is deficient in its content of cal- 
cium or of phosphorus or both. Such 
mineral deficiencies in the blood serum 
may be due to corresponding deficiencies 
in the food, or to losses of calcium, phos- 
phorus, or both in the digestive tract, or 
to a failure of the body for some other 
reason to mobilize calcium and _ phos- 
phorus to the best advantage of the de- 
veloping bone. 

The antirachitic vitamin of cod-liver 
oil, egg yolk, whole milk and fresh 


t We here emphasize the yolk of the egg rather than 
the egg as a whole because we believe that whatever 
there may be of danger in the feeding of eggs to 
young children resides in the white of the egg (which 
seems responsible for such anaphylactic phenomena as 
have been adequately described) and that the yolk con 
tains much the greater part of all the nutrients in the 
egg which are important to the child—the iron, calcium, 
and phosphorus, the vitamins, and proteins which fur 
nish the nutritionally essential amino acids for con- 
version into proteins of muscle, blood and bone. Since 
the child is not growing feathers, it cannot make the 
same good use as does the chick of the extra protein 
contained in the white of the egg. 

$ For convenience, we here follow the growing cus 
tom of using the letter D for occasional brief designa 
tion of the antirachitic vitamin. 
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les probably acts by aiding, in 
way not yet fully understood, the 


lization of these mineral elements 
body. 
nlight (or its equivalent in ultra- 


ravs from other sources) probably 
by forming antirachitic vitamin from 
holesterol always present in the skin. 
seems highly important for scientific 
rs to make a clear distinction be- 
that may, if relied upon 
mainstay of the diet, cause direct 
and those which induce ill health 

vh excluding from the diet other 

s bearing essential nutritional factors. 
public may easily misunderstand the 
ition and translate a caution as to 
y injury may result from undue reli- 
on any particular food into actual 
ictment of this food as a source in 
ase of direct injury. Many people 

. phobia against white bread and 
fear direct harm from it, or they 
foods as directly consti- 
matter of fact, the 


foods 


other 
when, as a 


[This report is based upon an article written 
rman of the committee independently at the 
the Child Heaith Bulletin 
of this Bu 


published in 


Meeting of the Association of Industrial 
ysicians and Surgeons of North Jersey 
held on Nov. 10, 1925, retained 


for the ensuing year: Dr. 


eeting, 
ent officers 
kson, Edison Lamp Works, President ; 
H. Van Emburgh, The Clark Thread 
e-President ; and Dr. C. C. Mann, E. I 
le Nemours & Co., Secy.-Treas. Dr 


Pedley of Columbia University, and for- 


medical director of the Cheney Silk 
read a paper entitled “ What an Organ- 
Like Yours Can Do to Further Medicine 
stry.” This paper brought out a good 

Mr. Bernard S. 


Anti-Tuberculosis League spoke on 


Coleman of the 
Jerse y 
is being done in health inspections and 


nations in a number of Newark 4 lants 


constipation is due to exclusion from the 
diet of foods providing the necessary bulk 
and substances which stimulate peristalsis. 
The view that rickets is essentially a 

matter of nutritional deficiency or defect 
which shows itself in a diminution of 
calcium or phosphorus or both in the 
blood serum, and can be prevented by 
maintenance of the normal calcium and 
phosphorus content of the serum whether 
this be accomplished by direct attention 
to the metabolism of calcium and phos- 
phorus as such, or their more advan- 
tageous mobilization through the aid of 
antirachitic vitamin or ultra-violet rays, 
or best through attention to all three of 
these factors as recommended by Park 
in the statement which we have quoted as 
the opening paragraph of this paper, is 
so well established and of such well- 
proven adequacy that attention should not 
be diverted from it by over-emphasis 
upon subsidiary phases of the rickets 
problem. 

H. C. SHERMAN, Chairman 

E. L. Fisk 

I. GREENWALD 

r. P. B. Jones 

C.-E. A. 


Dr. H 
on “A Method to Standardize the Estimation 


of Permanent Disability.” The President ap- 


Kessler read a very interesting paper 


pointed a committee upon permanent disability 
with the idea of creating standards to be sug- 
gested to the State Department of Labor. 
New Publication—The first 
Psychology 


This publication is termed “ The Journal 


issue ot 
Industrial appeared in 


1926. 


January, 


of Human Engineering” for the article and 
editorials will deal with the psychological 
aspect of business. Although not directly con- 
health, 


interested in many of th« 


cerned with public mental hygienists 
will undoubtedly be 
articles which appear from time to time that 


relate to their field 
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THE CHLORINE TREATMENT OF 
CONTAMINATED OYSTERS* 


CHARLES KRUMWIEDE, M.D., Fetiow A.P.H.A., WILLIAM H. PARK, M.D., 
Fettow A.P.H.A., GEORGIA COOPER, MARIE GRUND, CHARLES 
TYLER ann CAROLYN ROSENSTEIN 
Bureau of Laboratories, Department of Health, New York City 


HE GREAT SUCCESS which has 

attended the use of chlorine for the 
purification of water supplies has led to 
an attempt to apply a similar procedure 
to the purification of contaminated 
oysters. Wells, on the basis of experi- 
mental observations, has advocated the 
use of chlorinated sea water treatment of 
oysters and believes that contaminated 
oysters thus treated may be rendered safe 
for consumption. 

Wells extracts from the report of the 
New York State Conservation Commis- 
sion (1922) the following recommenda- 
tions which recommendations, we believe, 
are representative of his views. 


Restrictions on Process—Oysters to be treated 
by this process must be reasonably free from 
mud and organic contamination and must not, 
when first placed in the basin, score over 500. 
They may be brought within these requirements 
by previous treatment. Water used must not 
be grossly contaminated with sewage or other 
filth, must be reasonably clean and, before 
chlorination, must not score over 5 (five por- 
tions of the water sample to be treated as five 
shellfish in securing this score). It may receive 
preliminary treatment. Salinity must not be 
less than 1.014. 

Process—The object of this process is to 
sterilize the outside of the oyster and to allow 
it, by natural processes, to free itself of such 
infected material as may be in its shell or body 
cavities. These voided materials are then re- 
moved and sterilized. The edible portion of 
the oyster is not exposed to the action of any 
chemicals; the animal is merely allowed, in a 
perfectly natural manner, to wish itself clean in 
sterile water. In detail the process is as follows: 

1. Oysters of suitable cleanliness are placed 
in a clean empty basin. One bushel of oysters 


* From the Joint Session on Oyster Sanitation of 
the American Public Health Association at the Fifty- 
fourth Annual Meeting at St. Louis, Mo., October 20, 
1925 


requires 25 gallons of tank capacity. Oysters 
may not be in layers over 8 inches in depth 
and must be so arranged that the water can 
freely circulate about them. 

2. The basin is filled with water showing, 
by orthotolidin test, an excess of free chlorin 
Amount of chlorin regulated by experience t 
meet the following requirement. 

3. Sterilizing interval; during which there 
must be more than 0.2 parts per million of 
free chlorin in the water. Starting when basin 
is completely full, lasts for 30 minutes, or such 
longer period as may be necessary to reduce 
the free chlorin to less than 0.5 parts per 
million. 

4. Drinking interval. Starts at end of previ- 
ous interval and lasts for at least 6 hours 
During this interval the oysters are expected 
to be open and active. 

5. Basin is drained. 

6. Basin refilled with chlorinated water as 
in 2. 

7. Sterilizing interval; same as 3. 

8. Drinking interval of not less than 12 hours 

9. Oysters removed, basin drained and 
cleaned. 

Safeguards—Severe restrictions as to the 
quality of the water used, the degree of pollu- 
tion of oysters which may be subjected to this 
process and the qualifications of the responsible 
operator are imposed by the commission. In 
addition the nature of the process is such that 
there is a large factor of safety to offset any 
irregularities in the treatment. As the meat 
of the oyster is not touched by chemicals, a 
stronger dose of chlorin can be used than 1s 
possible in the sterilization of drinking water ; 
actually 10 parts per million of free chlorin 
are developed in the water entering the basin, 
an amount that would make water undrinkabk 
and which is about 20 times the dose ordinaril 
given in potable water. It has been found at 
Inwood that with this dose of chlorin in the 
influent water, the water in the basin, when 
full, contains between 1 and 2 parts per million 
and that during the subsequent 30-minute 
sterilizing interval this falls to between 0.2 
and 0.5 parts per million. If for any reason 
this reduction does not take place, the steriliz 
ing interval is prolonged until the chlorin con 
tent is below % part per million. It is thought 
that this process is more thorough and mor: 


[142] 
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tainly effective than any to which other 
are subjected, except those which are 
pletely sterilized,- as in certain canning 


sses 


he following quotation from Wells 
1920) indicates the mechanism on which 
bases his procedures : 


riefly stated, this method of purification 
sts of nothing more than assuring condi- 

f cleanliness under which the oyster can, 

ts natural function, remove any pollution 
eived from the water. Ordinarily the oyster 
very active in filtering out and digesting fine 
ticles which are drifting in the water. If 
clean surroundings, the oyster is just 

1s active in returning these substances into the 
wate! Under ordinary conditions an oyster 
50 gallons of water a day through his 

and a particle of food deposited on those 

ls will pass on to the mouth and be eliminated 

m the oyster within 5 hours. If conditions 


; maintained such that pollutions are re- 
; ved, and new ones are not permitted to 
ter the oyster, it is possible to cleanse a 
lluted oyster within a remarkably short 


3 d. Twenty-four hours has been found suf- 

ent under ordinary conditions of practice. 

slightly polluted oysters less time is re 

ed than for grossly polluted oysters. The 

r, which it would not be proposed to treat, 
ght require a longer period than 24 hours. 


: From this standpoint the apparent 
, lue of chlorination rests on its efficiency 
} in sterilizing the available water, the 
exterior of the oyster shells and the 
aterial excreted from the oyster. In- 
irectly it depends on the completeness 
the excretion of contaminating or- 
usms by the oyster itself. For a con- 
leration of these aspects the experi 
ments given below were carried out. 
‘he following is an outline of the 
urce of materials and the methods em- 
ploved in our experimental tests of the 
ethciency of the chlorine treatment of 
vsters. 
he oysters were specially dredged for 
us through the courtesy of one of the local 
They came from Great 
South Bay, Long Island. This insured 
active oysters and the relative 
purity of the waters from which they 
were dredged helped to reduce the fre- 


ster concerns.* 
tresh 
* We are indebted to Mr. Hugh Taylor, Director of 


Bureau of Foods and Drugs, and to Mr. Richard 
s of the same Bureau for arranging these details 


quency and numbers of bacteria which 
would interfere with the isolation of spe- 
cific types. The oysters were “ reason- 
ably clean.”” The water also was obtained 
from Great South Bay. 

The oysters were contaminated on 
arrival at the laboratory by immersing 
them and allowing them to drink in sea 
water contaminated with feces containing 
B. typhosus. This procedure seemed 
more desirable than the use of culture 
strains. It approximates the natural con- 
ditions of contamination and leaves no 
question as to acquired or lessened re- 
sistance through cultivation. The oysters 
always drank freely and sedimentation 
resulted in the contamination of the 
shells. 

For chlorination a concentrated solu- 
tion of chlorine gas in tap water was 
employed. This was added in appro- 
priate quantities to sea water to give the 
desired chlorine content. The oyster sea 
water ratio was adjusted to within the 
recommendations quoted above. The de- 
tails as to amount of chlorine, time of 
treatment, etc., are given with each of 
the experiments. 


The determination of the chlorine content 
was done by the titration method. To a meas 
ured quantity (100 c.c.) of the water acidified 
with acetic acid, potassium iodide was added 
in excess. The liberated iodine was titrated 
with sodium thiosulphite solution using 

100 

starch solution as an indicator. We have de 
termined, therefore, the total chlorine which 
free or combined was available for action on 
organic matter. We attempted to use the ortho- 
tolidin test as well, but encountered irregu 
larities and technical difficulties. These probably 
were due to the relatively high salt content 
of the sca water and the high organic content 
and suspended matter, especially after oysters 
had drunk in the water. The titration method 
is not highly accurate for the determination ot 
very small quantities of chlorine; this however, 
cannot be made the basis of a criticism of our 
use of it, as the determination of residual smail 
quantities was an unimportant item in the 
experiments 


The oysters after contamination or 
treatment were prepared for bacterio- 
logical examination with the following 


| 
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possibilities in mind: Were B. typhosus 
present on the shell, in the liquor or, as 
far as could be determined, were they 
in the body of the oyster. Three sets of 
materials were therefore examined, wash- 
ings from the shell, the oyster liquor and 
an emulsion of the body in broth. The 
first was obtained by scrubbing the sheli 
with a cotton swab, in the later experi- 
ments with a tooth-brush using a constant 
quantity (15 cc.) of broth for each 
oyster. This served as an estimate of the 
degree of shell contamination. The oyster 
was then dipped momentarily in boiling 
water and drained; then opened and the 
liquor collected. The gills were then cut 
from the body and the body ground in a 
mortar with 5 c.c. of broth. The volume 
of the oyster body emulsion averaged 
about 10 c.c. Naturally this emulsion 
would contain traces of liquor. Com- 
parative observations with washed and 
unwashed bodies and bodies treated with 
strong chlorine solutions indicate that the 
bacilli obtained from the body emulsion 
were mostly either in the mucus covering 
the body or in its interior. Actually this 
point is only of relatively academic inter- 
est, the practical point being whether B. 
typhosus were present or not. 

The bacteriological examinations were 
planned to take advantage of the newer 
refined methods of isolating B. typhosus, 
thus making it possible to discover B. 
typhosus in many instances where the 
findings would have been negative with 
the older methods. The washings from 
the shell, the liquor and the ground oystet 
body suspension were separately inocu- 
lated in measured amounts and spread on 
brilliant green agar plates. From 0.1 to 
0.4 c.c. of the undiluted samples generally 
were used per plate, but where the neces- 
sity was indicated, dilutions were em- 
ployed and 0.01 or 0.001 per plate inocu- 
lated; 6 to 10 plates were employed for 
each sample. After incubation the num- 
her of B. typhosus colonies per plate 
were counted. The identification was 
hased on the results of inspection sup- 
ported by slide agglutination and in 


doubtful cases confirmed by fishing to 
triple sugar medium and making further 
agglutination tests. Complete serological 
tests were made wherever the results were 
still indefinite. In addition to the direct 
plating of the material, the remainder of 
the samples was inoculated for enrich- 
ment into brilliant green broth. The 
broth was plated on brilliant green media 
at 24 hours and on later days, in some 
instances up to 3 weeks. The first posi- 
tive findings of the broth were found on 
the Ist up to the 10th day inclusive. The 
necessity of repeated examinations is ver) 
apparent. 

The figures given in the tables are 
based on the colonies per plate with cor- 
rection for the volume employed or on 
an amount which yielded B. typhosus 
when added to brilliant green broth. 

The number of oysters examined dur- 
ing or at the end of the chlorination ex 
periments has varied. In the earlier tests 
only 2 oysters were examined at each test 
period. This resulted in some apparent 
discrepancies due to the unevenness of 
the distribution of B. typhosus, and the 
number examined was increased to 4. In 
the last experiment 9 oysters were ex- 
amined at each time. 

Chlorinated water was tried at different 
temperatures in some of the experiments 
to determine whether this would influence 
the effect of the chlorine and to determine 
the differences in the rate of chlorine fall. 

The experiments are given below in 
the order in which they were carried out, 
in most instances with an accompanying 
table giving the details of the tests. 

Experiment 1 was a relative failure in 
that an excessive overgrowth of B. 
aerogenes types prevented the isolation 
of B. typhosus, in all the earlier tests in 
the series. The experiment is significant, 
however, in that with a treatment in 
chlorinated water (total available 36.3 
parts per million at the start) we were 
able to isolate B. typhosus from the shell 
washings at the end of 27 hours in the 
hath. During this time the total chlorine 
nad fallen from 36.3 to 1.2 parts per 


wie 


q 


n. The temperature of the bath was 
1 9° to 14° C. during this period. 
chlorination experiment 2 (Table I) 
ontamination of the shell was heavy, 
300 B. typhosus per shell, but the 
rine content was high, 32 parts per 
lion. The test at the end of an hour 
wed a sharp fall in the number of 
‘id bacilli, partly due to the wash 
of the chlorinated water removing 
sediment from the shells. At the end 
5 hours there was no marked further 
ne in numbers, indicating that many 
the bacilli were protected from the 
of the chlorine. At the end of 
uurs in the cold tank with chlorine 
dropped from 32 parts per million 
1.5 parts and in the warmer tank from 
irts to 0.5 parts and typhoid bacilli 
isolated in considerable numbers 
m all the shells tested. It should be 
|, however, that the chlorine content 
between the 5th and 24th hour to a 
where drinking and recontamina- 
of the shells by excreted B. typhosus 
have occurred. Deductions as to 
t of the chlorine on the initial sheli 
ntamination must take this into con- 
ration. 
In view of the unfavorable results oi 
second experiment the experiment 3 
lable IL) was carried out with a rela- 
light contamination. The concen- 
tion of chlorine was approximately the 
me as the previous experiment. Typhoid 
illi were recovered from the shells of 
oysters in both tanks at the end of 
hours. At the end of 26 hours in the 
ise of the tank kept at lower tempera- 
e no B. typhosus was recovered. It 
suld be noted how the chlorine persisted 
the latter tank. In the warmer tank 
oysters were drinking at the 23rd 
rand B. typhosus was recovered from 
shell. This experiment shows no 
pparent immediate decrease in the num 
of B. typhosus. This apparent dis- 
pancy is probably due to irregularity 
tamination and the accidental selec- 
of oysters of low contamination at 
beginning of the experiment. 
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In experiment 4 (Table III) a heavier 
contamination occurred than 


was ex- 
pected. The concentration of chlorine 
employed was 15 parts per million. The 


results were similar to those obtained in 
the previous experiments, a marked initial 
decrease in the numbers of B. typhosus 
at the 1-hour test and very little apparent 


TABLE I 


Errect oF CHLORINE ON THE Numbers or B. tyrHosus 
ON THE SHELLS OF CONTAMINATED OysTERS 


: Time of Chlorine B. typhosus 
Tank Treatment Temp. p.p.m. per Shell 
A 0 ae? <. 32.1 12,300 

> hrs 13° C 12.6 450 

3 hrs 8.9 570 

4 hrs 6.8 150 

24 hrs.* 6° C 1.6% 60 

B 0 20° C. 32.1 12,300 
2 hrs 200° C 11.8 2,800 

3 hrs 20° C. 7.9 130 

4hrs 21°C 5.3 160 

24 hrs.* ae” G 0.5 70 


1In a control 
21.6 p.p.m 

2In a control tank without oysters the chlorine was 
10.2 p.p.m 

* Drinking probably took place some time before the 
24th hour 

Nore—Several examinations of the chlorinated sea 
water were made after the contaminated oysters were 
placed in the tank. These gave negative results 


tank without oysters the chlorine was 


TABLE II 


Errect or CHLORINE ON THE Numbers or B. 
ON THE SHELLS OF CONTAMINATED OysTERS 


Time of Chlorine B. typhosus 
Tank Treatment Temy p-p.™m. per Shell 
A 0 34.9 18 
1 he 14° C 22.1 80 
} hrs s° Cc, 15.¢ 70 
5 hrs °c 14.4 85 
24 hrs 10 
48 hrs 6° C 2.1! neg 
B 0 19°C 34.9 18 
1 hr. ( 16 100 
3 hrs. 20° C, 7.9 310 
5 hrs.* 2° 4.6 55 
4 hrs 18° ¢ 1.12 40 
26 hrs neg 


1A control tank without oysiers contained 20 p.p.m 
of chlorine 

? A control tank without oysters contained 
of chlorine 

* Drinking began some time after the 5th hour. 

Note—B. typhosus could not be isolated from the 
chlorinated water after introduction of the contaminated 
oysters 


7.9 p.p.m 


TABLE III 


Errect oF CHLORINE ON THE NuMmBeERs or B. typHosus 
on- gue or Heaviry ConTAMINATED 
OvySTERS 


Time of Chlorine B. typhosus 


Tank Treatment Temp p.p.m per Shell 
i 0 l¢ ( 15.8 143,500 
hr 6.9 5.3902 

hrs. 2.4 1,450 

5% 1.4 3,020 

24 hrs 820 

27 4° C 0.4 2.890 

B 0 16° ¢ 15.8 143,500 
1 hr. 6.0 4.1502 

3 hrs 16° C 0.7 1,250 

5% hrs < 0 1,440 


1B. typhosus isolated from the tank water. 
? Reduction partly due to rinse effect, see 
experiments 


» 
| 
| 
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reduction in the tests subsequent to that. 
It should be noted that the contamination 
was so heavy that even the supernatant 
sea water was not rendered free oi 
B. typhosus. 

In experiment 5 (Table LV) the coa- 
centration of chlorine approximates that 
of the previous experiment (14 parts per 
million), but the contamination was very 
much lighter. B. typhosus was present 
on the shells at the end of an hour, and 
on the shells, in the liquor and bodies at 
the end of 6 hours. The oysters drank 
after the Ist hour. 


TABLE IV 


Errect of CHLorine on THe Numpers or B. 
on THE SHELLS OF CONTAMINATED OvySTERS 


Time of Chlorine B. typhosus 
Treatment Temp p.p.m per Shell 
16° C, 14.5 395 
1 14° C 3.9 94 
hrs la’ 0.9 65 
5 hrs. 10° C 0.3 54 


Oysters drinking between Ist and 3rd hour 


These experiments were disappointing 
and in themselves raised a grave question 
as to the efficacy of any chlorine treat- 
ment, as B. typhosus was isolated from 
the shells with only one exception before 
the oysters started to drink even though 
the initial chlorine content was as high 
as 30 parts per million in 2 of the experi 
ments, that is, the degree of exposure 
was many times greater than that recom- 
mended by Wells. 

Experiment 6 (not given in tabular 
form) really belongs to the above series. 
\lthough originally planned to determine 
the effect of successive chlorinations with 
intermediate drinking periods it was not 
The oysters showed a mini 
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mum contamination, so slight, that ever 
the rinse effect of sea water apparent); 
was sufficient to clear the shells. In spite 
of this, B. typhosus was obtained from 
the bodies after at least 3 to 21 hours 
drinking. 

Experiment 7 (Table V) was carried 
out with a slightly heavier contamination 
Three exposures to chlorine were made, 
showing 8 parts per million, 24 hours 
later 12 parts, and again after 24 hours 
12 parts per million. This experimen: 
from the standpoint of the period oi 
drinking as advised by Wells can only 
be considered as a double chlorination 
However, typhoid bacilli could be isolate: 
trom the shells at every test up to 4 hours 
after the last chlorination. The liquors 
cave negative results 24 hours after the 
second chlorination but the bodies were 
still positive. This indicates that the 
flushing effect of the drinking may not 
result in the elimination of even smal 
numbers of typhoid bacilli. 

Owing to this failure of two exposure- 
to moderate amounts of chlorine, exper: 
ment 8 (Table VI) was carried out with 
larger amounts. From 22 to 25 parts 
per million were used and a total of + 
exposures was given. The oysters were 
lightly contaminated. Typhoid bacilli wer: 
found on the shells up to 4 hours after 
the last (4th) chlorination but not 24 
hours after the 4th chlorination. The 
rate of fall of the chlorine during the 
first two treatments indicates that dfink- 
ing was possible for at least a consider- 

able part of the night. The only actual 
observation was that they were drinking 


TABLE V 
Errect oF Successive CHLORINATIONS ON THE Numeers oF B. tyenosus On In Oysters 
B. typhosus, Number per 
Treatments Chlorine c.c. of Body 
No. Time ot Temp p.p.m, Shell c.c. of Liquor Emulsion 
1 0 16°C 8.7 130 1.6 0.5 
1 14°C 1.2 358 
3 hrs 43° C. 0.5 11 
6 hrs. m°Cc 0.2 20 0.12 0.25 
24 hrs ae 0 4.3 neg. +< 0.06 
0 19° C. 12.7 er 
o hrs 20° C. 0 6.9 0.19 0.19 
4 hrs 0 neg. 0.125 
) 19° C 12.0 ve 
4 hrs 19° C 1.4 2.5 neg. +< 0.06 


1 Drinking between Ist and 3rd hour. 


Drinking not observed, opportunity during 18 hours 


* Dipping in plain sea water reduced the count to 19 


B. typhosus per shell. 
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morning. After the 3rd treatment 
rinking opportunity was very short 
the retention of chlorine after the 
prevented drinking. This lessening 
the rate of loss of chlorine after each 
tment is noteworthy in other experi- 
ts in this series and is undoubtedly 
to the gradual lessening of the organic 
itter through the rinse effect of the 
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of the shell of the oyster of B. typhosus, 
in spite of amounts of chlorine and the 
periods of action many times greater than 
recommended by Wells. With the slightly 
heavier pollution both the liquor and the 
body emulsion yielded B. typhosus to the 
end of the experiment. As in the previous 
experiment a few bacilli remained in spite 
of the drinking. 


nges of sea water. 
\part from the shortness of the drink- 
period after the 3rd chlorination and 
ts absence after the 4th, the experiment 
mphasizes again the weakness of chlori- 
ition as a means of freeing the exterior 12 


Errect oF Successive CHLor 


Treatments 


NATIONS N 


Experiment 9 (Table VII) was planned 


after each 


TABLE VI 


hours. It will 


as a final test of all the factors. 
especially desired that by actual observa 
tion there would occur a drinking period 
chlorination in 


be noted 


It was 


excess of 
that the 


THE Numepers or B. tyenosus On anv In Oysters 
B. typhosus, Number per 


Chlorine 


c.c. of Body 


Time Temp p.p.m, Shell c.c. of Liquor Emulsion 
0 10° C 22.6 197 37 2.8 
4 hrs 11° C 4.6 0.6 0.24 0.25 

24 hrs se"'< 0.2 4.4 0.31 +< 0.06 
0 22.4 
4 hrs. th 7.6 1.25 0.06 06 
24 hrs. a7 4 0 1.88 0.125 0.37 
0 25.2 
4 hrs 12°C 8.0 3.7 1.13 0.44 
24 hrs.* 12° ¢ 1.4 1.88 0.3 + <0.06 
0 22.9 
4hrs 2° Cc 15.9 0 0.06 +< 0.06 
24 hrs 0 neg 0.06 < 0.06 


Oysters drinking some time after 


4th hour. 


Only a very short drinking period before rechlorination 


Probably had drunk for only sho 


rt period 


in plain sea water reduced the count to 30 B. typhosus per shell 


rABLE VII 
Erre Six S ve ( RINATIONS ON THE oF B yrpnosus On anno In Ovsrers 
B. typhosus numbers of per (with number 
of positive oysters in parentheses) 
re ents Chlorine Drinking c.c. of Body 
Time p.p.m Observed Shells c.c. of Liquor Emulsion 
0 10.9 248(9) 1.5(8) 0.0414) 
4% hrs 5 No 
6 hrs 1.4 Yes 
23 hrs 0.2 Yes 2(9) 0.3(7) 0.0416) 
0 10.8 
334 hrs 3.5 No 
5% hrs 2.3 Yes 
6% hrs 1.9 Yes 
23 hrs 0.7 Yes 0.08(8) 9.38) 0.0418) 
n 10.9 
hrs No 
4hrs Yes 
5% hrs Yes 
6% hrs 4.1 Yes 
hrs 2.8 Yes 
46 hrs 1.8 Yes (9) 0.09(8) 0.0414 
0 10.8 
6™ hrs 3.9 No 
24 hrs 0.7 Yes 
30 hrs 0.5 Yes 
42 hr Tra Yes mi. ) 0.04(3) 0.04(1) 
10.7 
5t4 hrs 7 N 
hrs 0 Yes 
28 hrs ) Yes 
72 hrs ( Yes 4.7 0.6(6) ». O41 
0 9.7 
4hrs 1 No 
6% hrs ) Yes 
24hrs ) Yes 1 0.2(¢5) <0.04(8) 
N Dipping la sea wate duced the count te 7 B. typhosu er shell 
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exigencies of the experiment resulted in 
much longer times in some instances. The 
almost constant temperatures were main- 
tained by a continually flowing jacket of 
tap-water from the street main. This 
left no question as to dropping tempera- 
ture on cold nights with inhibition of 
drinking. The experiment serves as a 
sort of reductio ad absurdum in that 
Bb. typhosus was isolated from the shells, 
from the liquor and from the bodies after 
a number of chlorinations and a period 
of treatment in excess of anything ex- 
pedient in the trade. 

A study of this table with special 
reference to the number and lengths of 
the drinking periods gives a discouraging 
view of the efficiency of the cleansing 
action of drinking, assuming that recon- 
tamination of the interior from the shells 
was not the factor. Whatever interpreta- 
tion one may make, the practical fact 
remains that in this as in the previous 
experiments, a few typhoid bacilli persist 
inside of the oyster as well as upon the 
shells. 


DISCUSSION 


There are two points of view that 
may be taken of the chlorine treatment 
recommended by the Conservation Com- 
mission. First, that the treatment may 
be expected to rid contaminated oysters 
of fecal pathogens. This apparently 
was Wells’ idea as shown by the analogy 
drawn to pasteurization of milk, a 
process which if adequately carried out 
will kill all the fecal pathogens in milk. 
Our experiments show that even amounts 
of chlorine and times of exposure as well 
as times of drinking or flushing far in 
excess of those recommended will not 
serve to rid oysters of all the contami- 
nating typhoid bacilli. 

The other viewpoint is that chlorina- 
tion is an extra safeguard in that it wiil 
serve to reduce the number of typhoid 
bacilli should they be present and thus 


lessen the chances of infection. This is 
undoubtedly the correct view of the 
process. However correct, no health of- 


ficer would dare recommend the dredging 
of oysters from known contaminated 
waters and their subsequent chlorination 
on any such basis. In fact, the results 
clearly show that the only adequate saie 
guard is the growing of oysters in waters 
protected from sewage pollution. The 
advantages that chlorination possesses 
over the drinking of oysters in plain sal: 
water is that sufficient chlorine will insure 
a safe water for drinking and that it will 
kill the accessible pathogens excreted 
from the oyster and on its shell. Ii 
might be contended that the chlorination 
method could be made more efficacious 
by devising some practical procedure for 
preliminary cleansing of the shell. This 
is quite possible as regards the external 
sterilization but reference should be made 
to our tables as to the persistence ot 
B. typhosus in the oyster after the shells 
were negative. 

To a large extent the conflict between 
our results and those of Wells rests, we 
believe, on the methods of examination. 
We have taken advantage of every avail- 
able refinement of method and have suc- 
ceeded where more ordinary methods 
would have failed to demonstrate the 
presence of B. typhosus. Even where 
we have recorded negative findings they 
should be interpreted as B. typhosus noi 
found and not necessarily as B. typhosus 
not present. 

It should be noted that many of the 
oysters from which B. typhosus were 
isolated would have given very low 
“scores.” In a recent test we had a 
score of zero on typhoid positive oysters. 
There is a considerable tendency to delude 
oneself to a sense of safety on the basis 
of “score” findings alone without ade- 
quate inspection. A high score is an 
index of danger, a low score is not neces- 
sarily an index of safety. 

We are informed that the drinking of 
oysters prior to shipment is a desirable 
procedure for conditioning the oysters 
and increasing their keeping qualities. As 
this operation is carried on near shore 
where the chances of contamination of 


water are usually increased, adequate 
nation of the water for this purpose 
vorthy of recommendation. 


CONCLUSIONS 

e chlorination treatment of con- 
ited oysters will result in a marked 
nution in the number of B. typhosus, 
even 6 successive treatments may not 


D. Pease, M.D., Ferrow A.P.H.A. 

nk we have had a very excellent illustra- 
f the hypothesis that where the beneficent 
itions of science exhibit certain defective- 
having more 
we already 


H 


the remedy consists in 
not in abandoning what 
Now, if we take and actually put to- 
r all that has been presented here in some 


c form, a task that I would not care to 


indertake without much careful consideration, 


would probably be able to develop a com- 


lete (or as nearly complete as science at this 


yaters 


permits) picture of exactly what ought to 
done as the next step in this application of 
re science to this very important problem. 
We must, as Mr. Tarbett says, take into 
all of the factors derived from our 
umulated knowledge with respect to those 


unt 


eveloping when sewage enters into the tidal 


until we eat the actual itself. 
of the things that has been left out to too 
a degree by all of us, and I want to 
We 


oyster 


hasize it, is the biology of the oyster. 


have at hand the results of adequate studies by 


logists on oysters, irrespective of questions 
sanitation, to give us the fundamentals upon 
we can base a really sound intelligent 
itary policy with respect to these shellfish, 


I very greatly regretted that 
3ureau of Fisheries 


ters and clams. 
ngress failed to give the 


ficient, money to continue the investigations 


vhich had already been started by such men as 


Galtsoff, of the Bureau, who is conducting, 
ler the distressing conditions of lack of ma- 


terial support, a most wonderful series of lab- 
ratory studies of the effect of temperature and 


her conditions upon oysters. 

\bout 10 years ago, during the time Mr. 
ells was carrying on investigations in the 
hesapeake region, I was carrying on investi- 
tions in the Great South Bay, and our results 
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rid the oysters of the contaminating 
pathogens. The process cannot be recom- 
mended therefore in any sense as a re- 
liable means of “sterilizing” contami 
nated oysters and thus rendering them 
The results in- 
can only 


safe for consumption. 
dicate that 
produced by growing them in _ waters 
uncontaminated by human feces. 


safe oysters be 


what he has just tried to 
give 16 conclusions. He presents, in those 
conclusions, the of the work in the 
Hygienic Laboratory and Public Health Service 
upon some of the most fundamental problems 

Now, I do not agree in toto with anyone who 
has talked this morning, and yet I agree abso- 
lutely with all of them in most of their con 
The fundamental proposition is that 


were substantially 
in 
result 


clusions. 
we must treat the oysters as living agents, and 
we are never going to arrive at sound results 
if we treat them in any other way. The prob 
lems are not like those in the studies on milk or 
water or any other products that are inanimate. 
We handle and eat shellfish when they are 
alive, and therefore we must consider the fact 
that they are alive or we take the consequences. 

The oyster is one of the most sensitive of 
living agents. If we try to chlorinate oysters, 
we will find that they rebel. 
Some will succumb during 


Some will rebe! 
more than others. 
their rebellion, others will recover. 

I have lately followed Dr. Galtsoff’s method 
of determining the effect of chlorine on the rate 
of water passing through the oyster, and it 
varies very materially in different 
Large, husky oysters will pass through more 
water; they will stand more chlorine, and will 


oysters. 


recover more quickly; other oysters that are 
weak will be much more affected, they will stop 
their activity, they will not purify themselves 
so quickly, and some will not recover 

It is easy to see how bacteriological test re- 
sults will be different if oysters react in varying 
degrees in their physiological functions under 
natural conditions. We know they vary exceed- 
ingly as we experiment with them in the labora 
tory. You cannot touch a glass tank containing 
oysters without having them shut their shells 
instantly. They react with astonishing rapidity 
to various stimuli; you can hardly pass your 


- 


— 


© 


hand, varying the light intensity, over the sur- 
face of the jar containing the oysters without 
their reacting to it 

It would be absurd for us to suppose that we 
might easily charge water heavily with chlorine 
and thus treat oysters with chlorine; but we 
can, if we become astute in observing the bio- 
logical characteristics of oysters as a group, 
induce them to purify themselves by a cleaning 
process. Now, whether we will ever be able to 
do it perfectly, that is to complete perfection, 
as Dr. Park has indicated in his chart, is a 
question. We all know that Professor Phelps 
says that complete germicidal action is, theoreti- 
cally, impossible; none of the types of micro- 
organisms are completely eliminated by any 
means except complete destruction, there are 
always a few remaining residual living forms. 
So we must take biological factors into account 
and thus be practical. Absolute extremes in 
such matters are out of place. We should not 
apply brute force methods to such a delicate 
mechanism as the living oyster. 


Surereon Generar Hvueu S. Cummine, 
Fettow A.P.H.A. 


I am sorry Mr. Wells had no opportunity to 
read the conclusion of the work of the second 
year at Fisherman’s Island, because it was done 
under natural conditions of sea water flowing 
through the tanks. The tanks were large and 
we actually used to sit down and watch the 
oyster feed; see him evacuate and the matter 
come out from him, and, in other words, we 
lived with him for a considerable length of 
time. 


Frank 

We oyster men do not understand, of course, 
these decisions that have been made by the 
scientific men about the outbreak last vear. 
What are we going to do if we have done 
everything that has been required of us and we 
have a low score, and then we find that the 
trouble still exists or is supposed to exist? 

Some of us have been interested in chlorini- 
zation of oysters. For some time back, I have 
thought that oysters could be treated with 
chlorinated water, after they were opened. We 
open most of our oysters and sell them 
shucked. Last year, I put a chlorinization plant 
in my oyster house, and I found by having the 
oysters examined that the count dropped way 
down. The first that I had examined showed a 
count of 140 before they were passed through 
the chlorinated water, and dropped below 50 
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after being in the water for about a half minute 
\ little later on, I increased the chlorine in the 
water a little, and the report from the state and 
from the city of Richmond showed a zer 
score. Of course, that was in December. 

This year, I have improved that plant s 
that I can treat the oysters with chlorinated 
water for 3 or 4 minutes, if necessary. We 
just started out, 2 or 3 weeks ago, and have not 
yet had them examined, as I have been away 
irom home for the last three weeks, but I am 
satished in my own mind, from the experiment 
as far as it has gone, that we can cut down the 
count to a very low score, by washing these 
oysters in chlorinated water. 

We have found no difference in the keeping 
qualities and have had no complaint, and I be 
lieve that we will cut our score so low thar 
our oysters will be safe. 


W. H. Rave 


I am very much encouraged in finding this 
body has taken such an interest in the oyster 
industry. Out of your work I believe will com 
the salvation of our industry, which produces 
some 70,000 tons of food a year. 

Perhaps, because I can talk a little more 
intelligently about the practical side of the 
business, I may make a few remarks about the 
method of growing oysters. When settlers first 
reached these shores, oysters grew in tre 
mendous quantities along the coast; there are 
now, however, no oysters grown north of Cape 
Cod. The oyster beds were depleted by over 
fishing, and somewhere about 1870, the oyste: 
culturists began their work. They began the 
work by taking up grounds in from 60 to 100 
feet of water, hard bottom preferably; these 
were prepared, and there was _ considerable 
work in cleaning the ground and planting large 
oysters. Out of that beginning, the oyster 
industry grew until at the present time there is 
probably not less than a half million acres 
under cultivation, 100,000 acres of which are in 
the northern area. 

The amount of ground under cultivation has 
decreased in the last 4 or 5 years. Grounds 
have been abandoned because of the industria! 
waste as the oyster is not able to gain its live 
lihood. In Connecticut, where formerly the 
number of oysters collected annually exceeded 
that of any other state, the industry has 
dropped to about 25 per cent of its former size 

I am glad to say that a law has been passed 
forbidding the disposal of sewage into the 


nute and this year blue fish were found where 
th had not been for a dozen years. This 
and ir, we secured a substantial set of young 
| rder that you may know how this indus- 
; s conducted, let me say that we have the 
ated 4 illed setting grounds, growing grounds, and 
We 4 turing grounds. A good piece of setting 
not nd may or may not be a good piece of 
way ving or maturing ground, or a piece of 
am wing or maturing ground, in all probability, 
en | not do for setting grounds. 
the So, in answer to some of those who said to 
ms ; Why don’t you go off shore further?” 
nswer is, “ There are no such grounds, or, 
ing ; there are, we do not know about them,” and 
he this statement is made after careful surveys. 
ha the ordinary course of events, we prepare 


setting grounds in the early part of the 
and we plant on those grounds either 
d stone, shells, or other clean materials 
nilar nature. We have planted in the near 
Ms ty large oysters or if there are no large 


er ters we scatter matured oysters. The female 
n ter emits the spawn, sometime late in July. 
es th the assistance of the United States Bureau 
sheries, we watch for the presence of 

hat spawn. The spawn is fertilized by the male 

1 & and we begin to find evidence of this 
re vn on those shells, this evidence only 


st visible under the microscope. So far as I 

nobody has been able to find the spawn 

it is first visible as spawn until the time it 

e t \fter the spawn is visible on the shells, 

k it up with our power dredges and trans- 

t one hundred or two hundred miles away 

alled growing grounds. There are grow- 

unds which grow full oysters and there 

ther grounds which grow oysters which 
as half shell oysters. 

care for these for 2 or 3 years; we watch 

we fight the enemies that attack 

and finally, when they are 4 years 

we again transplant to the maturing 

nds. In reality, all you are interested in is 


ea Stars: 


rvsters; 


ring grounds. These grounds are carefully 
ted. Not only are they subject to a state 
ination but also to a general supervision 
the federal authorities. 

addition to that, we have begun to main- 
ur own sanitary field inspection, in addi- 
to the state and government. 
think Dr. Pease summed the thing up when 


iid we need more study on the habits of the 


as it responds very quickly to various 
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sorts of treatment. We have, this year, installed 
a rather large chlorinization plant. Although 
as yet we make no definite claims, we believe 
in the possibility of working out a chlorinization 
process which will be equivalent to what 
pasteurization is for milk. 


much interested, on arriving in 


| was very 
Chicago, to find the score on the oysters that 
were chlorinized was zero, while shipments 


which had been made prior to that time showed 
a very much higher score than they showed at 
the source of shipment and higher than those 
going into New York City. 


A. W. Freeman, M.D., Fecrow A.P.H.A. 

May I say a word, from the epidemiological 
standpoint. I have listened with a great deal 
of interest to the bacteriological, engineering 
and biological discussion, and particularly to 
the epidemiological, because it came nearer my 
field of experience. 

It seems inevitable that we should have some 
Many 
ago, when we started, water was the 
goat,” and we never thought of blaming typhoid 


‘scapegoat” in typhoid fever. years 


* scape- 


cases which we could not otherwise explain 


water. After we got our 


water supplies cleared up, we had to blame it 


on anything but 


on milk, and for many years we said with great 
confidence, in such discussions, that milk was 
the cause of this residual typhoid. After we 
got all the milk pasteurized, we had to have a 
new “scapegoat,” and we invented the term 
‘vacation typhoid”; accurate epidemiological 
study has failed to establish vacation typhoid. 
Now, we come without a “scapegoat,” and 
fairness, a ten- 


being 


there does seem to be, in all 


dency—I think I can say this without 
suspected of being in the pay of the oyster in 
custry—to make the oyster the “ scapegoat.” 
All of us know that it is almost impossible to 
assign, with any degree of certainty, the cause 
of individual cases of typhoid fever. All of us 
know that general causes usually leave, con- 
over long periods of time, an 


Now, the oyster 


sistently and 
unmistakable statistical trail. 
is a highly seasonal food; it is a food which 
amounts, 


comes into the market, in small 


September. A few misguided people (no 
Marylanders, of course) eat oysters in August; 
a few people in September, rather more in 
October, but the oyster season really begins 
quantitatively in November. 

In all my study, and particularly in the study 
of the Richmond typhoid cases, there is no evi- 


> 
| 
1 
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dence whatever of any regular, measurable in- 
fiuence on typhoid prevalence, which cor- 
responds to the increase in consumption of 
oysters. A careful study of epidemiological 
evidence, over a long period of time, shows 
oysters in Richmond, a large oyster community, 
to be a negligible factor in typhoid prevalence, 
from a quantitative standpoint. 

I think we have to recognize the occasional 
epidemic of typhoid caused by oysters. There 
is no question about that from the epidemio- 
logical evidence collected last year; but to 
recognize that clearly and safeguard against its 
recurrence is an entirely different thing from 
a “horseback” statement that oysters regularly 
cause any large amount of typhoid in our cities. 
If we are going to have that sort of a state- 
ment, it ought to be supported either by some 
sort of careful, quantitative evidence, or not be 
made at all. So from the epidemiological 
standpoint, I think we are compelled to say 
that the oyster is not, at the present time, a 
very safe “scapegoat” for that residue of in- 
fection that puzzles us so much in municipal 
typhoid. 


J. C. Geieer, M.D., Fetrow A.P.H.A. 

I consider Dr. Freeman one of the best epi- 
demiologists in the country, but still reiterate 
what Dr. Bundesen has stated, that there is 
some residual typhoid in Chicago that is prob- 
ably due to oysters. The evidence is there any 
time Dr. Freeman wants to see it. 

The reference to the bacterial flora of 
oysters, which has been more or less pointed 
out by Dr. Park, is extraordinarily interest- 
ing. In the outbreak last year in Chicago, 
besides the epidemiological evidence which was 
quite conclusive, the bacterial flora of oysters 
was studied very carefully. In the study, we 
were quite surprised to find organisms that 
culturally resembled the B. paratyphosus group. 
A few strains of these organisms agglutinated 
our normal typhoid serum even as high as one 
four-hundredths dilutions. Besides these few 
peculiarly acting organisms of that type, there 
were about 15 strains of organisms which cul- 
turally belonged to the B. paratyphosus B. 


group. I am thoroughly convinced that they 
are not B. paratyphosus B. They will not 
agelutinate any of the serum we have. What 
these organisms are, I am not at this time able 
to decide. Certainly, they belong to a group 
that, aside from the question of causing typhoid 
fever or other infections, may cause certain in- 
toxications when taken into the intestinal canal 
I think the best information that has come 
out of this meeting has been the statement of 
Mr. Raye, that the oyster growers themselves 
have started something; have seen the light 
and are really doing some work, biological], 
and bacteriologically, that undoubtedly will do 
more good than any work the states will do 


H. Park, A.P.H.A. 

In the laboratory experiment where the water 
was changed every 24 hours, the conditions 
were not natural, for some of the oysters died 
in 24 days. We have had the opportunity of 
placing some oysters in natural waters where 
the change of water would resvlt from the 
natural flow. The oysters were planted in No- 
vember and were still positive 31 days after 
planting. It is hoped that we will have the 
opportunity of repeating this experiment during 
warmer weather when the drinking will be 
more active. In the chlorination experiments 
we have tried to make the conditions com- 
parable to the treatment of market oysters in 
large basins. We have tried to emphasize that 
our experiments indicate that the chlorine 
treatment cannot be relied upon to rid an in- 
fected oyster of all typhoid bacilli. There 
would seem to be no way of making the 
chlorine treatment as effective as pasteurization 
Only a certain amount of the chlorine in the 
water ever acts beyond the shell, and even that 
amount which the oyster may take up on open- 
ing has probably no effect on typhoid bacilli as 
it is immediately bound by the organic matter 
The amount of chlorine cannot be large or the 
oyster will not drink. While chlorination un- 
doubtedly greatly diminishes the numbers cf 
bacteria in the oyster, still the chlorine treat 
ment cannot insure the sterilization of tl 
oyster. 


Notre: The paper “ Viability of Typhoid Bacilli in Oysters With and Without Chlorine Treatment, 
presented by Drs. Krumwiede and Park at the Annual Meeting, was later divided into two parts. The firs 
on chlorination appears here. The second on the effect of storage and drinking on contaminated oysters has 
been supplemented by the results of experiments conducted at the New York City Laboratories and will appea 


in the March Journat. 


RGANIC MERCURIALS are or- 
( ganic combinations of mercury in 

h the mercury is bound to carbon in 

a way that, in solution, the tendency 
ield mercury ions is more or less com- 

r tely suppressed. The organic mer- 
ns als are thus distinct from the salts of 
: rcury. As precipitation of protein by 
pounds of mercury is largely a func- 


* t of the mercury ions present, the 
nic mercurials, which in most cases 
not cause such precipitation, are 


mically compatible with body fluids 
as blood serum and urine. 


the organic mercurials so far 
; studied therapeutically, by far the great- 
est amount of laboratory and clinical 

study has been carried out with mercuro- 
at rome. This is the sodium salt of 
ne roxymercuri-dibromfluorescein. The 


nt substance is closely related to 
which represents complete bromi- 


- 
mn of eosin, whereas dibromfluo- 
: ein represents half saturation of 
rescein with bromine. Eosin does 


vield a true organic compound of 
cury, because those positions in its 
r molecule susceptible to substitution are 
ily occupied by bromine. Dibrom- 
rescein, however, has two open posi- 
ns into one or both of which mercury 
be introduced. 
\lercurochrome was developed during 
war, specifically as an agent for the 
treatment of gonorrhea. The 
nale of this scheme was the use, as 
le, of a dye with demonstrable power 


stract of a paper read before the Food and 
s Section of the American Public Health Associ- 
t the Fifty-fourth Annual Meeting at St. Louis, 
toher 22, 1925. 


USE OF ORGANIC MERCURIALS 
PARTICULARLY MERCUROCHROME * 


E. C. WHITE, Pu.D. 


Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Baltimore, Md. 


of penetrating the urethral mucosa, to 
which vehicle was bound the bactericidal 
mercury atom. After 7 years of use, 
it can be said that early expectations of 
results in this particular therapeutic 
direction have not been fully realized, 
although it is generally felt that mercuro- 
chrome is, among other drugs, a valuable 
agent for the treatment of gonorrhea. 

The clinical properties of deep pene- 
tration of mucous surfaces, blandness and 
comparatively high bactericidal value, 
established by urethral use of mercuro- 
chrome, soon suggested its use on other 
mucous surfaces and in other body 
cavities, as well as in wounds. At the 
present writing, after a very extended 
clinical trial of 6 years, the usefulness of 
mercurochrome as a local disinfecting 
agent appears established beyond ll 
question. An outgrowth of the use of 
the drug in industrial clinics, under medi- 
cal control, has been its use by the lay- 
man for prophylaxis of infection in minor 
wounds and abrasions. 

From a public health standpoint, the 
lay use of mercurochrome has one point 
of special interest, aside from the well- 
demonstrated effectiveness, viz., the free- 
dom from danger. This drug is used by 
the layman in 2 per cent solution. If 
the amount of such a solution ordinarily 
on hand in the family medicine chest, 
perhaps an ounce or two, were swallowed 
accidentally or with suicidal intent, the 
worst result that might be expected would 
be a diarrhea or possibly slight stomatitis. 
\n amount of mercurochrome corre- 
sponding to about an ounce and a half 
of 2 per cent solution has actually been 
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administered in daily repeated doses for 
a week, for therapeutic purposes, without 
ill effect. This is in sharp contrast to the 
poisonous nature of other local disinfect- 
ing agents, such as bichloride of mercury, 
tincture of iodine and various cresol-soap 
preparations often employed by the laity. 

In November, 1922, E. B. Piper of 
Philadelphia published a report of the 
first instances in which mercurochrome 
was injected intravenously in human sub- 
jects. The patients were cases of puer- 
peral sepsis, or child-bed fever. The 
therapeutic results were not particularly 
conclusive, but the work was of impor- 
tance in that it showed for the first time 
the feasibility of the intravenous use of 
the drug. Hill and Colston, at the Brady 
Urological Institute, Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, in 1923, showed that intravenous 
injection of the drug in rabbits produced 
a transient bacteriostatic effect in the 
blood and urine. With this finding as a 
rational basis for the use of mercuro- 
chrome in human therapy, a series of 
cases of blood stream infections was re- 
ported by Young and Hill in March, 
1923. Several cases whose prognosis 
appeared hopeless showed rapid improve- 
ment and permanent cure after intra- 
venous injection of mercurochrome. The 
publication of this paper was the real 
starting point in the intravenous use of 
mercurochrome in all parts of the coun- 
try. It has been used in attempts to com- 
bat all sorts of infections, some localized, 
but inaccessible to local medication, and 
some generalized and, indeed, in some 
conditions, such as pernicious anemia, 
where the etiological factor, though not 
established, is suspected as being an ob- 
scure infection. 

Inevitably, the weight to be attached to 
the many and various published reports 
must vary. The method has been used 
and abused and there are, undoubtedly, 
instances where its employment has been 
irrational or even contraindicated. A 
survey of the now rather extensive 
literature on intravenous mercurochrome 
therapy leads the critical observer to two 


conclusions: first, that the indications 
and contraindications for this therapy 
cannot yet be said to be sharply or finally 
defined; and second, that a_ valid 
estimate of a form of therapy that has 
been used rather promiscuously is diff- 
cult to arrive at. 

This difficulty arises several 
sources. The types and virulence of the 
infections treated, as well as the location 
and distribution, have been so varied 
that most of the results are not compar- 
able with each other. Greater difficulty 
comes from the fact that in human ther- 
apy the “control animal” is lacking in 
the individual case. Unless we are deal- 
ing with uniformly fatal infections 
(which is rarely the case) it cannot be 
said with logical certainty that cure in a 
given case of infection might not have 
been achieved without the use of the 
drug. Conclusions as to results, then, 
must be, in individual cases, clinical im- 
pressions as to whether the drug played 
an essential part in the cure, if attained. 
Obviously, the value of such impressions 
will depend upon the experience and 
clinical acumen of the observer. The 
other method of evaluating this therapy 
is a statistical one and can be applied onl) 
to a series of cases. Here a control series 
of similar infections is treated without 
the drug, and the severity of the disease, 
duration and mortality are compared 
with a similar series in which the drug is 
used. In only one notable instance, to be 
referred to below, has such a comparative 
study yet been carried out. 

In spite of the fact that, in the nature 
of the case, rigid, logical proof of the 
value of intravenous mercurochrome 
therapy is and may remain lacking, ther¢ 
are many reported cases of severe blood 
stream infections in which competent ob- 
servers are of the definite opinion that 
cases otherwise hopeless have been saved 
by this therapy. Although the individual 
case report means little, cumulative ev!- 
dence such as has been published be- 
comes impressive and must be given due 
weight. 


e published reports are by no means 


nis 

py imously favorable and many are dis- 
lly unfavorable; but if even a small 
lid tion of the attempts are successful, 
las ist be concluded that at least a new 


therapeutic attack has been 
and that some progress has been 


ral . in a chemical attack on generalized 


he terial infections. 


he field of more localized infections, 


ed enous mercurochrome therapy has 
1 employed by many investigators. 
ty t a welter of reports a few condi- 
r- tand out in which the use of the 
in ippears to be rather definitely indi- 
J notably erysipelas and pneumonia 
; hildren. In the latter disease, Hoppe 
- freeman, of Atlanta, have carried 

he statistical study referred to above. 
ve nty-six cases, evenly divided between 


and broncho-pneumonia, served as 
which no 
used. The 
distribution between the 
tvpes, treated intravenously 
the drug. The untreated control 
s showed a mortality of 39 per cent 
an average duration of illness of 
the treated showed a 
irtality of 8.5 per cent and an average 


control series in mercuro- 


me was number, 


the same 


same 


were 


days; series 


Fatigue and Agricultural Labor and Child 
Health—Asked for his opinion regarding the 
ble effect of beet cotton 

the health of 


cultivation and 
the 


with hours varying from 


upon children from 
16 years of age, 

12 per day, and in rush times to as high 
l and for pe riods of from 60 to 70 days, 
for children employed 5 years, lifting vari- 
weights, the author was of the opinion that 
must result in chronic fatigue in two ways’ 
child's life is to 


weight, 


main business in crow 


gain whereas excessive muscular 


rk expends the energy which should be used 
the natural process of growth, with the result 
the child and 


becomes undernourished 
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duration of illness of 6.5 days. The num 
ber of cases in this study ts limited, but 
More 
over, these investigators furnish an en 
tirely rational basis for this therapy in 
Dogs and rabbits were in 


is large enough to be significant. 


pneumonia. 
jected with the drug and one hour later 
he 


juices from these lungs showed marked 


the lungs were removed aseptically. 


bactericidal action towards pneumococci, 
the 
allowed 


lungs of un 
the o1 


whereas juices from 
treated control 
ganisms to multiply. 


The mechanism of 


animals 


the action of mer 


curochrome in infectious conditions is 


not known. ‘The available laboratory 
evidence indicates that it is not direct 
bactericidal action, for the dilution 


reached in the blood soon after injection 
is beyond that at which, in blood, mer 
curochrome will kill most organisms in 
vitro. Various have been 
made as to the but until 
studies, now in progress, adduce tangible 


suggestions 


mechanism, 


evidence, speculation is of no particular 


value. 

Nort The literature on mercurochrome is too ex 
tensive to be quoted here References in full can he 
found in the Ovunarter! Cumulative Index, published 

Associatior for the years 


by the American Medical 


1919-25, inclusive 


chronic fatigue 


Phe 


everywhere lying 


undersized ; i the second place, 


results in lowered resistance to disease 


various infections, which are 


in wait for the growing child, find an easy vi 
tim in those who are overfatigued and under 
nourished.””"—Charles Hendee Smith, Columbia 
University, Am. Child, VII, 12:2 (Dec.), 1925 


New Health Commissioner in Syracuse 
Herman G. Weiskotten, M.D., Acting 
Professor of Pathology, 
College of Medicine, 
Health of the 


Dean and 
Syracuse University 


was recently appointed 


Commissioner of city of Syra 


cuse, N. Y., to 
M.D 


succeed Thomas P. Farmer, 
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NITRITES PERMITTED IN MEATS 


ea SEVERAL YEARS of experimenting the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
on October 19, 1925, issued Circular Letter No. 1370, addressed to inspectors 
in charge of meat inspection and proprietors and operators of official establish- 


ments, in which is an order permitting the use of nitrites in the curing of meats. 
This order reads as follows: 


“ Under the provisions of Amendment 4 to B.A.I. Order 211 (revised), 
sodium nitrite may be used for curing meats. 

“ Extended experiments have demonstrated that successful curing may 
be accomplished by the addition of as small a quantity as one-fourth of an 
ounce of sodium nitrite to each 100 pounds of meat; therefore, pending 
further ruling by the Bureau the finished product shall not contain sodium 
nitrite in excess of 200 parts per million. 

(Signed) J. R. Mohler, Chief of Bureau.” 


This permission is in addition to that previously permitting the use of nitrates 
and other substances. Thus another extraneous substance, in addition to those 
which already have been permitted, has entered into our national food supply. 
There are now permitted in the curing of meats, according to Amendment 4 to 
b.A.1. Order 211, Regulation 18, section 6, paragraph 2, the following ingredients . 

“ There may be added to meat and products, common salt, sugar, wood 
smoke, cider vinegar, wine vinegar, malt vinegar, sugar vinegar, glucose 
vinegar, spirit vinegar, pure spices, saltpetre, nitrate of soda and nitrite of 
soda. Lenzoate of soda may be added to meat and products only when declared 

on the label, as provided by paragraph 11 of section 9, Regulation 17.” 


Most of these ingredients are condimental in character but nitrates and now 
nitrite of soda are also permitted in meats without notice of their presence. It is 
not evident why the presence of benzoate of soda must be noted on the label, 
while no reference need be made to the presence of either nitrate or nitrite of soda. 
This does not seem quite fair to the nitrogen compounds, 

Under the regulations governing meat inspection by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, all kinds of dyes are excluded from meats for home consumption, 
though they may be permitted in meats for export where the laws of the country 
to which they are exported do not forbid their use. The Bureau of Animal 
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ndustry claims the privilege of using nitrite solely as a dye in imparting a natural 
ed color to the preserved meats. On the basis of this claim it would seem that 
trite should be specifically forbidden. 

In transmitting the order permitting sodium nitrite the Chief of the Bureau of 
.nimal Industry called attention to an article entitled “ The Use of Sodium Nitrite 

Curing Meats,”? by W. Lee Lewis, R. F. Vose, and C. D. Lowry, Jr., of the 
lepartment of Scientific Research, Institute of American Meat Packers. This 
ticle points out that the nitrate customarily used “must first be reduced to 
\itrite, probably by bacteria, before becoming available as an agent in producing 
the desirable red color in the cured products.” It also shows that approximately 
ne-tenth the amount of nitrite may replace the usual amount of nitrate used in 
uring hams, bacons, tongues and beef and further that color fixation in the 
itrite cure proceeds more rapidly than with the use of nitrate. 

Although the cost of a ton of sodium nitrite is more than that of a ton of 
sodium or potassium nitrate the great saving in the amount of chemical needed 
n the nitrite process and particularly the saving in time as compared with the 
nitrate process will commend the use of nitrite to the meat packers. 

The effects of nitrites on the hemoglobin of the blood are well understood. 
t is the opinion of many eminent experts that sodium nitrite, even in very small 
juantities, is a highly dangerous ingredient in our foods. We should look with 
uspicion upon any further inroads on the purity of our food supply in the way 
){ permission to use substances therein which are recognized as inimical to health. 
\s nitrites exert a specific detrimental influence on the hemoglobin of the blood, 
the presence of this substance even in amounts not exceeding 200 parts per million 
is greatly to be deplored. It makes little difference whether this nitrite comes 
from nitrate reduced during the curing process or whether it is directly added. 
lt might be that the direct use of nitrites is an improvement over the older method 
since there will not be in the new process also a residuum of nitrate which may 
have its own effect. Since nitrate-cured meats have been used for years without 
easily noticed or spectacular effect on health they have been assumed to be harmless. 
Little consideration has been given to gradual and cumulative injury requiring 
years to bring about the final disastrous result. 

Since there is no proof that in the past damage to health has not been caused 
by the use of nitrates, if the use of either nitrites or nitrates is to be permitted, 
it would seem that experiments should be immediately undertaken to thoroughly 
study the long time effect of the ingestion of these chemicals on health. Sole 
lependence should not be placed on experiments which show the value of nitrites 
to the meat industry. 


1. J. Indust. & Engin. Chem., 17, 12:1243, Dec., 1925, 


FOOD INSPECTION 
HE National Civil Service Reform League’ has given us a most interesting 
and valuable study of food inspection in the United States, which includes 
the laws in the various states, and the regulations of civil service commissions 
and department heads. However, the human factor in the problem is accentuated 
and the whole survey is based on the axiom: “No law can be more effective than 
its administration.” 
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While most health officers and many others have come more or less into contact 
with food inspection, this report will doubtless make us more alive to defects to 
which we have become accustomed. In spite of the truth that it contains, we 
believe that the general attitude is somewhat pessimistic, while acknowledging 
freely the general proposition that food inspection in our country is far below 
what it should be. While injurious adulterants are not much used at the present 
time, there seems to be wide employment of coatings, colors, facings, improvers, 
preservers, etc., in order to sell products at good prices which otherwise would 
bring little or nothing, and oftentimes should be excluded from the market. 

While a number of our states have very good regulations, the report states 
that in no place in the country has the head of a department of health or agriculture 
been found who was selected by an examination given by a non-political, expert 
agency. It would almost go without saying that the personnel employed by such 
an executive head would be selected in somewhat the same fashion, and the report 
quotes a number of answers given by inspectors outlining their qualifications, 
among which we find farm workers, some experience in veterinary work, stock 
raisers and breeders, workers in restaurants, groceries, butcher shops and 
bakeries, etc., and while some divide their attention between inspection of milk 
and plumbing, others prepare cases for trial. Many food inspectors do not examine 
meat or milk but often are required to examine drugs. There seem to be many 
cases in which inspection is not only of no value either to the producer or the 
consumer, but is actually a detriment, especially to manufacturers and merchants. 

The inspection by our federal government is said to be practically negligible 
except in the case of meat, and even in this respect the American public does not 
receive adequate protection. It must be remembered that as far as our federal 
government is concerned, it has authority only to inspect meats and other foods 
which are concerned in interstate traffic, and foods which enter the United States 
from foreign countries. We do not claim authority to speak for the Department 
of Agriculture, but we feel safe in saying that it is convinced that the great 
majority of food concerns at the present time put out wholesome products which 
are neither adulterated nor misbranded. The day when food adulteration and 
misbranding were considered fair business is past, and there is a growing con- 
viction that it pays to be honest in business, and that adulteration and misbranding 
are not good business. These facts enable the government to devote its time 
largely to a smaller number of manufacturers who have not yet learned their 
lesson, and are trying to make as much money as possible while the traffic holds up. 
The products of well known manufacturers are occasionally inspected to see that 
they are kept up to standard. 

The government also coOperates with states and cities, and while we recognize 
the truth of what is stated in this study, we are convinced from considerable per- 
sonal experience that we do not suffer from the health standpoint to any great 
extent in this country. In making this statement we recognize that there are 
preservatives used which are still under judgment and further knowledge may 
compel a modification of this opinion. Adulterations of expensive syrups with 
glucose, spices with starch and other products, oils and fats with cheaper fats, etc., 
not infrequently lower the nutritive value of the product, and are commercial 
frauds more or less widely practiced, but it is difficult to see where any injury 
to health can come in. In other words, much of the adulteration of the present 
day is a legal rather than a public health matter. 

We disapprove of some of the regulations of our government. Everyone 
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embers the revelations made in The Jungle and by commissions appointed 
ter the appearance of that book. While great improvement followed these revela 
: ns, the demand for meat and meat flavor is so great that our government allows 
ictices of which it is impossible to approve, but in all fairness, it must be said 
this does not involve the public health. Other practices, such as the coloring 


: utter, are allowed by every state in the Union and through the use of color, 

. expense of which is infinitesimal, the cost of inferior butter to consumers ts 
ltiplied many times, though nothing is added to the intrinsic value of the 

er itself. 

[he report shows in the clearest way the entrance of politics into some of our 


health departments and the difficulties to which honest officers, who desire 
to serve their people, are subjected by the pressure of politicians seeking jobs 
incompetent persons. 

There are 7 appendices which furnish valuable information. It will doubtless 
prise the majority of readers to see how unsystematic we are in the allotment 
nspection duties. In states, food inspection is largely under the boards of 

ulture, boards of health coming next. In cities the health department is the 

ief agency responsible in the great majority of cases. 
[Important as this subject is, we are unable to give space to many quotations. 
s study would be of little value unless followed by sane recommendations for 
improvement of food inspection. Eight recommendations are given, all of 
ch are worthy of consideration. It seems self-evident that one charged with 
h responsible duties should be qualified for his work, should gain his position 
rough an adequate examination, should hold his position through efficiency and 
as long as this is evident, and that he should not be replaced through political 
fluence. Salaries should be equal to those paid by private industries for similar 
as otherwise the best men are taken out of the public service to enter 


TK, 
ivate employment. 
This entire report is well worth careful study. Some of the difficulties are 
separable from our system of government, in so far as federal inspection goes. 
States and cities, however, can supply this deficiency and by coOdperation with the 
eral government much good can be accomplished. 


A Study of Personnel in Food Inspection. 


JUAN GUITERAS 

te DEATH of Dr. Juan Guiteras at Matanzas, Cuba, October 28, took 
almost the last of those who were concerned in the unraveling of the problem 
the transmission of yellow fever and its control. Born in Cuba, he had known 
llow fever all of his life, and his enforced residence in the United States did 

t lessen his interest. Much of his life in this country was spent in Philadelphia. 

e graduated in medicine from the University of Pennsylvania in 1873, and even 
efore his graduation had attracted the attention of students and professors by his 
rilliant diagnostic work. He served on the staff of the Philadelphia Hospital, 
1873-1879, when he entered the U. S. Marine Hospital Service, in which he served 
)vears. He was professor of medicine in the Medical College of South Carolina, 
1884-1888, when he returned to Philadelphia and became Professor of Pathology 
it his Alma Mater, in which he served from 1889 to 1899. He was appointed a 


ia 
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member of the Yellow Fever Commission of the International Health Board 
in 1916. 

During the last year of his residence in the United States much of his time 
was given to Cuban affairs. The result of the Spanish American War enabled 
him to return to Havana, where he was Professor of General Pathology and 
Tropical Medicine at the University for more than 20 years, and Director of 
Public Health in Cuba, 1909-1921. He was also Director of the Las Animas 
Hospital, in which he carried out his well-known experiments on yellow fever, 
and was among the first to confirm the experiments of Walter Reed and his 
associates. The experiments of Dr. Guitéras at Las Animas Hospital, were, as he 
said, not needed “to control or confirm” the conclusions of the Reed Commission 
since he considered them absolutely proved, but with the hope of propagating the 
disease in a controllable form among recently arrived immigrants so as to give 
them immunity with the greatest amount of safety. Unfortunately so many cases 
died that the experiment had to be discontinued. 

No one who came under Dr. Guitéras’ influence can ever forget his genial per- 
sonality and his enthusiasm for the medical sciences. Night or day he was read) 
to go to interesting post-mortems or to puzzle out difficult cases, but the practice 
of medicine, except for its diagnostic features, did not appeal to him. 

One of his last appearances in the United States was at the Pan American 
Congress in 1916, where he read a splendid paper on tropical diseases, in which he 
pointed out our complete control over yellow fever, and with prophetic vision 
named bubonic plague as the chief menace of the tropics. He spoke and wrote 
beautiful English and was a brilliant lecturer. He retired from active work as 
Secretary of Public Health and Charities of Cuba in 1922. He had been given 
almost every honor in the gift of his country, to which he was devoted and for the 
good of which he had given the best efforts of his life. He had many friends and 
admirers in the United States who will mourn him. 


TYPHOID CARRIERS 


HE TYPHOID CARRIER has assumed a major role as a source of typhoid 

fever. This is especially true in the larger cities of the country where the 
water supply is pure and the milk pasteurized. Attempts to trace the source o! 
endemic typhoid are not rewarded with continuous success, but are likely to lead 
to carriers. There are too few data available for estimating the importance o: 
the carrier in rural typhoid, but it is safe to hazard an opinion that, with increasing 
care in the investigation of rural incidence and the development of more satis 
factory methods for the detection of carriers, these individuals will loom large: 
as the source of typhoid in sparsely settled districts. 

The carrier incidence in the general population has usually been estimated a‘ 
less than 1 per cent. Therefore, the recent report of Welch, Dehler and Havens 
showing 5.1 per cent of typhoid and paratyphoid carriers in a survey of over 1,000 
dairy employes is of more than passing significance. This high incidence 1s 
undoubtedly the result of improved laboratory technic for the detection of typhoi«! 
bacilli in intestinal and bladder excretions. The two most important points are 
immediate introduction of material into a medium, and the selection of a medium, 
which will inhibit the growth of fecal organisms other than typhoid and para 
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hoid bacilli. The brilliant green bile broth devised by Havens appears to 
rnish the desired conditions. The authors also emphasize the importance of 
ne as well as fecal examinations and the necessity of not being content with 
e specimen. 
\ typhoid carrier is a potential danger to the public health and health officials 
ist control the activities of such persons even though they have been unable 
trace cases of typhoid fever to all of them. If carrier incidence is as high in 
e general population as in the Alabama investigations, too much stress cannot 
« laid upon the development of clean habits among persons handling food and 
rticularly among men and women engaged in the dairy industry. Efficient 
\steurization of milk will protect in the latter case but pasteurization is subject 
human fallibility. 


THE DANGER OF GLASS CONTAINERS 


W* HAVE previously called attention to the increasing use of glass instead 
of tin for the manufacture of food containers. In America the earthenware 
r has never had much vogue, but in England for years this type of container has 
n largely used for marmalades, jams, and other food products. Tin has some 
irked advantages over other materials for food containers, inasmuch as it is 
mparatively light, and can stand a considerable amount of rough handling with- 
it damage to its contents. It has a further advantage in that it can be absolutely 
iled without the use of perishable materials such as rubber or cement. During 
e World War, when a good grade of tin was hard to obtain, there was a consid- 
ible amount of spoilage due to blow holes, but it seems to have been a temporary 
ndition. Tin when varnished for export will keep its contents in good condition 
“many years, and there is no danger of poisoning from any possible compound 
tin that may be formed. 
On the other hand glass is more attractive, and foods in glass containers 
be sold at higher prices irrespective of their quality. Indeed, the practice 
s arisen of transferring foods preserved in tin to glass in order to sell them 
. higher price. Unfortunately the question of cost is influencing manufacturers 
| always will do so, with the result that cheap glass, which frequently contains 
ibbles which easily break down under sterilization, is often used. In the 
'yst for August, 1925, Tankard and Stock have given the results of many 
iminations made by them. Splinters, flakes, and minute particles of glass, as 
ll as siliceous matter, have been found in a large proportion of specimens of 
rious kinds of food. Particles of appreciable size were found in 29 out of 31 
ecimens of fish and meat pastes, in 17 out of 23 of pickles and sauces. Many 
iss containers can be found containing bubbles which break down easily when 
htly rubbed with a glass rod or when hot material is put into them. Glass 
equently contains lead, arsenic, and boric acid, which are more or less soluble 
pending on the nature of the contained food. A further objection to the use 
glass is the increasing use of coal tar dyes, which seems to have been stimulated 
the use of transparent containers. It is pointed out that if glass containers 
good quality can be produced and used, there is no real objection to 
em, but under present conditions it seems advisable to do away with glass 
ntainers entirely. 


4 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


To tHe Eprror: 

The Bureau of Animal Industry has supplied 
me with valuable data in regard to the use of 
nitrites instead of nitrates in the curing of 
meats. I have also from that bureau a long 
letter justifying the substitution of nitrites for 
nitrates, chiefly on the ground that the nitrates 
themselves do not produce a-red color in meats 
until they have been reduced to the condition 
of nitrites, which are the active principle in 
establishing the red color of preserved meats. 
This red color can only deceive the unwary to 
the extent of inducing them to think that the 
meats so treated are fresh and of a natural 
red color. This is a use of dyes which is 
entirely forbidden by the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act, which presumably would control the meat 
of the country, in addition to the control which 
was established by Congress in the act creating 
the Meat Inspection Law. Unless the pro- 
visions of the Food Law are wholly covered 
by the provisions of the law governing meat 
inspection, there is no reason to suppose that 
they would not be applicable, except in case 
of an order issued by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture exempting meats from the operation of 
the general food law. Such an order evidently 
would be illegal if subjected to court ruling 

In the Bleached Flour case, so famous in 
history, the following experts denounced the 
use of nitrites in white flour: 

Dr. Hamilton Pope Jones, formerly of the 
Medical Department of Tulane University, 
stated : 

“ Nitrogen peroxide gas is poisonous, as are 
nitrites such as are found in waters and other 
sources of supply. Nitrites unite with the 
coloring matter in the red blood cells, forming 
with it a definite compound which prohibits the 
cell from doing its duty in carrying oxygen 
from one part of the body to the other, the 
cell lacking the necessary hemoglobin. This 
action is in obedience to chemical laws, and is 
as certain to follow when nitrogen peroxide 
is introduced into the blood as is the law of 
gravity. The effect is proportionate to the 
amount ingested. . . . I have examined 
bleached flour containing nitrite reacting mate- 
rial, and believe that bread made therefrom 
will contain nitrites in smaller quantities, but 
in proportion to the amount in the flour. 

I have made experiments upon rabbits and dogs 
by the direct injection of varying amounts of 
nitrites into the circulation, and the smallest 
amount that I used which gave me a positive 
lowering of the blood pressure was in the 


proportion of about one part to two million 
eight hundred thousand parts of the body weight 
of the animal experimented upon. I also experi- 
mented with a man 28 years of age, and found 
that a half grain of sodium nitrite caused a 
fall in his blood pressure of 12 millimeters.” 


Dr. Gustav Mann, Professor of Physiology 
in Medical Department, and head of Biological 
Department, Tulane University, stated: 

“The effect of nitrite reacting material 
formed in bleached flour upon people of dif- 
ferent ages, capacity, and strength is a difficult 
question to answer. It is quite possible that 
the person not in good health will have a gastric 
secretion lessened in amount and the pepsin 
not being as vigorous as in a healthy individual 
I should expect that a person not in good health 
would suffer more than a person in good health 
If a child could eat the same amount of bread 
as an adult, nitrites being present, such a child 
would suffer more than an adult.” 


Dr. John Marshall (now deceased), of Phila 
delphia, said: 

“The nitrite contained in the bread would 
act upon the red coloring matter of the red 
corpuscles of the blood, so as to change 
convert the hemoglobin of the blood into a 
substance known as methemoglobin—a foreign 
body in the blood circulation. When this hap- 
pens, the oxygen is so firmly fixed in combina 
tion with the hemoglobin molecule that the 
vital processes of the animal body are not 
sufficiently strong to separate the oxygen from 
the hemoglobin, and consequently the  sub- 
stance methemoglobin circulates in the blood 
stream as a foreign body, not as a carrier ot 
oxygen. . . . Ten or twelve grains 
sodium nitrite might be a fatal dose. Much 
would depend on the individual.” 


Dr. Alfred Stengel, of the University 
Pennsylvania, testified : 

“The injurious effect of nitrite would depend 
on the quantity of nitrite reacting substances 
present in the flour or in the bread. If present 
in very large quantity, the flour or bread would 
be decidedly injurious; if present in very small 
quantity, a longer time might be required for 
the manifestation of any injurious effects, and 
they might not be obvious immediately after 
consuming the material. Nitrites have a de- 
cidedly injurious effect on the blood, so alter- 
ing it that it becomes incapable to the exten! 
to which it is altered of carrying on its proj 
functions. . . . Nitrites change hemoglobin, 
as it is called, so that it is no longer capable o! 
carrying oxygen. Nitrites are also power!ul 
depressants of the circulation, lower the blood 
pressure, and injure the health by interfering 
with proper circulation, and they destructive!) 
affect the walls of the blood vessels, the walls 
of the heart, and the muscular tissue generall) 
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William F. Boos, of Massachusetts Gen- 


spital, stated: 


, ssuming that bread or other foods made 
le or in part from this flour (flour 
d with nitrous acid) are eaten with such 

nary regularity, as such food products 

sually eaten by the people, and that such 

. ts contain these substances, the food so 

& would tend to be injurious’ to health, 

Si the nitrous acid or nitrites would be 

ed into the system, where they would 
the characteristic action of nitrates or 

icid. . . . In all cases there is a 
to the formation of methemoglobin in 

l. This formation of methemoglobin 
serious matter for us, because the red 
matter of the red blood corpuscles, the 
of which is to take up oxygen in the 
and to carry that oxygen throughout the 
nd to give it up to the cells of the body 
structures of the body that require it, 
ts function. The red coloring matter 
longer either absorb or give up oxygen. 
re, we have a lack of oxygen, a suffoca 
ie entire system, and death in cases 
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of nitrite poisoning is caused by this suffoca- 
tion of the blood through the formation of 
methemoglobin.” 

At the present time the bleaching of flour is 
that the quantities of 
bleaching agents are much larger than 
before. We now add to this danger by eating 
meats cured with nitrite of soda, so that there 
is a cumulative dose of this very dangerous 
reagent in the stomachs of our people. It is 
high time that those authorities charged with 
the protection of public health should rise above 
the demands of manufacturers to make a more 
attractive article of food, and stand squarely 
that their first duty is to 


protect public health. 


almost universal, so 


ever 


upon the ground 
Very sincerely yours, 
H. W. Winey, M.D. 
Director Bureau of Foods, Sanitation 
Health, Good Housekeeping 
D. C., December 16, 1925. 


and 
Washington, 
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ATLANTIC CITY MEETING 
ns are going forward for the special 

of the Association which will be held 
lantic City, May 17-22, as part of the 
can Health Congress. The special Pro- 
under the chairmanship of 
Haven held 

following tentative program has been 


for the meeting develop 


Committee 


Emerson has two meetings 


d As plans 
some adjustment of the program may 
essary 


evening—Dance for members of the 


rican Public Health Association and in- 
cuests 

sday morning—Forum Session 

sday evening—Training of Sanitarians, 


the auspices of the American Public 


Ith Association Committee on Training and 
mnnel 
Publicity 


Education 


Clinic on 
Health 


inesday morning 
the auspices of the 
Publicity Section 
inesday Immunization, under 
iuspices of the Child Hygiene Section and 


American Child 


afternoon 


the coéperation of the 
ilth Association 
‘dnesday evening—Nutrition, under the 
pices of the Child Hygiene Section and with 


Operation of the Food and Drugs Section 


Hygiene, 
Public 


Health Association Committee on Training and 


Thursday Teaching of 


under the 


morning 
auspices of the American 
Personnel 

Thursday morning—Pollution of Water by 
Industrial Wastes under the joint ausbices of 
the Public Health Administration Section and 
the Public Health Engineering Section 


Thursday evening—Milk 
Friday morning—Ildeal Health Administra- 
tion for Large and Small Cities, under the 


auspices of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation Committee on Administrative Practice 
Friday afternoon—Qualifications and Duties 
of Health Officers, under the auspices of the 
\merican Public Health Commit- 
tee on Administrative Practice 
The groups responsible for these various ses- 


Association 


sions are now at work on their respective pro- 
grams and arrangements are being made for 
additional joint sessions the times of which have 
not yet been set. The joint sessions tentatively 
scheduled are 


Health 
Social 


Public 


American 


Venereal Disease Control 


\dministration Section and 


Hygiene Association 

Graphic Presentation of Public Health Nurs- 
ing—Public Health Nursing Section and Na 
tional Organization for Public Health Nursing 


_ 
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Diphtheria Immunization—Child Hygiene Sec- 
tion and American Child Health Association 

Four sessions of the Congress itself have been 
planned for Monday evening, Tuesday after- 
noon, Thursday afternoon and Friday evening. 

The St. Charles Hotel has been selected as 
headquarters by the American Public Health 
\ssociation as well as by the American Child 
Health Association and the State and Provincial 
Health Authorities. Members planning to at- 
tend the Congress should promptly reserve 
accommodations directly with the hotel, which 
will supply rates on request. 


BUFFALO ANNUAL MEETING 

Immediately following the Fifty-fourth An- 
nual Meeting in St. Louis, while its successes 
and failures were fresh in mind, the Central 
Program Committee met to discuss plans for 
Buffalo. This meeting of the committee re- 
sulted in many valuable suggestions. 

The second meeting of the committee will 
be held in New York on February 15 and the 
section program committees are already formu- 
lating their section programs. Members and 
Fellows who wish to read papers on research, 
new projects or on important new activities, 
are urged to communicate at once with their 
section chairman who is also the chairman of 
the section program committee. 

The Fifty-fifth Annual Meeting will be held 
in the Motel Statler, Buffalo, October 11-14. 
The Association has not met in the border city 
since 1901, when the president was Dr. Ben- 
jamin Lee. The location of the meeting city 
should assure a large delegation from Canada 
and many members from Mexico and a number 
of public health workers in South America 
have signified their intention of being present. 

Dr. F. E. Fronezak, Health Commissioner of 
Buffalo, is the Chairman of the Local Com- 
mittee on Arrangements. He will announce 
the members of his committee shortly. An 
invitation has been extended to all of the mem- 
bers of the Association to “Come to Buffalo 
for the Fifty-fifth Annual Meeting” and to 
“Save the dates October 11-14.” The invita- 
tion is repeated here at Dr. Fronczak’s request. 


CHICAGO MEDICAL SOCIETY 
RESOLUTION 


The following letter from Professor Winslow 
to the Journal of the A. M. A. referring to a 
news note in their columns will be of interest 
to the members of the A.P.H.A.: 


Dear Sir: 

Your issue of November 21 under its items 
of state news contains a somewhat length, 
resolution adopted by the council of the Chi- 
cago Medical Society on November 10 which 
is so misleading that I should like an oppor- 
tunity to-.correct it. 

The resolution in question begins as follows 


“Whereas the American Public Health 
Association at its annual meeting in St. Louis 
in October, 1925, listened to an address by 
one of its members favoring a new doctor 
in each community where a health officer js 
needed, to be known as a Doctor of Public 
Health. 


It closes as follows: 

“ Resolved, that the Chicago Medical So- 
ciety views with displeasure any move on 
the part of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation which may express a desire to replace 
physicians as health officials by laymen with 
D.P.H. licenses. 

“ Resolved, that a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, to all those institutions of learning 
where courses in public health are given with 
a view to conferring a D.P.H. degree and 
to every state medical society with a request 
that the component county societies be made 
acquainted with the proposed activities of a 
public health association whose president is 
a layman.” 


As president of the American Public 
Health Association I should like to say that 
no such address was delivered at St. Louis, 
that no such desire to replace physicians as 
health officers by laymen has even been ex- 
pressed at any meeting of the association and 
that there are no “ proposed activities ” what- 
ever along this line in the American Public 
Health Association or so far as I am aware 
outside of it. 

What all competent public health workers 
are interested in is the securing of health 
officers who have devoted sufficient time to 
the specific problems of public health ad- 
ministration to qualify them to fulfil their 
official duties, a task of the greatest difficult) 

The “D.P.H. license” mentioned in the 
resolution may possibly refer to the Diploma 
in Public Health which is extensively give 
in England and Canada but which is not 
existence in this country. It is as far as | 
am aware always given as a post-graduat« 
course to men who have already completed 
their medical studies. The same thing is in 
general true with regard to the degree o! 
Doctor of Public Health, which is the higher 
degree generally given in this country to thos« 


ilizing in this field. There are two or 
universities which open the courses for 
legree to men who have completed the 
two years of the medical course, but 
of them require the full medical course 
prerequisite. The doctorate in public 
) as it is given under my direction 
at Yale is for. example a two years’ 
e open only to those who already possess 


re are presented herewith for the in- 
on of the membership two pages from 
ort of the auditor for the year ending 
ber 31, 1925, Exhibit A being a state- 
f the financial condition of the Associa- 
n December 31, and Exhibit B, a state- 
f income and expense for the fiscal year. 
<hibit A shows that total assets of the 
iation are $25,147.36, against total liabili- 
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AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
EXHIBIT A 

STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION AS OF DECEMBER 31, 

ASSETS 


LIABILITIES AND GENERAL 
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the degree of M.D. “The layman” 
serving as president of the American Public 
Health Association is strongly of the opinion 
that the city and state health .officer should 
wherever possible be a physician with addi- 
tional training in public health. 
Yours very truly, 

C.-E. A. 

December 9, 1925. 


now 


Dr.P.H. 


AUDITOR’S REPORT FOR YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1925 


ties of $7,838.71. The total revenue, for th: 
12-months period was $70,971.63, as shown on 
Exhibit B, and the total expense $70,069.66. 
The Association on the whole is in a 
state of financial health. Caution and 
sight must continue to guide the expenditure 
of funds and the Association’s income must be 
materially augmented before a truly prosperous 


fair 
fore- 


condition prevails. 


$10,629. 20 
3,239.2 
5.246 3 
5,075.00 

743.07 
214.40 


,147.36 


$4,646.78 
2,203.33 
130.50 
858.10 


Prepaid subscriptions to JourNAL 
Special Fund 


RAL 
December 31, 


per Schedule 


Total Liabilities and General Fund.... 


AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
EXHIBIT B 


Are MENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBE 


E 
Book Service 

A.P.H.A. Publications... . 


Outside Publications... .. 


$3,067.27 


Annual Meeting—Year 1925.. 
Com. on Municipal Health | Dept. 
Miscellaneous. . . 
Total Revenue. 


Practice 


ENSES 
Administration... . 


President, Sections and Miscellaneous Committees... . 502 49 
Com. on Municipal Health Dept. Practice. 18,283.07 
TouRNAL, printing, "mailing ‘and editing 15 854.53 
F mployment and Information Bureaus... 3,076.81 
Annual Meeting—Year 3,453.70 
Total Expense $70,069.66 


$901.97 


Excess of Income Over Expense 


t 
4 
1925 
nent Securities......... 
Equipment. ‘ ones 
Total Assets.......... $25 
7,838.71 
$25,147.36 
6,07 
9157.4 
8 319.75 
sean 
642.00 
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MEETING ON FEDERAL HEALTH WORK 


( hursda January 14, a committee representing the American Public Health Associ 
’ cs ested in the improvement of the Federal Health Service wait 
Presid Coolidge and urged upon him the desirability of action toward this end. President 
( | e suges d that be prepared embod t recommendations of the committe 
~y epared 


Higt 
We 

| 
Public 


Lee K. Frankel, Ph.D. Chairman A.P.H.A 


Federal Health 
Snow, M.D., J. A 


Committee on 
M.D., W. F 
M.D 


Legislatior 


iams, lobey, LL.I 


C.-] \. Winslow, Linsly R. Wil 
M.D., and Haven Emerson, 


LIST OF NEW MEMBERS 


M.D., Nashville, Tenn 
State Der 


le Kermit Herndon, B.S., Ch.E.. 


Asso 
artment of He 
Charleston, W 
Cher 


Ph.D., Washington, D. (¢ 


Bowe S N y Direct f Charge of Protein Investigation Laboratory 
Edu Healt atic H I Kerr, M.D., Crane, Mo., Member, Miss 
Browne Ma . oO Superintend and State Board of Health 
f Sewage Treatment Works M. W, I ing, Chicago, Ill., Secretary, American ‘ 
Costa. R lane Bra Assoc.) ete Pipe Association and Hydraulic Engineer, P 
M.D W ams! Va County land Cement Association (Assoc 
Officer Zoe MecCaleb, Columbus, Ohio, Chief, Divisior 
e Davis. M.A.. De Mich.. Food. Nutri Nursing, State Department of Health 
liome | nomics Teacher Highland Park Arthur B Morrill, S.B., Detroit, Mich., Assist 
hool (Assoc.) Engineer of Filtration, Department of Water Su 
i ksor Schenectady, N. Y., Assistant New Mexico Public Health Association, Santa 
un. N. Y. State Department of Health N. Mex., Affiliated State Public Health Society 


Pedley, M.D., 
Industrial 


State Super Frank G 


Department of Pr 


New York, N. Y., Assist 
Hygiene, J 
Physicians and 


Columbia Ur 


fessor of 


wctior sity. College of Surgeons 
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erin 
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Milton J 
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B Pre t The Bouve Cit Chemist 
\ Bre ‘ lones 
I 
B t 
Jesse H 
Harris, B.S., Tallahassee, Fla., Ss 
Health and Physical Educatior — 
Instr 


Books AND REPORTS 


nia Public Health Association, Harrisburg, 
\filiated State Public Health Society 
|. Reed, Ph.D., Baltimore, Md., Head of De- 
ment of Biometry and Vital Statistics, School of 
Public Health, Johns Hopkins Uni- 


ne and 


Quincy, Ill., City Health 


s W. Rhodes, M.D., 


Chief, 
Depart 


Columbus. O., 
Diseases, State 


P. Robbins, M.D., 
sion of Communicable 
t of Health 

N. Schoonmaker, Toledo, O., Assistant Com 
yer in charge of operation, Water Department 
ne C. Snow, M.D., Ypsilanti, Mich., Director 
th Education, State Normal College 
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Harry P. Swift, M.D., New York, N. Y., Member 
Board of Health, New York City, also Commander 
Public Health Reserve Corps, New York, N. Y. 

Texas Association of Sanitarians, Austin, Tex., Affili- 
ated State Public Health Society 

Adelbert A. Thomas, Louisville, Ky., Director of 
Health Education, Board of Health, State Depart- 
ment of Education 

Constantin P. Yaglou, B.A., B.S., Boston, Mass., 
Instructor in Ventilation and Illumination, Harvard 
School of Public Health 


FELLOW 


PUBLIC HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
John E. Monger, M.D., Columbus, O. 


BOOKS AND REPORTS 


Recent Advances in Medicine: Clinical, Lab- 
ry, Therapeutic—By G. E. Beaumont, 
.. DM. (sen), PRLS. OFS: 
nd.), and E. C. Dodds, Ph.D., M.B., B.S., 
(Lond.). Second Edition. Phila- 
P. Blakiston’s Son & Company, 
364 pp. Price, $3.50. 

title of this book is somewhat mislead- 
It is essentially a technical laboratory 
de, and as such can be especially recom- 
nded. It goes without saying that labora- 
findings are of value as guides to clinical 
| therapeutic measures, and their application 
nany conditions is satisfactorily given, mak- 
the book of value to the practitioner as well 
the laboratory worker. Some procedures 
are given might well be left out or else 
further elaborated. Thus the method of 
bard is mentioned and given in part, but 
ire correctly told that it is open to many 
ies and has been criticized by many able 
rkers, an opinion which is evidently shared 
he authors who practically discard it by the 
| statement that it is never used as a routine 
ce, so the method of determining the co 

ent will not be given. 
ince the book is written by Englishmen, it 
be expected that English expressions will 
in, and this we find in the use of the 
“stone” in giving the weight of individ- 
for the calculation of the basal require- 
nt diet. should 
translated, as the word is obsolete in this 


“ 


For American use “ stone” 


ntry. Throughout the book, with such occa- 


exceptions, the metric system is used 


It is well written, well printed and well bound, 
and can be commended for its general accuracy 
and up-to-dateness. It is illustrated by dia- 
grams and line drawings, and contains the usual 
tables for rapid calculation and correction. 

M. P. RAvENEL 


New 
1925. 


Julia 
Wilson 


Johnsen. 
Company, 


Birth Control— By 
York: The H. W 
157 pp. Price, $2.40. 

This book is one of the Handbook Series, all 
of which follow a general plan which consists 
of collecting material on both sides of the ques- 
tion and presenting it “in an open forum” 
where the arguments pro and con can be readily 
It opens with a brief which gives 
form all of the argu- 


compared 
in serial and compact 
ments which have ever been proposed for or 
against birth control, followed by an extensive 
list of books, journals and articles which have 
The rest of the 
book consists of articles by many authors for 


been or may be consulted. 
and against birth control. 

that the 
control, 
both 


One gets the general impression 


favor of birth 


that 


strongly in 


must be 


writer 1S 


but it said material on 


sides is fairly presented and there is no evi 


dent attempt to control the reader’s con- 


clusions. However, 245 pages are given to the 
affirmative side against 116 for the negative. 


\s a book of ready 


for and against in convenient 


reference, it has all the 
arguments form 
for study, and can be recommended to those 
interested in this subject. 


M. P. RAvENEL 


4 
| 
| 
| 
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Smoke: A Study of Town Air— By Julius B. 


Cohen, Ph.D., F.R.S., and Arthur G. Ruston, 


D.Sc. New Enlarged Edition. London: 
Edward Arnold & Co., 1925. 108 pp. Price, 
$3.20. 

The smoke problem possesses a number of 
interesting aspects. The fogs of the British 
Isles are intensified and to some extent pro- 
duced by coal smoke, and though the grate fire 
is not responsible for all the smoke in England, 
it may be held accountable for a great deal of 
it. Deposits from the smoke entail a consider- 
able economic loss in damage to buildings and 
merchandise, harm to vegetation and also the 
depressing effect of gloomy weather. The 
cost of laundry and cleaning necessitated is 
enormous. 

Societies have been formed to combat what 
is looked upon as a great nuisance. Public ad- 
dresses directed against the smoke, full of 
eloquence and convincing argument, have for 
years been attentively listened to. Engineers, 
chemists, sanitarians, botanists and other scien- 
tists have made their investigations and sub- 
mitted their reports. There has been an inter- 
national smoke abatement exhibition. There 1s 
a national smoke abatement society. But little 
or no improvement has resulted. 

This book gives in concise, convincing, im- 
partial terms the main arguments in regard to 
the kinds of smoke produced by the various 
ways of burning different sorts of coal. It is 
an admirable summary of the scientific side of 
the smoke question as seen by the Emeritus 
Professor of Organic Chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Leeds and the Lecturer in Agricul- 
tural Economics at the Department of Agricul- 
ture, University of Leeds: the first, Julius B. 
Cohen, Ph.D., F.R.S.; the second, Arthur G. 
Ruston, D.Sc. The book contains records of 
observations which have been carried on at 
intervals during twenty years. 

As to the effect of smoke on health, the 
authors say: “Among the many aspects of the 
smoke problem which are included in the 
present inquiry, it will be seen that those only 
have been studied which afforded a definite and 
unequivocal result. We have, in consequence, 
felt ourselves obliged to give the health ques- 
tion a subordinate place.” 

Here is probably an explanation of why the 
smoke nuisance has not been abated long ago. 
It has been impossible to produce a convincing 
argument that smoke as experienced in England 
and even in Leeds, the center of the greatest in- 


dustrial region in the world, is distinctly dele. 
terious to health. The authors have had to o» 
to Germany to find statistics to show that 
smoke injures health. However it may inter- 
fere with comfort and the cost of living, smoke 
as met with in English cities does not seem to 
injure health to a measurable extent. 

The book under review sets forth, in lan- 
guage not too scientific to be understood by 
laymen, the composition of soot, the amount of 
soot-fall and how to measure it, the dispersal 
of soot, and the influence of smoke upon vege- 
tation. It also discusses the established facts 
in regard to the gaseous impurities of the air 
which result from the burning of coal, particu- 
larly as those impurities affect masonry, metal 
work and vegetation. Means of determining 
the various polluting constituents of town air 
are described. Numerous tables of the results 
of atmospheric analyses are given. 

This is a thoughtful, well-considered book 
which gives in easily readable form an excellent 
introduction to the subject of town smoke, par- 
ticularly from the standpoint of the scientific 
investigator who may be called upon to study 
this question and from that of the intelligent 
citizen who wants to know as definitely and 
clearly as possible what he ought to know about 
this extremely interesting subject. The illus- 
trations, graphs and tables add materially to the 
ease and pleasure of the book. 

Georce A. Soper 


The Faith, the Falsity and the Failure of 
Christian Science— By Woodbridge Riley, 
Ph.D., Member of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association; Lecturer at the Sorbonne, 
1920; Frederick W. Peabody, LL.D., Mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Bar; and Charles 
E. Humiston, M.D., Sc.D., Professor of 
Surgery, College of Medicine, University of 
Illinois. 408 pp. Price, $3.50. 

The object of this book, as stated by the 
authors, is to bring the facts to light in an en- 
deavor to counteract the horrible teaching of 
this cult, which withholds medical attention and 
treatment from sick and suffering children, as 
well as from adults who on account of their 
condition, are often incapable of judgment. It 
is the production of three well known men, 
each of whom has had training to fit him for 
his part of this investigation. It is divided imo 
three parts, as indicated in the title. Professor 
Riley shows distinctly that the origin of Chris- 
tian Science is due to the notorious Quimby as 


— 


by Mrs. Eddy’s own statements, which, 
she later denied when she claimed it 
elation made to herself. 
book shows the inconsistency of her 
with Christianity, and her cult is 
ly misnamed, since it is neither Chris- 
r science, but we are interested particu- 
om the standpoint of medicine and 
health 
second part of the book is written by the 
known author of the “ Religio-Medical 
rade.” His professional opportunities 
tting facts have been unequaled, and it 


remembered that many of his state- 


re matters of court record. His charges 
stood the test of time, and if he was a 
rer, the courts have been open for many 

convict him, yet no suit has ever been 
ht against him for his statements which 

fisted and devoid of euphemisms. 

ips the most striking chapter in this 
f the book is the registry of deaths of 
Eddy’s closest adherents and advisers in 

their faith in the wonderful cures to 
they testified. Finally, Mrs. Eddy her- 
lied, or “passed on,” from pneumonia, 
the lungs have nothing to do with life! 
last part of the book is by a well known 


cian and surgeon who has collected from 
us sources many cases of death under the 


in treatment, or lack of treatment, to 
they were subjected. They are revolting 
et the author tells us that some of the 
nvestigated by him are too ghastly for 
ation in a book designed for general 


s evident that the numbers of Christian 
sts have been vastly overestimated and 
presented, as shown" by the figures of the 


is, but it is not pleasant to realize that in 
ige of enlightenment a cult which combines 
gnorance, credulity, and superstitions of the 


\ges can be accepted by upward of one 


lred thousand people in this country. 
here may be some who will doubt the value 
giving a review of this book in our 


‘AL. There are many physicians who pass 


stian Science by as a cult which will have 


as so many others have, and die, and 


are still others who are glad to get rid 


pestering patients with nothing the matter 


them by referring them to Christian 


nce healers. We believe that Christian 
nce is a menace to our civilization. We 
re its constant fight against education and 
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the raising of the standards of medical prac- 
tice. We abhor the practice of allowing chil- 
dren to die of diphtheria, scarlet fever, and 
other terribly contagious diseases without medi- 
cal aid, and without protection to those ex- 
posed, and in this particular respect lies its 
danger to the public M. P. Ravenel! 


The Little Child in Our Great Cities—/, 
W’. Bertram Ireland Published by The 
American Child Health Association, 1925 
201 pp. Price, $1.50. 

As the last page of this book is turned one 
finds oneself saying, “How much, how much 
needs to be done!” Is anyone becoming a bit 
complacent about the preschool child and say- 
ing, “ The preschool child is really coming into 
his own”? See to it that that one reads The 
Little Child in Our Great Cities, for then he or 
she will know that the door into “his own” ts 
just opened a wee bit of a crack for the pre 
school child. 

The book is divided into three sections: first, 
an introduction which gives the gist of the re- 
port, an argument for the preschool child and 
the way in which and by whom the report was 
prepared. Following the introduction is a re- 
port of the organized efforts in 24 cities in 
behalf of the preschool child. The last part, to 
quote from the introduction, is “ devoted to the 
discussion of the different types of services in 
the entire group of cities with comments on 
their adequacy and obvious deficiencies.” And 
how many the deficiencies! 

To visit 24 cities in a year’s time in order to 
ascertain what is being done for preschool chil- 
dren is too herculean a task to perform ade- 
quately and, therefore, anyone knowing any of 
these cities will be aware of incompleteness in 
the reports. A narrative account of work is an 
essential part of a report, for figures by them- 
selves do not tell the whole story, but if some 
sort of tabulated report, similar for each city, 
could have been prepared it would have meant 
a more accurate and therefore more valuable 
picture of the work done. The reader, for 
example, would have known whether or not an 
omission of the mention of some type of work 
was due to the fact that it was not being done 
or to the fact that information had not been 
obtained As the report now stands it is im- 
possible to make comparisons between cities 
because of the great variation in the informa 
tion given in the different reports 

In the last part of the book, discussing the 


| 

| 
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report as a whole, we have the general types of 
service found in Health Centers and Clinics, 
Day Nurseries, Nursery Schools, Public School 
Kindergartens, Playgrounds, Convalescent or 
Holiday Homes and Homes for Handicapped 
Children. The conclusions at the end of each 
subdivision give some constructive criticism 
but if the outstanding bits of work to serve as 
models in these various fields of endeavor had 
been more fully discussed the value of this 
part of the book would have bern enhanced. 
The book is somewhat disappointiig in that it 
is not so helpful as such a report might have 
been. WINiFRED RAND 


La Pratique des Sanatoriums— By Dr. L. 
Guinard. Libraires de Academic de Mede- 
cine 120, Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris: 
Masson <&& Cie, 1925. 440 pp. Price, 60 
francs. 

This volume gives a very full and compre- 
hensive account of that remarkable group of 
sanatoriums at Bligny, near Paris, of which 
Dr. Guinard is the medical director. The 
format of the book is excellent and really de- 
mands a better binding than the paper covers, 
which are, however, characteristic of many 
French books nowadays. 

The opening chapter gives a very interesting 
history of the development of this “ private 
welfare establishment.” This is followed by 
a very complete description of the buildings 
and equipment, illustrated with floor plans and 
many halftone pictures of interiors and also of 
the charming park-like surroundings. 

Considerable space is given to descriptions 
of the internal organization and management 
of the sanatoriums, including the hygiene and 
general and additional services. One chapter 
is devoted to the administration and personnel 
of the group of institutions. Another chapter 
gives a general account of life in the sana- 
toriums. The diet and dietary regimes are 
fully set forth and there is also a very useful 
chapter on rest, exercise and work during the 
cure. 

The chapter on the organization and func- 
tioning of the medical service is very useful 
and instructive; so also is the succeeding chap- 
ter on the therapeutics of tuberculosis and 
adjuvants of the cure. Great attention is evi- 
dently paid to the prophylactic education and 
moral well-being of the patients during their 
sojourn in these institutions. Several chapters 


are devoted to the progress and economic re- 


sults of the sanatoriums, including the immedi- 
ate results of cures and records of after-care 

In all, this is the most comprehensive sana- 
torium report which the present writer has 
ever seen, as it deals with every phase of the 
work and influence of a modern institution for 
the care and treatment of tuberculous persons 

It is interesting to note that one of the 
patients’ buildings single-bed rooms 
throughout. This is of singular interest t 
sanatorium workers in the United States in 
view of the demand for a greater proportion 
of single rooms in new planning in recent years 
in this country. <A similar remark might be 
made about the great attention paid in the 
Bligny Sanatoriums to the questions of grad:- 
ated exercise and occupational therapy; als 
to follow-up methods; all of which are re. 
ceiving increasing attention in this country. 

In every way, this volume is well worth 
careful study by any person interested in the 
development and improvement of sanatoriums 
for the tuberculous. T. B. Kipner 


The Visiting Teacher in Rochester—Xepori 
of a Study by Mabel Brown Ellis; Joint 
Committee on Methods of Preventing Delin- 
quency, Publication No. 6, New York, 19235, 
205 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

The present study will be of real value to 
those who are trying to persuade backward, 
stingy or unenlightened boards of education of 
the practical value of demonstrated methods in 
visiting teacher work. The method of the 
study, and the presentation of the materials 
are up to the usual high standard of the Joint 
Committee on Methods of Preventing Delin- 
quency, operating the Commonwealth Fund 
Delinquency Program. In its demonstration 
work, the committee, while valuing codperation 
with juvenile courts, is stressing increasingly 
the preventive work of psychiatric clinics ‘a 
the community at large, of visiting teachers in 
the schools and homes, and of correlation in 
treatment before delinquency has had a chance 
to develop to the court stage. 

The task of the visiting teacher is to cor- 
relate the facts and resources available for the 
integral treatment of a problem child: medical, 
psychological, educational, social, economic 
facts and resources. The resources of Roches- 
ter are rich for this sort of social team-work 
The coéperation within the educational system 
of the departments for health education, school 
nursing, nutrition, physical education, child 
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nd defectives are considered especially 
nt 


revention of delinquency through cor- 


with the court makes “ unofficial” 


the court unnecessary. 
qualifications for candidates as visiting 
rs in Rochester seem low. The work 
been extended to the high schools. The 
ad is high. Stenographic service for 
ite records is lacking. But this is net to 
nt the remarkable achievements of Miss 
n building up a staff of 16 workers during 
d of 11 years. The actual results in the 
treated, shown in case studies and in 
85 per cent record of improvement, is con- 
ng. The public attitude toward behavior 
lems is here upon a wholly different center 
gravity from that assumed in law 
\s in medicine, hygiene is learning through 
ise and its cure, so it is being realized that 
hildren need such attention as is now being 
ded only to the obviously exceptional in 
schools. To the reviewer it seems that the 
nderprivileged” should be eliminated, not 
as an isolated group in our schools, but 
in ugly and misleading phrase from the 
ibulary of social work. Tuomas D. Ettor 
Insects and Disease of Man—B8y Carroll Fox, 
D., Surgeon, U. S. Public Health Service 
idelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Com 
1925. 349 pp., 92 ill. Price, $4.00. 


he author of this book has been well pre- 


theoretically and practically for the task 

is undertaken, and has given us a book 2f 

it usefulness. Approximately two-thirds of 
‘k is given to classification, identification, 
story, etc., and is largely technical. It is 
ndantly and well illustrated, many of the 
iwings having been made from original speci- 
Medical 


logy is a subject of which the average 


s in the Hygienic Laboratory. 


ian knows too little. This section of the 
urnishes a guide which in general can be 
followed even by those not specially 


1 This part of 


ed in this branch of science 
ok ends with notes on technique in which 
llection, killing, mounting, dissecting, 
ng, etc., of specimens are briefly though 
iately described. 
he second part of the book is devoted to 
ses transmitted to man by insects and 
s material which is familiar to all educated 
ans For each disease the causative 


the mode of transmission, period of in 


cubation, diagnosis and epidemiology are given, 
followed by a description of the method of pre 
vention. This part of the book will appeal to 
the average physician more than the first, con 
sisting as it does of practical directions for the 
recognition and prevention of the various 
insect-borne diseases. 

The author states that his attempt has been 
to gather in a concise and practical way infor 
mation for students and for health officers 
We believe that he has 
succeeded in accomplishing his object in an 


working in the field. 
admirable fashion. A good index adds to the 
value of the book. 

In view of the title of the book, it is not 
fair to criticise the author for the omission of 
animal diseases, but in view of the close rela 
tionship which oftentimes exists between insect 
borne diseases of animals and those of man, and 
in view of the fact that he has found it neces 
sary to mention some of these animal diseases, 
and some of the insects carrying animal dis 
eases, we regret that he did not find space or 
time to give a more complete description of at 
least the more common of them. 

The book is excellently printed, unusually 
free from errors, and of convenient size for 
handling. We bespeak for it a_ successful 
career. M. P. Ravenel 


The Normal Diet— hy W. D. Sansum, M.S., 
WD. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Company 
1925. 72 pp. Price, $1.50 
This little book gives the fundamental prin- 

ciples of nutrition and some of the physiologi 

cal facts on which they are based. The sum of 
the book is contained in the introduction where 
seven principles which should control diet are 
laid down 

Some of the author’s statements are open to 
question, as when he tells us that food taken on 
any particular day is in the rectum on the third 
and fourth days. Eighteen hours is given as 
the time in standard textbooks, as determined 
by the X-ray. 
fruit and vegetables daily, more than the aver 


He recommends two pounds of 
age person gets. On other points, as bulk re 
quirements and acidosis, his views are original 
if not convincing. 

The book is acceptably written in non-tech 
nical language. A list of references is given 
which can be commended since it is authori 
tative, complete enough for the average reader, 
and makes no pretense of undue learning 
M. P. Ravenet 


la 
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Civilization and Climate—By Ellsworth 
Huntington, Research Associate in Geog- 
raphy, Yale University. Third Edition Re- 
vised and Enlarged. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1924. 453 pp. Price, $5.00. 
The first edition of this book appeared in 

1915. Its value and the reception accorded 
to it are attested by the fact that in nine years 
the first edition was reprinted three times and 
two new editions found necessary. It is un- 
questionably the standard authority on this 
most interesting subject. 

A number of changes have been made in the 
third edition, the most important of which, for 
the readers of this JourNAL, are those devoted 
to the relation of climate to health. In this 
part of the book we find a number of state- 
ments which will astonish the average reader, 
and which are absolutely contrary to what has 
been held and taught for many years. The 
author gives evidence that dry climates are not 
so favorable for respiratory diseases as moist 
ones, and he attributes the good effects of out- 
door living to the increased moisture which one 
gets outside of houses. He considers it prob- 
able that the good reputation of dry climates 
for respiratory troubles is due to the fact that 
people live more out of doors in such climates. 

He holds that lack of moisture does almost 
as much harm in winter as the low temperature, 
while in spring it does only a little less harm 
than the higher temperature in summer. Un- 
isually dry weather is responsible for more 
trouble than unusually moist weather, and con- 
ditions are better when storminess is unusually 
abundant, except in the late fall. Admitting 
that there are many puzzling facts in regard 
to humidity, he holds that “the same conditions 
of temperature, humidity and variability which 
cause people to work quickly or slowly in the 
ordinary affairs of life seem also to cause their 
health to be good or poor.” His final conclu- 
sion that man is more closely dependen! «pon 
nature than we have realized is hardly open 
to question, nor is there any doubt of the 
truth of his statement that what we call char- 
acter in the broad sense, in all walks of life, 
is closely dependent upon bodily condition. 
Idleness, dishonesty, immorality, stupidity, and 
weakness are caused in some peoples by the 
climates in which they live, and for this reason 
the world will be a better place if the ill effects 
of climate can be conquered. 

This last edition does not insist so strongly 
as the former ones upon the supreme impor- 


tance of climate, but the author holds that 
climate ranks with racial inheritance and cu!- 
tural development as one of the three main 
factors in determining the distribution of 
civilization. 

It requires some assurance to criticize a book 
which has had such cordial reception and which 
is so full of evidences of an enormous amount 
of research and painstaking study. The only 
feature which we venture to criticise is the 
apparent oversight of agencies dependent upon 
climate which are injurious to the human body 
and which have a corresponding ill effect on 
character. It is well known that the distribu- 
tion of many diseases depends upon the fact 
that certain insects can thrive in certain cli- 
mates. The tropics particularly have always 
had to fight insect-borne diseases. It is easy 
to point out the influence which insect-borne 
diseases have had on civilization and the dis- 
tribution of population. The poor whites of 
the South and some tropical countries are il! 
developed morally, mentally and physically be- 
cause of hookworm infection. Malarial fever 
has led more or less directly to the downfa!l 
of several civilizations. The author does not 
seem to us to give proper consideration to such 
facts as these. Otherwise the conclusions drawn 
seem to be entirely justified, and no one can 
read this book without gaining a broader point 
of view and better understanding of facts of 
extreme importance. 

The make-up is excellent. Figures and 
charts illustrate the text. M. P. RAvenet 


Clinical Laboratory Medicine—By Henry M. 
Feinblatt, M.D., Director of Laboratories, 
United Israel-Zion Hospital and Assistant 
Clinical Professor of Medicine, Long Island 
College , Hospital, Brooklyn; N. Y., and 
Arnold’ H. Eqgerth, A.M., Associate Profes- 
sor of Bacteriology, Long Island College 
Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. New York: Wil- 
liam Wood & Company, 1925. 424 pp., 86 
figs. Price, $5.00. 

A laboratory manual designed primarily for 
practitioners of medicine. The book, as the 
authors indicate in the preface, is predominantly 
a clinical work and deals with laboratory find- 
ings as clinical data. The technic presented is 
that employed in the Long Island Hospital and 
includes both diagnostic and therapeutic pro- 
cedures. References to the literature have 
been conveniently placed within the body of the 
text. C. C. Youne 
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Biological Stains, 4 Handbook on the Nature 
Uses of the Dyes Employed in the 
cal Laboratory—By H. J. Conn, New 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Chair- 
Commission on Standardization of Bio- 
al Stains. Prepared with the collabora- 
f- J. A. Ambler, S. I. Kornhauser, 
Mallory and L. W. Sharp, Members 
the Executive Committee of the Commis- 
Geneva, N. Y.: Published by the Com- 

m. 1925. Price, $2.50. 
of the benefits of the World War was 
ich us Americans to stand on our own 
make us realize our abilities and re- 
Scientific men had come to depend 
for stains, and when 
were left without an 
ite source of supply. In 1922 the Com- 
n on Standardization of Biological Stains 
ppointed under the auspices of the Na- 
Research Council, and this handbook is 
ilt of their labors, and published under 


upon Germany 


war came on we 


It represents the work of some 


uspices 


en belonging to chemical, biological, 
il, botanical, pathological and anatomi- 
ations in this country. It begins with 
of staining, tells us the nature and 
ition of dyes, their chemical composi- 
nd the theory of staining. An appendix 
iluable table of all of the dyes in use, 
the preferred designation and synonyms, 
I] Another table 


worker 


as the color index. 


he dye under the name of the 


general and 
third table 
biological stains grouped according to 


used A 


dix is devoted to the commission’s speci- 


roduced it, its most uses 


e to literature. <A gives 


ld in which they are second 


fications for certain stains. A third appendix 
gives a complete bibliography. 

The multiplicity of names has led to great 
The book 
gives a very clear idea of the importance of 
and their 
“For example, some histologist may 


confusion and unnecessary expense. 


standardization of stains nomen- 
clature. 
have on hand a bottle of stain labeled dahlia, 
and he may find it useful for some new technic, 
which he publishes; while another may propose 
for an entirely different technic the stain Hoff- 
man violet. Then a third laboratory worker 
may read both articles and wish to try both 
methods; so he accordingly orders both dahlia 
and Hoffman violet. His dealer, who is prob- 
ably quite unacquainted with dyes, will 
likely each 
and the purchaser has no easy way of discover- 


very 
send him a bottle bearing name, 
ing that the two are identical; so he may con- 
the 
different purposes, misled by their labels and 
thinking 

The commission has laid down general speci- 


tinue for years to use two stains for 


them distinct.” 


fications for certain stains for the manufac- 


turer to follow and proposes to certify such 
stains, a procedure which will assure the pur- 
The 
book represents an enormous amount of careful 


W¢ ork, 


without 


chaser of a definite standardized product. 


done in an admirable scientific spirit 


hope of pecuniary reward, which 


places all those who’ use dyes under great 


obligation to the commission. 
While the book makes no pretension to being 
a treatise on dyes and dyestuffs, it presents in 


logical form the information which has been 


accumulated, and will serve as a valuable guide 


| 


interested in this field of work. 


to all of those 
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a. Statns. A Handbook on the Nature and 
of the Dyes Employed in the Biological Labora- 
By H. J. Conn, Geneva, N. Y. Commission 
ndardization of Biological Stains. 1925. 151 
$2.50. 

AND THE Mopern Worvtp. By A. N. White- 
New York: Macmillan, 1925. 296 pp., price 


price 


AND TRANSPORT 
Heron 


HANDLING or Fisn By Edgar 


fiths and Crawford (Food Investigation 


Board Special Report No. 25) London 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1925. 25 pp., price 
Pusrtic Heatta Law A Manual for Sanitarians. By 
James A. Tobey, M.S., LL.B Baltimore: Williams 

& Wilkins, 1925. 304 pp., price $4.50 

Tue Evortvution or Anatomy. By Charles Singer, 
M.A., M.D New York: Knopf, 1925 209 pp., 
price $4.00 

Licgut anp Heattu By M. Luckiesh and 
Pacini Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1925 


pp., price $5.00. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT REPORTS 


Ira V. 


The Ministry of Health—The 1924 report 
of the chief medical officer of the Ministry of 
Health, like many previous reports, contains 
much valuable information concerning the state 
of the public health in England. Several im- 
portant statistical tables with explanatory text 
and excellent graphs are presented. 

The population of England and Wales is 
given as 38,746,000 while that of Great Britain 
and Ireland combined is 48,072,637. According 
to the reports of the Registrar-General for 
England and Wales, the crude death rate in 
1924 was 12.2 per 1,000 population. An infant 
mortality rate of 75 deaths of infants per 1,000 
births compares with 90 for the period 1916- 
1920, and 110 for 1911-1915. A steady re- 
duction in the birth rate is also noted, from an 
average of 21.8 in the period 1911-1920 to 18.8 
in 1924. “The tax of mortality in England 
and Wales claimed life in 1924 in highest de- 
gree from the five following conditions: 


Per 1,000 

deaths 

1. Bronchitis, pneumonia and other 
respiratory diseases........... 174 
2. Diseases of heart and circulation. 168 
3. Cancer and malignant diseases... 186 
4. Diseases of the nervous system. . 100 
5. All forms of tuberculosis....... 87 


“Evidence appears to show that, whether or 
not there be some biological change taking place 
in the reduction of virulence of certain maladies 
and infections affecting children under one year 
of age, the predominant factor in recent im- 
proved health of infancy is to be found in 
better mothering, proper food and improved 
domestic conditions immediately concerned with 
child welfare.” 

The insurance medical service, which was 
brought into being by the National Insurance 
Act of 1911 and began work in January, 1913, 
has been gradually improved. From the begin- 
ning of the year 1924 the following conditions 
of service came into operation: 

1. The insured person was given a right to 
change doctors at any time, and the formalities 
of such transference were made as simple as 
possible. 

2. The maximum number of insured persons 
which an insurance doctor, working single- 


* Please address questions, health department reports, 
criticisms on anything which appears herein, etc., to 
Ira V. Hiscock, 333 Cedar Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Hiscock 


handed, is permitted to accept was reduced fron 
3,000 to 2,500, power being given to any Insur 
ance Committee to fix, by agreement with th: 
Panel Committee, a Jower local maximum. 

3. With the assistance of representatives o} 
insurance practitioners a more satisfactory defi- 
nition was framed of the range of the services 
that practitioners are required to give to in- 
sured patients. These services are now defined 
to comprise “all proper and necessary medical 
services, other than those involving the applica- 
tion of special skill and experience of a degree 
or kind which general practitioners as a class 
cannot reasonably expect to possess.” In addi- 
tion to his special duties to his insured patients 
the insurance practitioner discharges the ordi- 
nary responsibilities of general medical practice 
and is, in short, a “ family doctor.” The num 
ber of insured persons entitled to medical 
benefit under the National Health Insurance 
Act in 1924 in England and Wales combined 
was 13,672,000, or more than one-third the total 
population. 

In the conclusions to this interesting report 
of 266 pages, attention is called to the im- 
portance of maintaining a proper sense of pro- 
portion in developing health activities and to 
the pressing need for the education of public 
opinion in the practice of preventive medicine, 
that the medical knowledge and facilities now 
available may be utilized. 


Chicago Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium 
—The board of directors and the general 
superintendent of the municipal tuberculosis 
sanitarium of Chicago have recently submitted 
their biennial report for the years 1923 and 
1924. This report covers various phases oi 
administration, finance, personnel, improve- 
ments, and developments in connection with th: 
sanitarium and its various departments. It also 
contains general statistical tables and graphs 
which show a decline in tuberculosis mortality 
from a rate of 246 per 100,000 population for 
the period 1867-76 to 172 for the years 1907 
1916, 80.9 in 1923, and 82.8 in 1924. An exhaus 
tive study of the municipal antituberculosis 
service forms an important part of the report 

The total patient days numbered 331,709 in 
1923, and 334,516 in 1924. The total cost for 
sanitarium care amounted to $13.39 per patient 
per week in 1923 and $15.19 in 1924, including 


BooKs AND REPORTS 


administration, professional care, sub- 
general house and property and ground 


The capacity of the sanitarium is 


163 of for children, with 
nursing The 
stay of patients is 29.9 weeks. A 
tent 


summer 


which are 


ial 36 beds. average 


rium or summer colony is also 


ned during the vacation for 
urished children. 

n the report it is learned that the first 
window room” in Chicago dates back 
summer of 1909 and was conducted under 
nt supervision of the Chicago Tuber- 
Institute and the Board of 
an all-year open air room was conducted 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 
is led to the open 


w system in the public schools. At the 


Education 


inauguration of the 


f 1924 there were 52 open window rooms 

in 26 schools with a registration of 
children. under the 
(medical and nursing) of the dis- 
department of the Municipal Tuber 


These rooms are 


sion 


sis Sanitarium. 
he sanitarium also employs 50 physicians 
are assigned to the Bureau of Child 
siene of the health department to do tuber- 
sis work among the school children. These 
cians work in the districts in which they 
In September, 1924, a thorough physical 
in kindergarten and 
addition to 


children 
instituted, in 


ination of 
first grade was 
ne examinations of other grade children. 
1923, 158,826 children were examined and 
60 defects were discovered, 93,572 children 
seck treatment and referred 
Cor- 
1924, 


advised to 
the school nurse for follow-up work. 
ns obtained numbered 47,878. In 
1,376 corrections were secured. 
The report of 126 pages, including an index, 
illustrated by statistical tables and 
hs in addition to several excellent photo- 


special 


well 


phs of clinic rooms, groups, and 


tarium buildings. 


Pasadena, Calif.—The report of the Pasa- 
i health department for the fiscal year ended 

30, 1925, shows that this city of 70,000 
of $45,300 for its 
An infant 
under 


le provided a_ budget 
lth department during the year. 
tality rate of 44 
vear of age per 1,000 births is recorded 


deaths of infants 

well-baby clinic was successfully operated 
the health department, and the large attend- 
limit its field of 


made it necessary to 


ice to children under one year of age. A 


175 


crude death rate of 12 per 1,000 population and 


a birth rate of 20 per 1,000 population are 
recorded. 

The Pasadena milk supply maintained a rat 
ing of 94.9 per cent during the year, 


milk tests ” held 


representatives of the State 


* surprise 


scoring being regularly by 
Department of 
\griculture and by the local health department 
It is the practice to collect two or more samples 
of milk from each retail dairyman every two 
weeks for laboratory examination, in addition 
to frequent samples collected from shippers 

The report has been well printed and con- 
tains many statistical tables and a few excellent 
graphs. One of the interesting features is a 
<-page summary of health department activities 
which appears early in the report 

New Haven, Conn.—New Haven's health 
department report for the year 1924 consists of 
71 pages of text, tables, and graphs, bound in 
grey. The report has been carefully prepared, 
but is printed in type which is too small for 
easy reading. On the first 3 pages are given 
the names of the board of health commissioners, 
and members of the department listed under 5 
bureaus. The remaining pages are devoted to 
reports of the president of the board, the health 
officer, and the various bureaus. 

The report of the president of the board is 
ene of progress, particularly in the control of 
communicable diseases, and in the reduction of 
the infant mortality rate to 63 deaths of infants 
1,000 
which is a lower rate 
It is stated 


under one year of age per births (72 
including non-residents ) 
than in previous years except 1921 
that half of the 
several preschool groups had up to the end oi 


1924 received the benefit of diphtheria immuni 


over schools in addition to 


zation and control work It is also indicated 
that the United States Children’s 
New 


cod-liver oil and exposure to sun 


Bureau in its 
demonstration in Haven is proving that 
the use of 
light 

From the health officer’s report it is learned 


will prevent rickets in a community 

that the department of health of this city of 
175,947 people employed in 1924 a staff of 60 
operated on a_ budget of 
rate of 228 and a 
1,000 


individuals and 


$100,000. \ birth crude 
death rate of 12.2 per population are 


recorded. Of 
the year 324 died from heart disease, 258 from 


2,153 people who died during 


pneumonia, 238 from cancer, and 213 from 


apoplexy, these four causes of death account- 
ing for 47 per cent of the total deaths for the 


year. 
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During the year there were only 68 cases of 
diphtheria with 3 deaths, recorded in New 
Haven. This gives a case rate of 38 with a 
death rate of 1.7 per 100,000 population. This 
death rate compares with 4.6 in 1923, and an 
average of 13.1 for the years 1913-1922, the 
rate for the period 1873-1882 being 116.7. 


Philadelphia Public Schools—The division 
of medical inspection of public schools of 
Philadelphia has submitted its report for the 
year ending June 30, 1924, to the board of 
public education. Opposite the title page 
are excellent photographs illustrating the 
improvement in a girl, found to be 20 per 
cent underweight and nervous, after three 
months in a nutrition class and one month 
at a summer Camp Happy maintained by the 
department of public welfare. The report 
as a whole has been carefully prepared and 
is well illustrated and printed. 

Systematic, comprehensive work in school 
medical inspection in Philadelphia was insti- 
tuted with the passage of the school code 
of 1912. The school enrollment for the 
year 1923-24 was as follows: in elementary 
schools 228,075, in senior high schools, 
28,786, and in continuation schools, 10,090, 
the number of school buildings being 337. 
The personnel of the division consisted of 
98 physicians, 90 nurses, and 7 clerical assist- 
ants. The cost per pupil per year amounted 
to 91 cents. 

Routine physical examinations by medical 
inspectors numbered 230,671, while 75,685 
pupils were found physically normal. The 
number of physical defects corrected prin- 
cipally through nurses’ work was 122,428. 
[he proportion of physical defects corrected 
consequent to recommendations was 52.3 
per cent. 


United States Children’s Bureau—The 
chief of the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, in the 13th annual report for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, indicates 
progress in the administration of the Maternity 
and Infancy Act. Forty-three states and Hawaii 
are working in coéperation with the bureau 
under the provisions of this act. The amounts 
accepted by states from the 1925 appropriation 
total $929,116. “ Better infant care through the 
teaching of mothers, better care for mothers 
through education as to the need and value 
of skilled supervision during pregnancy, child- 
birth, and the lying-in period, and more wide- 


spread medical and nursing facilities so that 
adequate maternity and infancy supervision wil] 
be available to all who need it,” are the objec. 
tives. It is stated that while the United States 
is expending at the present time less than 
$1,000,000 a year in subsidies to the states for 
the promotion of a health program for mothers 
and babies, Great Britain is expending nearly 
five times that amount in “grants in aid” to 
local communities for maternity and child 
health. 

The study of a practical method of control 
of rickets has been continued in New Haven 
by the Children’s Bureau in codperation with 
the Department of Pediatrics of the Yale 
School of Medicine. That approximately 9 
per cent of the infants examined developed 
rickets in its mildest form during the early 
months of life has been definitely demonstrated. 
If this mild form of rickets did not progress 
to a more severe degree there was no apparent 
effect on the infant’s general health. 

Information is contained in the 42-page re- 
port concerning the results of a state-wide 
study of child welfare in New Jersey, special 
studies of dependent children, state child wel- 
fare commissions and important legislation. A 
list of reports and leaflets published during the 
year is also included. 


Bureau of the Census—The activities of 
the Bureau of the Census for the fiscal veai 


ending June 30, 1925, are summarized in a re- 
cent report of the Director. Among many other 
activities the bureau collected 2,000,685  cer- 
tificates of births and 1,191,301 certificates of 
deaths, and carried on its regular annual com- 
pilations of birth and death statistics and ts 
weekly publication of death statistics for larg 
cities. It estimated the population of the United 
States as a whole, and of the states, the coun- 
ties and the cities having 8,000 or more in- 
habitants. It supervised special censuses of 
population in 4 cities and towns having an 
aggregate population of 1,216,381, the expense 
of this work being borne by local authorities 
Its mechanical tabulation work comprised the 
punching of over 43 million cards, the sorting 
of these cards, and the tabulation of the data 
thereon, the total number of operations being 
equivalent to the passing of 198,234,273 cards 
through one machine once. 

The 34-page report is well printed and con- 
tains a vast amount of information which indi 
cates the scope of work of the census bureau 
and the source of valuable statistical data. 
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Luney, F. W [he Direct Smear in the 
Diagnosis of Acute Throat Infections. (Pui 


Health J. (Canada), 16:451-458 (Oct.), 1925. 


The ect sme has been found of great value in 
a the diagnosis of acute throat infections and 

liphtheria holds an equal place with cultural methods 
k e meth ot procedure described. 


McCorpock, Howarp Anperson. A Bacillus 
of the Paratyphoid Group. Bull. Johns Hop- 


s Llosp., 37 :412-419 (Dec.), 1925. 


Report of a bacillus of the paratyphoid group which 
previous investigations apparently did not encounter, 
the author proposing the name of Salmonella muriotitis 
tor the organism Description of the morphology, cul 
tural characteristics, fermentation § reactions, path¢ 
genicity, and serological studies 


Notirtaste Diseases. Prevalence Dur- 
ing 1924 in States. Pub. Health Rep., 40:2741 
2831 (Dec. 18), 1925. 

lables given setting forth the estimated expectancy 


iverage morbidity, mortality, and rates for the notifi 


able diseases 


Park, Wittiam H Infections, Infectious 
Diseases and Immunization. Med. J. & Rec., 
122 :531-534 (Nov. 4), 1925. 

A presentation of the modern views regarding the 
value of sera and vaccines in preventing typhoid fever 
smallpox, diphtheria, scarlet fever, bubonic plague 
pneumonia, whooping cough and common colds 

Puititivs, Cuartes. The New Nomenclature 
in Bacteriology. Southern M. J., 18:787-790 
(Nov.), 1925. 

Presenting a brief review of the proposal of the 
Society of American Bacteriologists to standardize the 
nomenclature of bacteriology in English, Table of 
pathogenic organisms most commonly dealt with shows 
the name proposed for the present familiar name. 


Powers, Graver F. Comparison and Inter 
pretation on a Caloric Basis of the Milk Mix- 
tures Used in Infant Feeding. dm. J. Dis 
Child., 30 :453-475 (Oct.), 1925. 

The expression of a number of milk mixtures used 
in infant feeding in terms of the percentage of each 
energy producing nutrient in the total energy value 
of the food as fed Apparently dissimilar milk mix- 
tures have thus been classified in seven distinctive 


groups 


Resuitpinc Sewaai WorKS IN 
Boroucn or Brooktyx. Eng. News.-Kec., 95 
( Nov. 26), 1925 

Tanks made over for Reinsch-Wurl type screens, 
excess storm flow diverted through new outfall, and 
new 26 ft. diameter screens installed Illustrated by 


Reap, Cuartes F. Mental Health, a Publ 
Health Problem Illinois M. J., 48:35 
(Nov.), 1925 

Discussion of some of the lines along which research 
must be conducted to determine the causes for abnormal 
hel 


chavior and to educate the medical profession and 


public if public health is to be conserved 


Rosen, H.R. The Number and Arrangement 
of Flagella of the Typhoid Fever Germ, Bacil- 
lus Typhi. Science, 62:498 (Nov. 27), 1925. 
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In staining the flagella of B. typhosus Gaffky 
author found that the number of flagella varied fr. 
one to several (rarely more than four), the a 
ment was variable, and there was a marked diff: 


the shape of the body compared to those figured 
various other investigators. 


Sayers, Royp Ray; YAnt, WILLIAM P.; a 
McConneti, W. J. Carbon-Monoxide Pois 
ing and Its Diagnosis. Atlantic M. J., 29:56 
Nov. 1925. 

Discussion of the occurrence, pathology, symp 
diagnosis, preventive measures and emergency tre 
ment in carbon-monoxide poisoning. 


Succ, Hersert R. Report of Thirty-Seve: 
Cases of Acute Poliomyelitis Treated wit 
Rosenow’s Serum. J. Jowa State M. S., 15 :573- 
577 (Nov. 10), 1925. 

Rosenow's serum was administered in 37 cases, 
completely recovering and the remainder being some 
what benefited Discussion of dosage, method of 
ministering the serum, and results obtained. 


SwanperGc, Harotp. A Periodic Health Ex 
amination Campaign. Jilinois M. J., 47 :51-52 
(July), 1925. 

A résumé of the steps taken by the Adams Count 
(Illinois) Medical Society in conducting an educationa 
campaign for periodic health examinations. 


Taytor, Georce B. Importance of Sanitary 
Control in Milk Plants. Nation’s Health, 7 :818- 
820 (Dec. 15), 1925. 

Discussion of some of the phases of the milk ques 
tion which relate to purity, wholesomeness and safety 
of the city milk supply. 


Tewksbury, Russet, Benton. A Biometric 
Study of Infant Mortality in the United States 
Birth Registration Area, 1919-1922. Am. / 
lyg., 6:32-73 (Jan.), 1926. 

A continuation of an earlier study by Raymond Pea 
wherein the place variation of infant mortality rates 
was analyzed for the years 1915-1918, This paper 
deals with the years 1919-1922 and considers the results 
for the eight years as a whole. 


Toney, James A. Coérdination of the 
Health Activities of the Federal Government 
Science, 62 :448-450 (Nov. 20), 1925. 

Discussing the lack of codrdination of present fede 
health work and the need for centralization, togethe 
with a brief account of the work being done by the 
Institute for Government Research for reorganiz 
tederal health activities 


Tsurumi, M. Early Diagnosis of Smallpox 
by the Initial Exanthem. J. Roy. San. Inst 
46 :299-302 (Dec.), 1925. 


leration of the characteristics of the initia 


( onsK 
exanthem which is of significance in smallpox, sit 
the initial eruption may be the only symptom on wh 


to base an intelligent diagnosis 


Typnomw 1x Certain Larce Cities In Evro 
in 1924. Jour. A. M. A., 85:1890-1891 (D: 
12), 1925. 


Presenting the typhoid fever death rates in cert 


large European cities having populations exceedir 
100,000, the typhoid rate in many parts of Europe 
being notably higher than that for 1923 
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PUBLIC HEALTH NOTES 


Louis I. Harris Appointed Health 
Commissioner of New York City—In the 
ment of Dr. Harris, Chairman of the 
Health 
\., to this highly important position, 


Administration Section of the 


Walker has strictly complied with the 
ntal principle of public health adminis- 


in that he has named a commissioner 
thoroughly qualified by training and ex- 

e to perform the duties of the office 
tly. Dr. Harris has been a member of 

ff of the New York City Department 
Health for 18 years. Since his original 
tment in 1907, in the Diagnostic Division, 
served successively as Medical Inspector 
Child Hygiene Division, Assistant to the 
of the Division of Preventable Diseases, 
of the Bureau of Industrial Hygiene, and 
1917 as Director of the Division of Pre- 


e Diseases 


The Royal Sanitary Institute—The Royal 
ry Institute, which has been working for 
irs in the cause of public health, will cele- 
its jubilee by holding an Imperial Con- 
in London next year from July 5 to 10. 

Right Hon. Neville Chamberlain, M.P., 

ter of Health, has accepted the Presidency. 

Congresses held by the Institute during 
ist 50 years have given opportunities for 
entatives and officers of sanitary authori- 
meet and discuss the many problems 
irise in the public health administration of 
untry, and have also dealt with subjects 


olonial and international interest. 


Fellowship Granted to A. W. Hedrich 


\\ Hedrich, Director « 
f Health, has obtained 


f Surveys of the 


Department 
of absence for the purpose of conducting 
rch work at Johns Hopkins University 


< | of Hygiene and Public Health, at Balti- 


Md. To this end a Fellowship has been 
ted by the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
ield of investigation will be the fore- 
ng of epidemic trends. Mr. Hedrich was 
erly Executive Secretary of the A.P.H.A. 


Pennsylvania Public Health Association 
The second annual meeting will be held in 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 16-17. Professor 
C.-E. A. Winslow will speak on “ The Health 
Department and the Individual.” Dr. C. J 
Vaux, Commissioner of Health of Pittsburgh, 
and Dr. Harold B. Wood, Pennsylvania State 
Department of Health, will present the Prob 
lems of City Health Administration, which will 
be discussed by Dr. W. Frank Walker of the 
Public Health Association The 
Pennsylvania Public Health 
constituted of health officers, public health 
nurses, medical directors and other sanitarians. 
It was organized in February, 1925; is 
afhliated with the A.P.H.A., and has branches 
in 18 counties in the state. 


\merican 
Association is 


Leslie Dana Medal—Leslie Dana, on retir- 
ing as chairman of the Missouri Commission 
for the Blind in 1925, established a special fund 
to be utilized by the Missouri State Association 
for the Blind for the annual purchase of the 
Leslie Dana Medal for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness. In accordance with the terms of the gift, 
the National Committee for the Prevention of 
Blindness is to make the annual award under 
the following conditions : 

a. Long meritorious service for the conserva- 
tion of vision in the prevention and cure of 
diseases dangerous to eyesight. 

b. Research and instructions in ophthalmology 
and allied subjects. 

c. Social service for the control of eye dis- 
eases. 

d. Special discoveries in the domain of gen- 
eral science or medicine of exceptional impor- 
tance in conservation of vision. 


Nominations will be received by the National 
Committee together with detailed information 
prompting the nomination until the 15th day of 
March, 1926 

The medical profession and ophthalmological 
societies are invited to submit names of persons 
deemed worthy of this honor under the condi- 
tions set forth above. National Committee for 
the Prevention of Blindness, 370 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York City 
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LABORATORY NOTES 


C. C. Youne * 


The 


substance the 


Bacteriophage—Bacteriophage is a 


nature of which is unknown, 
which demonstrates its presence only by certain 
phenomena occurring under proper conditions 
among bacterial cells to which it is exposed. 


These 
lysis of bacterial suspensions in broth so that 


phenomena are fundamentally, first, the 
the cellular protoplasm is disintegrated to an 
extent which makes the liquid optically clear, 
and, second, the lysis of bacterial cells on agar 
mediums, made apparent either by cleared 
zones, plaques, or areas occurring in an other- 
wise solid substratum of organisms, or by the 
development of irregularly shaped colonies. 
Che history of our knowledge of the bacterio- 
phage has been expounded too frequently to 


Hankin! in 1896 


discussed an apparent antiseptic or germicidal 


allow of detailed repetition. 


quality toward cholera organisms noted in rivers 
Nicolle? in 
substance from the hay 
Twort® in 1915 noted a lytic phenomenon on 


of India 1907 prepared a_ bac- 


teriolytic bacillus. 
a micrococcus culture, and reported in some 
detail 

these authors really handled the bacteriophage ; 
at least, probably did. d'Herelle, fol 
lowing his discovery of Bacillus acridiorum in 
1909-1912, 
philosophy of parasitism preparing the way for 


Opinions are divided as to whether 


| wort, 


Yucatan in developed, perhaps, a 


his work on the bacteriophage, which began 
1917.4 


has been indissolubly 


to appear in Since that time his name 
connected with bacterio 
interest 
ceased In 1921 his 


1922 sum 


phage phenomena for his work and 


in the subject have not 


first book appeared. Davison® in 
marized admirably the work up to that time 


Kuttner? in 1923, also presented a résumé, and 
added a number of her own observations. In 


1924 d’Herelle’s book’ 


which the immunologic aspects of the 


appeared, in 
work 


S¢ cond 


were radically treated. His opinions are not 


all accepted but the new point of view is stimu- 


* Each month we desire to publish in the Laporatory 
Nores short, original articles, under the author’s name, 
dealing with some phase of applied bacteriology, labor 
saving devices, modified methods, etc Contributions 
should be in the hands of associate editor before the 
1Sth of each month.—C. C ‘founc, Department of 


Health, Lansing, Mich 


lating. Bull® presented the most recent review 
of the bacteriophage, and d’Herelle’® has cor 
rected the final proof for a third volume pre 
senting his work and his views. 

The nature of the lytic agent called ba 
teriophage has stimulated considerable contr: 


d’Herelle considers the agent to be a 


versy. 
living filterable organism, Bacteriophagum in 
testinale. Salimbeni'! considers it to be a 
stage in the life cycle of a pleomorphic or 
ganism, Myxomyces shigophagus. Other the 
ries involve various combinations and adapta 
tions of enzymatic action, inherent or 
acquired by bacterial culture strains in respons¢ 
to variously stated Most 
taking sides in the controversy have presented 


confirmed old, experimental material 


stimuli. workers 
new, or 


their contentions; and a _ host 
of workers have reported data concerning ba 


without committing 


in support of 
teriophagic phenomena 
themselves to any theory regarding the natur 
of the The 
known unequivocally, might prove an excellent 
work. Howeve1 


agent. nature of the agent, 1! 
lead directing experimental 
our knowledge both of ferments and of filter 
able viruses is relatively meager, and definit 
classification of the agent with either of thes 
would not at all give the final word as to the 
details of the phenomena. It is more important 
that these details be studied, increasing the 


formation concerning the bacteriophage step by 


step ; the absolute nature of the agent can evolv: 


only in this manner. 

Bacteriophages have been isolated from mat 
sources, both material and geographic. Iso! 
tion from fecal material is the simplest; isol 
tion from waters exposed to heavy pollution, 
from sewage, is very successful; isolation fror 
slightly polluted waters, and from various bod 
fluids, has been accomplished. There can b 
little question but that isolation has in som 
instances been made from stock bacterial cu! 
The 
that there are a number of 
teriophage,'? although this is 
Types lytic for Bacillus dysenteriae at 


noted; types lytic for 


to indicat 


of ba 


tures. evidence would seem 
“ species ” 
questioned 
some. 


the most commonly 
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nber of bacterial species have, how- 
en found. Any given bacteriophage 
lytic toward several bacterial species, 
e toward some strains and not toward 
f the same species; this is true of 
pes. One may isolate from the feces 
hoid patient an antityphoid bacterio- 
tic for some strains of the typhoid 
and not for others, all isolated at the 
1¢ from the same specimen. d’Herelle 
that specific lytic action for any one 
strain is retained even after a number 
es with any other bacterial strain with 

sis is secured. 
bacteriophage is capable of adaptation 
tain antiseptics, and although ordinarily 
medium is preferable, adaptation to 
is been accomplished. Opinions vary 
adaptation to various bacterial strains; 
lucing lytic action on bacteria toward 
given bacteriophage was originally not 
Inhibition of lysis is secured by sodium 
‘ but the lytic agent is not destroyed, 
same is true of many other substances. 
tance to heat varies with the type, some 
been reported to require for destruction 
C. for 5 minutes; 70° C. to 75° C. for 
hour might be given as a normal re- 
nent. Gelatin, and to some extent agar, 
and similar substances, inhibit lytic 
16 Lysis has been secured in the 
e of peptone, and in the presence of 
siderable amounts of electrolyte,?7 in 
on plain, blood, brilliant green, and Endo 
The essential feature is apparently the 
nce of young rejuvenated bacteria in a 
state for digestion, rather than the per- 
of extraneous environment. Bacterio- 
has been secured in a relatively protein 
suspension,'® but exposure to distilled 
will destroy it. It is generally conceded 
corpuscular, several workers?® 21 having 
ired to state an approximate size (20 wu). 
types lend themselves to quantitative 
ment, either by the production of plaques 
estimation from the maximum dilutions 


vhich they are effective. The exposure of 


le bacteria to bacteriophage results finally 

destruction of the bacteria. If the num- 
f bacteria and of bacteriophage corpuscles 
riginally small, the bacteria will increase 


rmally for a time, the bacteriophage concen- 


n remaining stationary. Then active lysis 


ns, the number of bacteria reaching zero, 
| the bacteriophage corpuscles increasing to a 


mum concentration.22 By this process is 


the lytic agent transmissible. The nearer the 
bacteriophage concentration to the maximum, 
the sooner will active lysis begin. Actual con- 
tact appears necessary between the cell and the 
corpuscle. In too great dilution such contact 
is slow until one or the other reagent is 
increased 

The therapeutic use of bacteriophage natu- 
rally appeared at first very promising. 
Hauduroy2* found antityphoid bacteriophage in 
stools from typhoid patients, and later found 
none, concluding that the activity of the bac- 
teriophage in relation to the virulence of 
typhoid is the factor concerned. This is very 
similar to d’Herelle’s view. Fair therapeutic 
results have been secured in typhoid fever,** 
dysentery,?5. staphylococcus skin infections,*7 
and B. coli infections in the urinary tract,?* to 
mention a few of the relatively favorable re- 
sults. There are perhaps as many reports in 
which indifferent results were secured. There 
are some dangers in the therapeutic use of bac- 
teriophage, involved in the fact that bacterial 
toxins may be present, endotoxins may be 
liberated, and filterable mutation forms of bac- 
teria may be present, unnoticed. Untoward 
results are, however, rare. Immunization of 
animals by bacteriophage produces an anti- 
bacteriophage?® and increases the opsonic index 
Authors do not agree as to whether there are 
produced antibodies specific for the strain of 
bacteria lysed in the production of the bac- 
teriophage used. It is probable that such spe- 
cific antibodies occur in some instances at least 

The importance of the bacteriophage in 
sanitation has been stressed on several occa- 
sions.*®. 31,382. There is no question of the 
existence of bacteriophage in surface waters, 
septic tanks, and similar places, nor is there 
much doubt that sewage pollution is responsible. 
Since there exists in sewage a number of types 
of bacteriophage, corresponding in variety in 
some degree to the strains of bacteria present, 
the bacteriophage might be expected to play 
an important role in purification. There are 
two facts to be recalled in this connection, 
namely, that bacteria must be in a rather closely 
defined rejuvenated state to be susceptible to 
lysis, and that actual physical contact between 
the bacteriophage corpuscle and the bacterial 
cell is necessary, and occurs but slowly in high 
dilution. In surface waters neither of these 
conditions is met, and in sewage, conditions 
would be far from ideal, although the lytic 
agent may play some small part in purification 
Neither shouid too great hopes be held out for 


—— 
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ontrolled purification by the use of a definite against which to guard. It behooves us to use 
aboratory bacteriophage product There are the spectacular nature of the bacteriophage only 
more types of bacte riophage present in heter- to stimulate interest in the solution of its prob- 
logous sewage than could possibly be collected lems. d'Herelle closes his second volume with 
for a laboratory product; and no one has yet ‘May I further add that I hope, indeed, I am 
noted a type of bacteriophage which is uni- convinced, that this method of viewing the 
versally applicable to all strains of even one phenomena and of approaching their study 


hacterial species. Demonstration of a bacterio- without preconceived ideas is the only method 
hhage in water does not indicate non-potable which will lead us to a recognition of the 


water; in fact some have claimed that such ‘nature of things’ and a knowledge of the 


water would be preferable for consumption. truth.” 


\nd the chances for vitiation of the routine 


examination of water by the bacteriophage may BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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company lytic phenomena, preceding lysis.*5 3° 
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It is impossible to cover so extensive a field 


present only a few of the high lights both in 


vestigation. Therapeutically, judgment, but not 


what we know of the bacteriophage may be 


sd 


VITAL STATISTICS 


Louis I. Pu.D. 


Automobile Fatalities 1924—The depart- 
Commerce announces that during the 

24, 15,528 deaths resulting from acci- 
iused by automobiles and other motor 
(excluding motorcycles unless in col- 
with automobiles) occurred within the 
death registration area. This represents 
rate of 15.7 per 100,000 population as 

t 14.9 in 1923, 12.5 in 1922, 11.5 in 1921 
$ in 1920. Of the 39 states reporting in 
highest rate was seen in California, 

ith Wyoming next, 27.2. The lowest 
vere found in North Dakota, 6.6; Missis- 
7.0: and Kentucky, 8.0. Ejight states 
a decrease in the 1924 death rate over 
1923 but 29 showed an increased rate in 
[he highest automobile death rate of the 

s of 100,000 population or more report- 
1924 was found in Paterson, N. J. 
18), Camden, N. J., coming second (28.4). 
he other hand, New Bedford (9.8) and 
Moines, Iowa (11.7), had very favorable 
Of 61 cities reporting for both years, 
ved a lower rate in 1924 as compared 
1923, and 33 showed a higher rate.—Dept. 
mmerce, Washington, D. C., Dec. 10, 


Mortality in the Army 1924—Low records 
death rates, both from general causes 
lisease, were established in 1924. 
e annual report of Major General M. W. 
nd, Surgeon General, fixes the general 
rate for 1924 at 3.83 per 1,000, as com- 
| to 3.91 the preceding year, when the rate 
he first time in army history fell below 
1,000. 
death rate for disease in 1924 was 1.94 
1,000, which is the first time it ever has 
below 2 per 1,000 


Relatively greater progress has | 


wen made 

army in the prevention of deaths from 
se than from external causes,” the report 
adding that the rate for external causes 
higher than that for disease for the first 
in 1921 and that in 1924 “the excess was 


more marked.” 


Suicide held its place as the chief cause of 
death in the army, with tuberculosis second 
Deaths from automobile accidents advanced 
from seventh to third place and balloon and 
airplane accidents were fourth in the list of 
causes.—Cincinnati Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Nov. 30, 1925. 


Infant Mortality in Bombay—-The infant 
mortality in Bombay was 419 per 1,000 births 
in 1923, but if the deaths of infants born out 
side of Bombay be subtracted, the rate was 
275. Since nearly a third of the infants dying 
in the city come from elsewhere, it follows that 
a still larger number come in and survive, so 
that the infant population is much in excess 
of what is indicated by the registered births 
This excessive immigration of infants is largely 
accounted for by the custom followed by native 
women of going to their country homes for con 
finement and returning in a month or two with 
the infant if it survives. The chief causes of 
death are diseases of the respiratory system, 
debility and premature birth; next in order 
come convulsions, diarrhea and enteritis, fol- 
lowed by smallpox and febrile diseases. Ap- 
parently infants are not subject to plague, for 
during the plague season of 1923 there was no 
corresponding rise in the curve for infant 
deaths from this cause such as occurred during 
epidemics of smallpox, malaria and cholera 
Poverty, ignorance, malaria and the soothing 
of babies with opium all play their part in the 
high death rate-—Med. Off., 34:210-211 (Nov 
11), 1925. 


Health Conditions in Grenada—The death 
rate for 1923 in Grenada, 16.6, was the lowest 
ever recorded for the colony. The number of 
deaths from dysentery decreased from 83 to 
33, from diarrhea and enteritis from 329 to 
283; and from malaria from 83 to 74. The 
population at the last census was 66,302 
Grenada, situated in the extreme south of the 
Caribbean Sea, is the nearest British island to 
the mainland of South America, with the excep 
tion of Trinidad and Tobago. It is mountainous 
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and well watered by streams. The climate is 
excellent, especially from December to May. 
[he range of temperature is small and tends 
to make the climate equable and healthful.— 
Lancet, 2:789 (Oct. 10), 1925. 


Infant Mortality in Moscow—Between 
1919 1924 the 
Moscow, which was very high during the years 
of the war, was reduced from 492 per 1,000 
live births to 170. This decrease is attributed 
to the work of the infant welfare centers, of 


and infant mortality rate of 


which there were 8 in Moscow at the beginning 
of 1919 as compared with 29 at the end of 
1924. In 1924 80 per cent of all babies born in 
Moscow brought to 
the centers.—Okhrana Materinstwa 1 Mladen- 
chestva, Leningrad, 1925, Vol. 1; ab. U. S. 
Dept. of Labor, Child-Welfare News Summary, 
7:8 (Oct. 24), 1925. 


during the year were 


Public Health in the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh—The population of the 
Agra and Oudh was 45,375,787 
according to the 1921 census. The recorded 
birth rate for the Province in 1923: was 36.04 
as compared with 32.17 in 1922. There was 
marked variation in the different districts. The 
death rate was 23.37 as compared with 25.01 in 
the preceding year and 45.17 in the quinquen- 
nium, the ratios varying from 12.78 in Gonda 
district to 38.59 in Hamizpur. The infant mor- 
tality was 169.37, a further reduction on 183.8 
in 1922 and 232.3 in 1911-1920. 

Cholera caused 2,591 deaths, giving a rate of 
0.06 per 1,000 as compared with 0.05 in 1922 
and 1.56 for the quinquennium. There was a 
considerable increase in mortality from small- 
pox and plague. Inoculations against plague 
62,615 2:952 (Oct. 31), 


provinces of 


numbered Lancet, 


1925. 


Periodic Fluctuation in the Natural In- 
crease of Man—When an attempt was made 
to analyze the natural increase in the popula- 
tion it became clear that there were at least 
two periodicities of short periods in years which 
appeared to have a great amplitude. An analysis 
of the birth and death rates has therefore been 
natural In ana- 


though 


increase. 
that 


the periodicities were not clear cut, the most 


for the 
births it 


substituted 


lyzing the was found 


marked short period variable in the birth rate 
of Finland was about four and a half years. It 
is most convenient to take the whole number 
the periodicity, 9 being 


of years closest to 
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selected, since the phase is twice repeated. 
curve of the whole period shows that in add 
tion to the periodicity there has been a gradua 
decrease in the birth rate, especially before a 
after the coming of industrialism to Europ: 

This 4.5 (or more accurately 4.6) periodicit 
seems to be widely distributed. It is clear 
marked in Brandenburg, in Switzerland and 
sritish In Germany the amplitude 
less, suggesting that by taking this large popula 
tion we are averaging the results and to a ce: 
tain extent damping the curve. Between cow 
tries however, there is a certain lag in 
If the initial date is adjusted there ; 
a close correspondence. New Zealand and No: 
way are notable exceptions to this periodicit, 

For these same countries the periodicity 
the death rate is about 7.5 years. If we obsery 
the maxima and minima of natural 
we see that in Finland the latter are the mor 
marked. Most of the minima are associated 
with epidemic diseases, but their regularity is 
very striking. 
periodicities may be due to three 
causes: to climate or other similar factors, t 
the action of other organisms, or to som 
physiological rhythm or growth curve inherent 
in man himself. Epidemics are caused by liv 
ing organisms and their periodicity may pos 
sibly have a close relationship to geographi 
features. They are of great importance to th: 
death rate and of lesser importance to th 
birth rate, but in the latter show a lag on the 
death rate. There still remains however, the 
normal periodicity which does not seem to hx 
accounted for sufficiently by these reasons alone 
No direct correlation has been found between 
a climatic periodicity and the 2 mentioned be 
fore. Using Bruckner’s figures for hot and 
cold, moist and dry years and isolating th 
climatic factors for Finland, it is seen that 
there are clearly marked differences affecting 
the death rate more than the birth rate. But 
when the factors are isolated the difference | 
by no means so great as when they are taken 
The persistent 4.6 in birth curve docs 
related to any well know: 
periodicity but the death rate offers 
parallels to known periodicities, such as tre: 
growths in California. 

The evidence at present then, seems to sug 


India. 


curves. 


increas: 


These 


together. 
not seem to be 


closet 


gest that, apart from certain extremely marked 
factors of indeterminate periodicity, the huma' 
stock suffers both in its birth rate and death 
rate, and therefore in its natural increase from 
which are close 


periodicities sufficiently 


ery 

"Cas 
nore 
ated 


ts 


hree 
pam 
rent 
liv 
the 
th 
the 


the 


wn periodicities of an astrophysical or bio- 
al nature, the latter having been shown to 
end on others of the former, to suggest that 
ire dealing with features of a geographic 
ture, and not due to organic physiological 
thm.—L. H. Dudley, Eugenics Rev., 17 :147- 


8 (Oct.), 1925. 


Public Health in Ashanti 1923-1924—The 
calth of Ashanti was generally good through- 
the year, there being no epidemics. There 
were 4 deaths and 5 cases of invaliding of 
iropeans during the year. The diseases for 
which the natives were treated at the hospital 
iring the year were of the usual kind, venereal 
sease, yaws, pulmonary affections, ulcer and 
alaria being the most common. The sanita- 
n of the towns (except Kumasi) and vil- 
ages was satisfactory. New villages near the 
otor road are being laid out with care as to 
sanitation. Kumasi, Obuasi, Bekwai, Juaso, 
Kintampo and Sunyani are the principal towns 
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and their population totaled 406,193 at the 
census of 1921. Kumasi, the chief town, had 
27,000 people. The water supply of this town 
is badly polluted by B. coli. There were no 
cases of cerebrospinal meningitis, cholera, 
enteric fever, smallpox or plague.—Lancet, 
2:789 (Oct. 10), 1925. 


Public Health in St. Helena—The civil 
population of St. Helena was estimated at 
3,703 on December 31, 1924, an increase of 43 
over that of the previous year. The death 
rate was 10.23, compared with 7.66 in 1923 
The number of births was 106 as against 114 
in the preceding year. The infant mortality 
was high, 11 out of the 38 deaths being under 
the age of 1 year. A mild epidemic of influenza 
was prevalent in the months of February and 
March, but there was no appreciable rise in 
the death rate on that account. On the whol« 
the general health of the colony during the 
year was good.—/Lancet, 2:789 (Oct. 10), 1925. 
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Dr. Emery R. Haynuvurst * 


Third Progress Report of Committee on 
Benzol—This bulletin of 15 pages reviews 
the history of the investigation of industrial 
henzol poisoning which began in 1923 and occa- 
sioned two previous reports. At least 7 fatal 
cases have been brought to the attention of the 
committee during the first 9 months of 1925 
in which no attempt at a systematic canvass 
has been made, indicating how grave the prob- 
lem is. Where benzol is handled in large 
quantities as in its manufacture, blending of 
motor fuels and chemical industries, closed 
systems are required. Here chronic poisoning 
plays but a minor role, but acute cases due to 
carelessness or breaks in the system are the 
rule. In these industries, however, it seems 
certain that the substance can be handled safely. 
Where benzol is used otherwise than in enclosed 
systems as in rubber, leather, canning, dry 
leaning, the use of paints, varnishes and 
stains, where benzol is largely allowed to 
evaporate, we have the principal reasons for 
hronic benzol poisoning. Studies have chiefly 


* The editor of this Section will gladly receive con 
butions from members. Please address ali communi- 
tions to Hartman-Ohio Bldg., Columbus, O 


been carried on in these processes. The crux 
of the whole question is whether systems ot 
local exhaust ventilation are adequate. Studies 
of a year ago suggested they might be so. Th. 
studies reported herein throw grave doubt upon 
this. Concentrations of vapor have been ob 
served, ranging from 0 to 4,140 parts of benzol 
per million parts of air. Undoubtedly, con 
centrations greater than 200 parts per million 
are distinct hazards. Conditions are much 
worse in winter. (Detailed descriptions and 
tables are given of specific instances.) Wher« 
benzol is evaporated without local exhaust, high 
concentration of the fumes results. With ideal 
local exhaust ventilation large quantities can 
be used without heavy contamination. We 
have, in the examination of the blood cells, a 
reasonably simple test for benzol poisoning 
The results of these clinical studies on the 
blood of workers are distinctly disconcerting 
With local exhaust systems, 3 men out of 22 
gave characteristic tests of benzol poisoning : 
without local exhaust, 10 out of 19 gave posi 
tive results. Some tests have shown, however, 
that large quantities of benzol can be handled 
with local exhaust keeping concentrat‘ons down 


| 

| 
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to 105 parts per million; yet here 1 of 3 workers 
proved to the benzol poisoning test. 
“Even with exhaust ventilation of a good type 


positive 


giving atmospheric benzol concentrations of less 
than 100 parts per million, the hazard from the 
use of benzol is evidently not entirely removed.” 
“We 


benzol 


Such systems of ventilation are also rare. 
are forced to conclude that the use of 
(except in enclosed mechanical systems) even 
protected by the most 


when the workers are 


complete and effective systems of exhaust venti 
the average concentration of ben- 
below 100 


hazard. We 


lati n kee pier 


zol in the workroom air parts per 


million, involves a _ substantial 


would urge the desirability of discovering harm 
less substitutes for benzol for use in any process 
Otherwise, workers 


safeguarded by the best possible ex- 


where this is feasible.” 


should be 
haust monthly medical 


systems and systematic 


examinations \ part of the report is con 
toxicity of the 
toluol and Hi- 


thus far have 


cerned with a study of the 


homolocues of benzene—xylol, 


Hash 


shown these substances to be relatively free of 


naphtha Investigations 


Inhalation experiments 
this con- 
Chemical Section, Nat'l Safety Coun 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Sept., 1925. 


pe properties. 


are now beimeg made to substantiate 
clusion 
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Control and Elimination of Industrial Dis- 
Industrial hygiene is one of the major 
field of preventive medicine. 
Its prime importance as the life con- 
1 movement is determined by the large 


ease 
branches of the 
part of 
servatior 
number of persons who are exposed to hazards 
in industry. Substances used in industry, work- 
ing processes, the sanitary and other physical 
conditions of work places are fixed for millions 
‘f men and women in the United States. The 
that the in- 
decade 


results, specifically in the 


meager statistics available indicate 


lustrial hygiene movement of the past 


un to show 
from lead poisoning as 
figures for the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance | and those as stated by 
Hayhurst for the of Ohio following the 
idoption of the so-called “ Lead Law” in 1913, 
produced 
lead 


reduction of mortality 
seen in the 
mpany, 
state 
formerly 


where 12. establishments 


practically all of the reported cases of 
poisoning and where lead poisoning has now 
limited to mild 
at the 


Har- 


practically disappeared or is 
work in industrial medicine 


Hospital and at 


forms. The 
General 
vard, that of 
medicine and public health, have provided facili- 
indus - 


Massachusetts 


together with other schools of 


ties for the detection and treatment of 
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trial diseases, and ha®e also increased the 
training of the younger physicians in these 
matters. The departments of labor and health 
of certain states and cities have proceeded along 
similar lines. Steps so far taken are, however. 
little more than preliminary gestures and indi- 
cate what can be done in the future when an 
enlightened public sentiment is geared to official 
facility. There seems to be a distinct need for 
a uniform plan of reporting industrial diseases 
and for the publication of the facts reported 
Che experience with the compensation of indus 
still too scanty to warrant 
Improvement of 


trial diseases is 


definite conclusions. these 
facilities for insurance coverage will carry with 
it a plan for effective reporting, prevention, and 
treatment of occupational -Lee K 
Frankel, Ann. Am. Acad. of Polit. & Soc. . 


Philadelphia, Vol. CXXI, Sept., 1925. 


diseases. 


Study of the Hazards of Spray Painting— 
The agitation regarding the health hazards of 
spray painting determined the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry to make a 

With 
this end in view, the services of Dr. Henry 
Field Smyth and Edwin F. Pike 


Pennsylvania, secured to 


thorough investigation of the subject. 
Professor 
University of were 
a survey of the subject 
An advisory 
technical repr 

created. These 
will 


develop and promote 
with the members of the bureau. 
committee composed of men 


senting varied interests was 


men will constitute the body which pass 
upon the results obtained and assist in making 
a practical application of the information gath 
ered. The methods of study so far adopted 
may be grouped under four heads: (1) Survey 
of working places and equipment including the 
examination of materials being sprayed, kata 
thermometer measurements of air flow about 
exhaust cabinets, etc.; (2) Physical atmospheric 
tests; (3) Chemical tests collected from the 
air as nearly as possible at the exact working 
levels and locations ; and (4) physical examina- 
tions of men engaged in spray painting. A 
draft of regulations will be formulated but not 
before the same has had public hearings 

Eliz. B. Bricker, Bull. Dept. of Labor and 


Industry, Penn., Sept., 1925. 


The Smoke Problem Solved—The speaker 
reviewed the history of the gas making industry 
particularly in Great Britain and of the steps 
1910 and subsequently to introduce 
Since the date 
mentioned much experimental work has bees 


taken in 
manufactured gas as a fuel. 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


ed on with the system invented by Robert 
aurin. After the plant at Dalmarnock gas 
ks has been working long enough to give 
the experience necessary, steps will at 

be taken to carbonize at the Electricity 
rating Station about 500,000 tons of coal 
ear to supply gas to fire all the boilers 
produce 275,000 tons of smokeless fuel 

the use of citizens, and 7,800,000 gallons of 
which will replace that purchased from 
id. There is also considered a plant to 
gas to works and factories in the entire 

‘By these extensions we expect to car- 

e enough coal to supply all the smokeless 

| necessary for the use of our whole popula- 
and sufficient cheap gas for all our in- 
stries. In addition, we will get from the 
| used millions of gallons of oil, which now 
ve to be imported, and many valuable by- 
“Thus by smokeless fuel for the 
mestic grate, and cheap gas for the works 
factories, we can make our city smokeless, 

t only without extra cost, but with an actual 
ving of money. What we are doing, you can 
do in your cities and towns. When are 
going to begin?” Councillor W. Brown- 

| Smith, Convenor Glasgow Health Commit- 
Inst.. XLVI, 6:270 (Nov.), 


ducts.” 


l, Roy. San 


Supposed Relation Between Physical Con- 
dition and Natural Resistance—The author is 
vell known for his previously published work 

the subject of fatigue and infection as 
lied experimentally on animals (rats). He 
ncludes in this study that white rats which 
re in good physical condition as the result of 
exercises do not infec- 
Pneumococcus so well as do 

In a previous paper ‘he and 
that forced to 
xhaustion, actually increased resistance to in 

tion, but apparently the result of good physi- 

ondition from training cannot be so corre- 


ily training survive 
ms of Type I 
nexercised rats. 
exercise, 


ther workers found 


ted. Guinea pigs forced to lose weight on a 
infections better than do 
rmally fed pigs. Exhausted pigs do likewise. 
reased resistance to infection is in some un- 
plained way related to the weight recovery 
to do fatigue 
infection of both 
(guinea pigs) 


duced diet resist 


and has nothing with 


Che greater resistance to 


rocess, 


exhausted animals 


ieests that natural resistance is in no sense 


tarved and 


static matter, but is in part, at least, a func- 
The relation between 
anabolism in 


of anabolic rate. 


natural resistance and man has 
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long been recognized in the treatment of pul- 
monary tuberculosis. It is also well known 
that diabetics—in whom the anabolic rate is 
reduced to a minimum—are particularly sus- 
ceptible to infection.”—Reynold A. Spaeth, Am. 
J. Hyg., V, 6:839 (Nov.), 1925. 


The Action of Paraphenylendiamin—T hose 
interested in the dermatitis and other afflictions 
produced by this common fur dye and hair dye 
should read this article in full. The work is 
the result of animal experimentation. The 
marked difference in susceptibility not only in 
species of animals but also in individuals of 
the same species is stressed.—K. W. Dewey, 
Arch. Int. Med., 36, 5:724 (Nov. 15), 1925. 


Lead Poisoning—Those who have not had 
an opportunity to secure a “ Lead 
Poisoning” by Jos. C. Aub, Lawrence T. Fair 
hall, A. S. Minot, Paul Reznikoff, with a sec- 
tion by Alice Hamilton, should read the 8-page 
review of this publication by Dr. Cecil K. 
Drinker in the November issue (1925) of the 
Journal of Industrial Hygiene, where the essen- 
tial features of experimental investigation, 
medical legal aspects, and especially treatment 
of lead poisoned persons is detailed. 


copy of 


What Constitutes Lead Poison?—Those 
interested in the recent publication by Professor 
K. B. Lehmann of Wurzburg on the subject 
mentioned in the title should read the review 
of his book on the German painting industry 
from the standpoint of hygiene by Dr. Alice 
Hamilton in the December issue (1925) of the 
Journal of Industrial Hygiene, pp. 576-582. 
Lehmann considers 6 signs as indicative of lead 
poison: stippled red cells, lead line, loss of 
hemoglobin, increased blood pressure, albumin, 
and weakness of the wrists. Hematoporphyri- 
nuria is an important sign and was twice as 
frequent in men with stippled cells as in those 
Headache was a complaint in only 
Arthralgia 


without. 
a relatively small number of cases 
was also surprisingly absent and a clearly de- 
fined tremor was certainly rare. It is neces- 
sary to consider a combination of symptoms 
in deciding what shows evidence of plumbism. 
The first 6 mentioned above are those Lehmann 
considered most significant. Those with stippled 


cells and having from 2 to 5 of the additional 


signs or symptoms may be regarded as highly 


suspicious cases or as cases of mild intoxica- 
tion. Stippled cells were rarely found in other 


conditions which would be confusing 


| 
the 
hese 
~alth 
ises 
4 
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Health Hazards in the Use of Intermediate 
Dyes of dermatitis in 
the dyeing and even using of feathers, 
hosiery and leather goods, due to ursol black, 
or universal black, or para-phenylenediamine 
(all the same thing) is discussed in a carefully 
from the chemical, 
The sub- 
stance as a hair dye is widely used, one com- 
pany distributing 50,000 packages per 
month, each containing enough for two applica- 
tions. The total production of para for all 
uses in the United States is 350,000 pounds 
valued at $425,000 per year showing that it is 
The color is 


The great trequency 


furs, 


prepared stressed 


economical, and health viewpoints. 


paper, 


alone 


one of the more popular dyes. 
developed by adding hydrogen peroxide. 
The outbreak of fur dermatitis in England 
in 1922-1923 is described. Millions of dyed 
‘kins are shipped from New York to London 
each The main danger lies in the failure 
to wash out and clean the dyed furs after the 
dyeing process is complete. The situation in 
hair dyeing is quite different. Here certain 
persons are susceptible, and one firm advised 


year 


users to try one drop of the dye placed behind 
the ear before the whole head is covered, offer- 
take back all trouble 
\t first the firm got back one pack- 

\fter a 
added, one package in 5,000 came back. 
substituted for 
had 


ing to samples where 
resulted 
“ protective agent” was 


When 


para- 


age in 200 


another amine was 


phenylenediamine no packages been re 


turned out of 500,000. 


If this dye is to be displaced it should be 


done slowly by restrictions and not suddenly 


by prohibition. It is astounding to see the end 


less stream of Australian rabbits going to the 


again as tigers, mink, 


Prohibition 


dyer’s tub to appear 


beaver, sable, otter, etc would 


grade furs 


with the fur 


mean exorbitant prices for high 


The responsibility for safety lies 


merchant. He can refuse to accept dirty furs 
and thus compel manufacturers to clean them 


\fter th 


companies raised premi 


properly after dyeing acute stage 


in London, insurance 


ums from $3.35 to $27.00 on account of fur 


dermatitis Development of substitutes for 


harmful dyes is desirable and apparently 
solutions contain- 


tical In-the meantime 


than 1/10 per cent para-phenylene 


Wash the dyed skins 


more 
should not be exceeded 


running water for several 


“drum ” 


thoroughly with 
them, after drying 
hours.—C. M. Salls, 


N. ¥ Dept. 


hours and then 


several 


thoroughly, for 


sone Pallotin 


State 
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Full Report of Committee on Occupational 
Diseases in the Chemical Trades—This 13- 
page mimeographed report of the Committee 
named for the year ending June 30, 1925, is 
replete with information of the greatest value 
to those interested in industrial hygiene, par- 
ticularly in respect to the diseases and hazards 
in the chemical trades. 

The chairman of the committee, Dr. Lewis 
W. Fetzer, who is a member of the American 
Public Health Association, suggests member- 
ships for representatives of various concerns 
in both the National Safety Council and the 
American Public Health Association; also 
that chemical manufacturers ought to estab 
lish better contacts with state health depart- 
ments and industrial hygiene boards; 
and that the tenor of suspicion, or distrust, 
meetings between 
should be re 
“Frank, affable, 
and broad discussion of the hygienic problems 


state 


which frequently pervades 


hygienists and _ industrialists 


moved as soon as possible. 


confronting chemical operations are the only 
will protect employer and em 
It surely will do much to keep 
will 


ones which 
ploye alike. 
out the malingerer, and give the really 
injured employe what he deserves.” 

An abstract of the pertinent chemical litera 
past year dealing with chemical 
health problems composes the body of the re 
Space is given to mention of reference 


ture of the 


port. 
manuals, special bulletins, journal articles, ex 
perimental studies, new treatment methods, 
afflictions such as phthisis handled abroad but. 
not usually seriously considered in this country, 
the pros and cons of the chlorine treatment for 
respiratory disorders, also of the after-affects 
of war gassing, resuscitation problems, and 
much new material concerning old poisons, new 
poisons, etc. 

The committee is pleased to learn that col 
leges are laying more stress on the hygienk 
aspects of the chemical industry. The fact that 
difficult to interest in the sub 


colleg: 


students may be 


ject is the same as regarding many 
subjects, the real appreciation of which is onl) 
when we are placed 
in a difficult position.” The 


cal Society should establish better contacts with 


gained later, “ especially 


American Chemi 
with industrial 


organizations having to do 


health problems, including international con 


gresses. The committee makes a plea for 
section on occupational diseases and vocational 
Chemical Copies pro- 
Secretary Charles L 
Washington, D. C 


1h strac is 


hygiene in 
curable from Parsons, 


Mills Bldg., 


FOOD AND DRUGS 


Harry W. Reprietp, Pu.D.* 


COMMENTS 


Cancer and Nutrition—Dr. Arthur Bliss 


n, Assistant Dean of the Yale Medical 
|, reported during the morith of December 
Japanese researches into the causes of 
er have established a connection between 

and nutrition. Scientists of the National 
rition Institution of Japan have been able 
roduce cancer in rats by giving them foods 
ient in vitamin A. This is the second 
that cancer has been produced experi- 
tally in living organisms, and according to 
Dayton, it will exert a vital influence on 
tudy of the disease. 


Our Life Span—The average length of life 


e human race may be increased to a slight 
ree by reducing the number of murders and 
mobile fatalities. It may be, and has been, 

markedly increased by cutting down the 
rate from acute infectious diseases and 
especially by decreasing infant mortality 
igh various well known means. In this 


rious work of saving the babies, health de- 
tments, insurance companies and other agen 


have rendered most praiseworthy service. 


ring the last half century the average span 


life has been increased somewhere in the 
hborhood of twenty years. But the Biblical 
of three score years or possibly three 
years and ten still holds true to a dis 
tening extent. There are several who be 
that five score years is not an unreason 
limit to hope for and have so gone on 
Some sanguine souls have set ten 
vears as the limit. How is this to be 
mplished? There can be no doubt that the 
can be raised by a further and even more 
nsive application of the means which have 
been applied. These include prenatal 
postnatal care, personal hygiene, control of 
er supply, sewage disposal, control of food 
as now inadequately administered, dust 
nation in factories, early hospitalization, 
rantine, periodic examination, etc., etc., etc. 


Address all comments, notes and suggestions to 
Vashington St., New York City 


Our attack in the past has been leveled chiefly 
at the pathogenic bacteria and has had spec- 
tacular results in saving young lives. The 
accomplishment has been wonderful. But it 
has not much extended the limit of life nor 
does it seem likely to do so. The older people 
do not succumb so much to acute infectious 
disease as they do to what we call degenerative 
diseases and toxemias. The overburdened and 
abused organs just naturally give out. The 
heart or the kidneys or the liver refuse further 
to function. Why? Because they have been 
overburdened and abused. The teachers ot 
dietetics are doing much to eliminate the glut 
tons and “heavy eaters” and to establish sane 
and balanced rations. But to my mind the 
biggest element in the situation is much more 
subtle than that. It has to do with the quality 
of the food which we eat ten hundred and 
ninety-five or more times each year in those 
fifty thousand or so meals which we each con 
sume between infancy and the grave. The 
stomach, intestines, kidneys, liver and heart 
are involved in assimilating and disposing of 
every one of those meals. If we continually 
overburden, abuse and tax those organs by 
eating, let us say, smoked meats which have 
been treated with nitrites to preserve the red 
color, or bread made from flour bleached with 
oxides of nitrogen, must we not expect, over 
long periods, bad effects through the formation 
of abnormal amounts ef methemoglobin in the 
blood? Or if we continually consume foods 
preserved with sodium benzoate, can we view 
with unconcern the burden which we _ place 
upon the kidneys in transforming that salt int 
hippuric acid for purposes of elimination? If 
we frequently eat foods containing copper salts, 
must we not expect our lives to be shortened 
through the hardening of the liver and the 
secondary effects on the pancreas, kidneys, 
lymph nodes, heart, thyroid and adrenal glands, 
as discussed on page 473 of our May, 1925, 
notes? None of these effects will be spectacular 
like botulinus poisoning for example. They 
may not be recognizable for years and even 
then they may not be recognized But are 
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less real and fundamentally vital 


No, they are 


they any the 


because of their very subtlety? 


not \nd 


volv the 


there is slowly, oh so very 


that our 


now 
slowly, evidence to show 
span of life is being limited by an even more 


subtle factor than has yet been mentioned—a 
factor which is probably the most important of 
all. | 


assimilation and elimination of the bacterial by 
that incipient 


refer to the effect upon our organs of 
products of partial decomposition 
decomposition which all food control authorities 
food products so de 
composed are not offensive to the 
The food control official does 


now tolerate because the 
especially 
sensory organs 
not dare to condemn such products because he 
has not the necessary data upon which to base 
a condemnation. Fora long time I have felt that 
a part at least of these by-products of bacterial 
metabolism must be harmful when ingested over 
first thoughts along 
milk. | 


bacteria in 


long periods of time. My 


his channel were in connection with 
revolted at the 
milk to develop as extensively as they 


under uncontrolled conditions and then by apply 


theory of allowing 


wouid 
ing sufficient heat making a graveyard of the 


milk for 


repulsive not 


human consumption. The idea was 
reasons but 
because I felt that 
at least, of the bacterial by-products would be 
harmful \nd then 
tribution of Dr. J. H 
1925, of this JouRNAI 
astrous effect on infants of high prepasteuriza- 
a beacon light 
Now, in the 
Health 


from Dr 


merely for esthetic 


sure, without proof, some, 
startling con 
May, 


showing the dis- 


came the 
Shrader in the 


issuc 


tion counts in milk. It was like 
dark and tortuous 


1925, 


ina tunnel 


December, issue of Baltimore 


Vews there is another contribution 
Chemistry 
Health De 
Meat 


important 


Shrader, director of the Bureau of 


and Food of the Baltimore City 


title “A 


Supply” which is so tremendously 


partment, under the Pure 


that I shall quote freely from it 
It is natural for men to jump at conclusions 
The line of least resistance is the acceptance of 


a few observations at their face 


value without 
subjecting oneself to the laborious processes of 
ascertain 


Accept 


thinking through the proposition to 


what the observations really mean 
ance of the observations of negative results are 
particularly untrustworthy) lo nothing is this 


more applicable than to the acceptance (by a 
few) of some observations used to support the 
that the 


harmless. 


claim eating of diseased meat is 


“An English author has recently written on 


what he calls the unjustifiable prejudice of the 
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public against eating the flesh of animals whic 
died of He cites the observa 
tions of a French worker who cooked the flest 
of animals which had died of various disease: 
that of a gave it t 
ignorant of its nature and 
source, and observed no bad effects from its 
consumption; concluding that the use of dis 
eased meat is harmless provided it is proper! 
cooked. 

“Abundant animal experimentation has clear! 
shown that the nutritive value of a food cann 


have disease. 


(including mad dog), 


people who were 


be ascertained with a high degree of precisio: 
when the observations are maintained for onl 
a relatively short period of a life span. Drun 
mond and his coworkers fed certain diets and 
found that the a subnormal rat 
and appeared to be in good health—but did n 

breed. The microscopical appearance of th: 
organs seemed to be normal, but the ribs wer 


rats grew at 


beaded, and intestinal putrefaction was exces 
sive McCollum has emphasized 

should observations extend over 
long period of a normal life but 
should be continued on the succeeding genera 
By this method he has brought to light 
deficiencies in food which otherwise would not 


repeatedly 
that not only 


a relatively 
tions. 
have been observed. Accordingly, the feeding 
[ animals or the observance of a few 
meals, such as the feeding of diseased meat to 
people by the French worker, are almost totall 


ot a tew 


meaningless as a basis for conclusion, particu 
larly when these are negative 

The diseases which have been reported by 
our veterinarians as causing the condemnatior 
of meat are tuberculosis, pyemia, parasitic in 
These are the cause o! 
food animal. Th 


such con 


fections, cholera, etc. 
conditions in the 
following indicates 
ditions involving inflammation may deleterious! 
affect the healthfulness of a meat supply 
“Tf the 
immediate 
that it is 


febrile 


discussion how 


eating of diseased meat causes n 


sickness, what evidence have we 


harmful in any other way? Th 
informatior 


manifest 


we have quite a bit of 
that meat 
effect over a long period of time 
least partiall) 
decomposed and, therefore, must contain protei 
disintegration products, the harmful effect o! 
following 


answer is, 
indicating diseased 


deleterious 


may 


for diseased meat must be at 


which can be readily seen by the 


“1. Protein disintegration products have been 
shown by Vaughn to produce symptoms lik 


those of febrile diseases when injected hyp 


dermically 
‘2. Protein 


disintegration products 


whict 
serva 
flest 
isease 
it t 
© and 
its 
dis 


per] 


lear] 
ann 
~ision 
on! 
run 
and 
rate 
in 


protein destruction in the body 
fevers, these products being demon- 
by the ‘diazo reaction’ of the urine, 
ng to McLeod of Toronto. 

Meat protein metabolic products may act 
on body functions according to the 
experiments of Fletcher, Chittendon, 

hers in their endurance tests. 

Certain complex substances derived from 
and present in the blood, according to 
eh and Marsh, exert a harmful effect 
kidneys while others are passed by the 
s without injury. This possibly gives 
e« insight into the observation of Folin 

e« non-protein nitrogen content of the 
of older persons is higher than that of 
indicating that nitrogen (the character 
element of protein) in some forms is not 
eliminated by the excretory apparatus 
slowly accumulated and manifests its 
terious effect only over a long period. 

hus we see a group of facts, all indicating 
protein is capable under certain conditions 

ing converted into harmful substances 

le the direct proof is lacking that diseased 

contains such poisonous substances, the 

plication that it does is too strong to be 
red 

foreover, there are other considerations 

ability to combat disease is known to de 

nd largely on our relative vitality and the 

istance powers of our bodies Is it not more 

in likely that this resistance may be lowered 

such a factor as the eating of diseased meat? 

Then again, the problems of the physician 

dealing with disorders of adult life such as 

seases of the kidneys and circulation certainly 

already too complex to justify our allowing 

to be further complicated by such a factor 

the unrecognized ill effects from diseased 

eat. Have we a right to disregard such a 

on the ground that there is no direct 

f of its existence?” 
fost hopeful of all, Dr. Shrader tells me 
he plans in the near future to study what 
lation may exist between feeding meat from 
eased animals to increased susceptibility to 
ection. It is also interesting to note that 
Shrader and his assistants have already 
ymplished what well recognized authorities 
| them was impossible of attainment. They 
ve developed a method by means of which 
can prove from a dressed carcass of meat 
whether it came from a diseased animal, and 
can now show qualitatively and quantita- 
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tively the extent to which diseased meat is 
offered for sale in Baltimore. 

So far so good, in fact, fine; but we are still 
left to wonder how much of the same sort of 
bad effects may be caused by tainted beef, 
corned and canned as hash; or by catsup made 
from rotten tomatoes, or by putrid salmon 
which many packers still insist upon canning 
in the knowledge that most of the evidence of 
putridity which offends the nose will be re- 
moved in the exhaust box during the processing. 
Still more do we wonder how much our lives 
are shortened by the ingestion of the great 
mass of food, all more or less decomposed, 
which we continually eat. May the day soon 
come when some agency will study this difficult 


problem exhaustively ! 


Meat Inspection—With the thoughts ex- 
pressed by him and quoted in the note preceding 
this one, in mind, Dr. Shrader has been striving 
to secure a new Meat Inspection Ordinance in 
Baltimore. In the interests of better meat con- 
trol, we quote what he says about it in Balti- 
more Health News for December, 1925. 

“Entirely aside from the health standpoint, 
a pure meat supply is demanded also on 
esthetic grounds. Man is prompted by a sense 
of decency and by instinct to discard diseased 
food even to the point of starvation. The ab- 
horrence of decomposed, foul substances is so 
ingrained in us that we cannot lay it aside 
Nor should we endeavor to do so, for it is 
such feelings that after all form the basis for 
standards of decent living and raise us to our 
present plane of civilization. Call it ‘ unjusti 
fable prejudice’ if you will but if such feei- 
ings are prejudices, we think they should be 
cultivated rather than laid aside. ? 

“To these two ends, namely, those of health 
and of decency, Baltimore has been trying to 
enact a meat inspection ordinance which in 
volves hardship upon none but insures the public 
a pure supply and accords to the dealer fair 
and unbiased supervision, operating to his own 
benefit through the increased confidence of the 
public in his product 

“Unfortunately, for about three months the 
ordinance has been held up in the courts. 

“In the past Baltimore had one inspector to 
cover over thirty plants which were killing 
about one-third of the meat consumed in the 
city, whereas the federal system of supervision 
employed somewhere around forty-five men to 
cover only about one-third as many plants. 
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he recent addition to our staff of two vetert- 
government methods has 
enabled us to apply an effective post-mortem 
inspection. By this the animals are examined 
at the time of slaughter and during dressing 
whereby all the telltale glands and organs may 


narians trained on 


be critically observed. 
The 


incomparably 


method of inspection at slaughter is 
than the method of in- 
At slaugh- 
ter, the inspector sees the glands and organs 
of the 
seen by the 


better 


spection of only dressed carcasses. 


animal, not merely the muscles as are 


inspector who views only the 


dressed carcass. Disease of an animal usually 
shows itself in the glands and organs but not 
which constitute the dressed 


in the muscles 


carcass. Hence inspection of the dressed car- 
nothing abnormal to the in- 
taken 


post- 


cass may reveal 


even though the carcass was 


badly \ real 
mortem inspection, therefore, which is an ex- 


spector 


from a diseased animal. 
imination comparable to a physician’s autopsy, 
is the only possible effective means of ascer- 
taining the fitness of a meat supply. 

“Our limited work on this basis with just 
two veterinarians shows that condemnations of 
meat food on account of diseased conditions has 
averaged 0.69 and 0.86 per cent respectively in 
October and November of this year, as com- 
pared with 0.34 and 0.22 per cent respectively 
for the same months when conducted according 
to the old system of inspection of dressed car- 
casses. ‘The first two figures indicate the find- 
ngs on a careful inspection of about one-sixth 
1f the city’s non-federal inspected meat slaugh- 
represent the extent to which 
The last 


figures indicate the actual findings from inspec- 


ter, and fairly 


such entire supply is diseased two 


tion conducted as in the past over about one 
entire kill, and 


extent the 


hi ot the fairly represent to 


vhat diseased meat is condemned 


he difference between these figures represents 
the extent to which diseased meat is being con 


publi 


the Baltimore | 


at 
slaughtering is not 
kind or 


transferred from a diseased carcass to infect 


slaughter has other advan 


SUP rvised, 


infections of one another may 


healthy one by means of dressing knives and 


skewers Intestinal contents may be smeared 


ver dressed meat by careless butcher practic:. 


ven in view of all the publicity attendant 


pon the public demand for a pure meat supply, 


there are butchers who do not demur at 


emergency slaughter’ or even dressing up a 


ld carcass (animal dead of natural causes). 
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“Even advocates of the harmlessness of eat- 
ing diseased meat stipulate that the cooking 
must be ‘properly’ done, and such meat made 
sterile. As a matter of fact, this result is very 
difficult to attain. The extent to which cuts are 
served ‘rare’ or ‘medium’ indicate the extent 
to which sterility is not attained. The centers 
of roasts likewise present this problem. 

“The increase of our meat inspection staff to 
its recommended quota of five veterinary in- 
spectors and three butchers would go a long 
way to the stoppage of this practice and would 
very largely correct much of the present diffi- 
culty. However, even then, we need the enact- 
ment of the stamping provisions of the new 
ordinance. This measure stipulates that m 
meat may be sold unless it bears a stamp mark 
to indicate that the carcass was examined dur 
ing dressing and found to be fit for food, not 
only from the standpoint of healthfulness of 
the animal but also from that of the sanitary 
conditions of the slaughterhouse. Only by com- 
bining these factors can we insure a really pure 
meat supply.” 


Fish Liver a Vitamin Rich Food—In feed- 
ing canned livers from Lake Michigan fish to 
rats which had been maintained on a diet low 
in the antirachitic vitamin, it was found that 
the livers were high in their power to heal 
rickets, the burbot and whitefish livers ranking 
somewhat higher than the trout liver. Chicken 
liver was also tried and found to have a high 
concentration of the antirachitic vitamin, while 
calf and beef liver was strikingly inferior in 
this respect—Wisconsin Sta. Bul., 373, 19235, 
p. 69 


Chemical Preservation of Eggs and the 
Stability of Their Vitamin Content—It is 
reported briefly that Chinese preserved ducks 
“pidan,” are rich in vitamin A and the 
fresh ducks’ eggs, but 
are practically devoid of vitamin B.—E. Ts 
Exper. Med., 22 :263, 1925 


eggs, 
antirachitic factor as 


S Biol. & 
Thrice-cooked Vegetables for Diabetics 
In tests with 16 rats from 40 to 55 days old 
receiving unlimited quantities of a basal diet 
consisting of 15 per cent purified casein, | 
per cent Crisco, 72 per cent cornstarch, and 
per cent salt mixture, satisfactory growth was 
obtained with 4 g. of raw spinach, but m 
growth with 4 g. of thrice-cooked spinach, an 
the 8 rats receiving it died within 45 
It is concluded that thrice-cooked vege- 
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tain a relatively insignificant amount 
min.—H. A. Stillman, Missouri Sta. Bul., 


63, 1925. 


Sarcocystis Rileyi—The white cysts some- 

found in the muscles, especially of the 

f ducks, mallards, spoon-bills and pin- 

ire a protozoan parasite of a group known 

Sarcosporidia. Within the muscle fiber the 

grows until it may distend the fiber to 

n extent that the latter ruptures, the in- 

muscles in this way being more or less 

ed. Certain of the Sarcosporidia have 

und to have very toxic properties when 

Concerning the possible toxicity after 

we have no definite information. 

tless thousands of ducks containing these 

isites have been eaten after cooking and no 

effects have been reported. Does that mean 

uring the cooking process these toxins are 

ved into absolutely harmless products or 

s another of those insidious factors which 
hortening our lives? 


Pasteurized Cheese—While, as pointed out 
years ago by Dr. E. C. Schroeder, the 
urization of milk for cheese making is 
so important a health measure as is the 

eurization of other dairy products, it is a 
rce of pleasure to note that a concern in 
Scymour, Wis., through the use of a special 
has succeeded in overcoming the difficulties 
factory operation which on previous trials 
the abandonment of this project; and 

they are now able to make a uniform 

of high grade cheese from pasteurized 

which they believe will revolutionize the 

ess of cheese making \ comment in the 


ber, 1925, notes referred to this 


The Antiscorbutic Value of Commercially 
Concentrated Orange Juice—With fresh 
juice as a standard, the relative anti- 
utic properties of various commercial con- 
ites of orange juice were tested by prophy- 
experiments with guinea pigs on a basal 

f oats, barley, wheat, hay, and water. 
products tested included concentrated 
juice, prepared from ripe navel oranges 
rocessing for about 4 hours under high 
um at a temperature between 40 and 45 
104 to 113° F.);: clarified orange sirup, 
ired from whole fruit by heating for 30 
ites at 185 - 


cess requiring about 4.5 hours), allowing 


filtering through Filter-Cel 


to stand over night, adding a small amount of 
sugar, and concentrating in glass enamel 
vacuum pans for about 7 hours under a 
vacuum of 28 in. of mercury; desiccated 
orange juice, prepared by a spray drying 
process, with the addition of a little cane 
sugar; and dried, ground, whole orange, a 
product prepared from sound cull oranges by 
grinding the fruit, allowing it to stand over 
night, and then drying in a dehydrator for 
about 8 hours at a temperature of from 155 
to 175° and low humidity. A _ concentrated 
lemon juice, prepared similarly to the orange 
concentrate except that the juice was held for 
24 hours preserved with 6 oz. of potassium 
metabisulfite to 100 gal., was also used. 

The minimum protective dose of fresh orange 
juice was found to be 1.5 c.c., of the concen- 
trated whole juice between 0.25 and 0.5 g. 
equivalent to between 1.1 and 2.2 c.c. of fresh 
juice, of the clarified sirup 0.37 to 0.5 g. 
representing from 1.3 to 1.8 c.c. of the juice, 
and of the whole dried orange 0.4 g. represent- 
ing 2 g. of fresh orange. While the data of 
the other two products are not sufficient to be 
conclusive, the minimum dose of the desiccated 
orange juice appeared to lie between 0.5 and 
1 g., representing from 1.5 to 3 c.c. of fresh 
juice. On the lemon juice 2 guinea pigs were 
maintained for 2 months on a 0.5 g. dosage 
equivalent to 2.2 c.c. of the fresh juice. 

It is concluded that all of the commercial 
products tested are good sources of vitamin C. 

-H. Goss, Hilgardia, California Sta., 1, 2:15- 
34, 1925. 


Turbidity Test Discussion—In our Decem- 
ber, 1925, notes, attention was called to the 
published criticism by Dr. David Wesson, 
president of the New Jersey Chemical Society, 
of a paper by Armin Seidenberg dealing with 
the alleged adulteration of milk fat with cotton 
seed oil through the medium of feeding cows 
on cottonseed meal. In justice to Mr. Seiden- 
berg, attention is now called to his answer to 
Dr. Wesson’s criticism which appeared in Vew 
December 2, 1925, page 174. We are looking 
forward to the time when in further pursuit of 
his studies, Mr. Seidenberg may take up the 
important questions of the adulteration of milk 
tat with corn oil and wheat oil through the 
medium of feeding cows on corn and wheat 
products, and to the further discussion which 


this would induce. H. W. R. 
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Scarlet Fever Research-Based on studies 
carried on in the Birmingham City Fever Hos- 
pital, England, directed mainly to the prepara- 
tion and standardization of the scarlet fever 
toxin, Henry and Lewis brought to light two 
extremely important points 

1. Proof that resistance to the toxin of 
S. scarlatinae and which the body 
develops against it are both relative and not 
absolute. Since it is possible to give such a 


small dose of the toxin that all subjects will 


immunity 


give a negative reaction, and it is also possible 
to give a dose so large that all will be positive, 


standardization in units on a scientific basis is 
not at present attained and, therefore, immun- 
ization whether naturally or artificially acquired 
must be relative also 

2. Though the body acquires immunity by 
the production of an antitoxin and this antitoxin 
neutralizes the toxin, the toxin-antitoxin com- 
bination is liable to -Med. Off., 


Nov. 7, 1925, p. 197 


dissociation 


Results of 6,600 Schick Tests in California 

A study of to diphtheria in 
California confirms the following observations 
made by other investigators elsewhere : 

1. There 


reactions among immunes than nonimmunes. 


susceptibility 


is a higher percentage of protein 

2. There is a higher degree of susceptibility 
among females than males 

3. The 
rural school children is relatively high 

4. The percentage of susceptibility among 
children and adults in institutions is relatively 


percentage of susceptibility among 


low 

5. The 
university students and comparable groups of 
high.—Pub. Health 


percentage of susceptibility among 
young adults is relatively 
Rep., Dec. 4, 1925 

The School Doctor and Research—-Early 
in the history of school medical inspection those 
in authority satisfied with a 
simple recording of the results of medical ex- 
were 


apparently were 


aminations. Later medical examinations 


supplemented by follow-up work with a view 


of securing correction of the discovered ham 
pering physical defects. In similar manner the 
whole system of school health supervision in 
cluding health education has gradually de 
veloped into such perfection as now obtains 
Although great advances have been made in 
school health work so that the schedule seems 
almost complete, the Medical Officer of Health 
of Swindon, England, in his latest report to 
the Education Committee, has pointed the way 
to another field of profitable activity in the 
following language : 


Research is the essence of our progress and 
must be pursued in all directions and under all 
conditions. Nothing in the way of evidence 
should be allowed to slip past us and there is 
probably no field in which evidence can be so 
readily collected on such a large and impartial 
scale as in school medical inspection. The solu- 
tion of many of our problems is to be found 
in the accurate comparison between the healthy 
and the unhealthy and still more in the com 
parison between those who are healthy and 
remain healthy and those who are healthy and 
who lose their health. From what is said in 
connection with the secondary school child it 
will become clear that during childhood the 
apparent health of the vast majority is similar 
but investigation into details shows us means 
by which we can discriminate between present 
health which will continue as permanent health, 
and present health which is only maintained b 
an increased effort on the part of the organism 
which cannot be maintained and which must 
eventually break down. The estimation of the 
signs and symptoms of disease is puzzling 
enough ; but the accurate measurement of thos« 
departures from the perfectly healthy condition 
which precede disease is far more delicate and 
moreover is hampered by our lack of definité 
knowledge of what can be considered as lying 
within truly normal limits—Dr. Dunstan 
Brewer, Med. Off., Nov. 7, 1925, p. 206. 


Iodin Hyperthyroidism -(Am. J. M. 
\ug., 1925) The number of iodin 
hyperthyroidism has greatly increased, due t 
the popular demand for iodin in the treatment 


cases of 


of goiter. 
In the 
article 20 


38 cases reported in this 
past 6 


series of 
were observed within the 


months. Two terminated fatally. 
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condition had generally been termed 
Basedow in the literature, and conse- 
has been confused with exophthalmic 


should not be distributed promiscuously 
n water or salt, but should be adminis- 
in exact amounts and under a physician’s 


minute amounts of iodin are sufficient 
tiate symptoms of hyperthyroidism in cer- 
rsons with adenomatous goiters. 
should be administered with particular 
children with adenomatous goiters; it 
never be given to adults with this con- 
very child in the goiter belt between the 
f 10 and 20 years should receive small 
doses of iodin for the prevention or 
of colloid goiter 
hyperthyroidism is rare in persons 
30 years of age. It develops only in the 
nce of an adenomatous goiter. The clinical 
me may be clearly distinguished from 
n in toxic adenoma or exophthalmic 
Thrills, bruits and exophthalmos do 
ccur.—The Sanborn Technical Bulletin 
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School Population of London—The total 
er of elementary school children in the 

C. C. area, according to a census taken in 
was 797,149, a decrease of 3,982 com 
with 1924, and of 96,699 compared with 

14. The decrease is reported to be “almost 


due to the decline in the birth rate, 


sh a contributing factor has been the 

ration of families to housing estates beyond 

untry, with little or no counterbalancing 
flow.”—Med. Off., Nov. 28, 1925, p. 242. 


Prevention of Rheumatic Heart Disease in 
Children—In the report on the health of the 
hool child by the Chief Medical Officer of the 
ird of Education, the request is made for 
her information on the incidence of disease 

ng children under 5 years of age, the pre 
ntion of adenoids and enlarged tonsils, and 
character, incidence and prevention of rheu- 
itism in children. In the opinion of the 
author there is an element that enters into the 
iusation of all of the above mentioned factors 
[he magnitude and importance of the problem 

e been overshadowed—partly no.doubt, by 
consideration given to other scourges otf 
public health, and in adddition from the 


belief that nothing in the way of preventive 
measures was likely to be of any avail.” 
(Poynton, Bradshaw lecture, Brit. Med. J., 
Nov. 29, 1924.) 

Chorea has been long recognized as a symp 
tom of rheumatic infection in children. The 
author reported that 10 per cent of the children 
attending the public elementary schools, in 1920 
and 1921, from his supervisory area in Cheshire, 
presented this early manifestation of acute 
rheumatism. (According to Poynton, quoted 
above, in 1923, 9 per cent of the “ out of school 
children” in London were suffering from 
chorea. “As the invasion of the body by acute 
rheumatism is, for all practical purposes, 
synonymous with invasion of the heart,” every 
child should be examined at routine medical 
inspections for the physical signs of chorea 
it is a mistake to expect often to see typical 
Sydenham’s chorea skeletal 
muscles. The tongue will reveal the choreic 


involving the 


state of the nervous system by its involuntary 
movements when it is partially protruded and 
when other muscles are relaxed 

The author finds a positive correlation be 
tween the stigmata of rickets and that of acute 
rheumatism, a factor worthy of further in 
vestigation. If this is the predisposing cause, 
it definitely operates antenatally, and during the 
first years of infancy, when the early onset of 
rheumatism might well be expected. 

The rickety spine, skull, jaws and teeth are 
so often found in these cases that “I would 
almost hesitate to diagnose a rheumatic con 
dition in its absence.” The disease also appears 
to be most frequent in children suffering from 
malnutrition and in those given to overstudy 

The treatment consists in “prolonged rest 
occasionally and intermittent rest frequently.’ 
In addition, defects of the teeth and naso 
pharyngeal affections must be corrected and ail 
cases of rickets treated.—W. J. MclIvor, Med 
Off., Dec. 12, 1925 

Maternal Welfare—A joint committee, rep 
resenting the American Association of Ob 
stetricians, Gynecologists and Abdominal Su 
geons, and_ the American Gynecological 
Society, has organized a nation-wide propa- 
ganda to present an appeal for better obstetrics, 
more definite prenatal care and rigid asepsis 
Through state chairmen of groups of lecturers, 
concerted effort will be made to have a maternal 
welfare program given before every county and 


district medical society in each state. Names 


| 
| 
| 
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of speakers will be furnished by the state chair- 
man to the secretary of the state society, from 
whom secretaries of district and county societies 
may obtain information 

The organization of the committee is now 
comprehensive throughout the country, and is 
beginning to function in an effective manner. 
1. M. A. Bull., Nov., 1925 


New York State Education Department’s 
Attitude—We are frequently asked to state 
the position of the State Department of Edu- 
cation relative to treatment by school authori- 
ties of physical defects found 


among school 


children. Some confusion has also arisen re- 
garding the attitude of school authorities in the 
matter of the prevention of diphtheria. For 
these reasons it seems as though the following 
statement might be opportune and helpful to 
the physicians and dentists of the state. 

We are and always have been opposed to 
anything resembling so-called “State Medi- 
cine.” We do not feel that it is the function of 
the educational authorities to practice medicine 
or dentistry by using school medical inspectors 
or dentists to render the services that should 
be given by practicing physicians and dentists. 
There are, of course, instances throughout the 
state in which 
children 


first aid attention is given to 
but in 
refer 


school every instance we en- 
children through the 
parents to either the family physician or dentist 
for treatment. It rather the function of 
school authorities by means of school medical 
inspection to find physical and dental defects 
among school children and to notify parents of 
such and to advise that the family 
physician or dentist should be consulted as to 
treatment. Our medical 
inspection is one of detection rather than treat- 
ment of physical defects. It might even be 
said to be one of production or stimulation of 


deavor to these 


is 


defects 


system of school 


medical and dental service rather than one of 
participation To sure, we 
endeavor to teach and train children to keep 
well, but in doing this we look to the medical 
and dental profession to assist us. 

In the preventive measures of vaccination 
we always follow the lead of the State Depart- 
ment of Health, We of better or 
safer guide. We have repeatedly urged these 
favored the 


in treatment be 


know no 


measures and have 


utilization 


of 
school buildings when suitable facilities were 
available and where local physicians would 


unite with medical inspector and health officer 


in rendering such services. This is being done 
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in many communities throughout the state a 
with gratifying results. It is our desire to s 
it continued and extended. School authoritie 
appreciate that most of the success of schoo! 
medical inspection and health service is du 
the splendid codperation that exists in 
medical and dental profession to conserv« 
health of the school child—William A. How 
Chief of the Medical Inspection Bureau of th 
State Department of Education, New York 
Health News, New York State Department 
Health, Dec. 14, 1925. 


Charts Showing Posture Standards—1) 
Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 
Labor will issue shortly a set of posture stand 
ards for boys and girls, intended for the us 
of physicians, nurses, physical education teach 
ers, and clinics. 

These charts are based on the results 
observations and measurements 
school children by Dr. Armin Klein, physiciar 
in charge of posture clinics of the Massachu 
setts General Hospital and the City Depart 
ment of Health, Boston, Mass. “In excellent 
posture, the charis point out, the head is us 
and the chin m; in good posture the head ‘s 
slightly forward, in poor posture it is forward 
in bad posture it is markedly forward. In ex 
cellent posture the chest is up and the breast 
bone is the part of the body farthest forward 
in good posture the chest is slightly lowered 
in poor posture it is flat, in bad posture it is 
depressed or sunken. In excellent posture th 
lower abdomen remains in and flat, in good 
posture it is in but not flat, in poor posture it is 
relaxed and is the part of the body farthest for 
ward, in bad posture it is completely relaxed an‘ 
protuberant. In excellent 


extensive 


posture the curves 
of the back are within normal limits, in good 
posture they are slightly increased, in 
posture they are exaggerated, in bad postur 
they are extremely exaggerated.”—Children’ 
Bureau News Release, Dec., 1925, p. 3405. 


poor 


School Medical Inspection—The practi 
tioner who does a year or two of school medi 
cal inspection is apt to look upon the work as 
irksome and thankless and to conclude that 
mere routine work which does little mor 


is 
than mark time. 


the start 


But those who were in a 
and are still at it, know tha‘ 
elementary school child 
do not suggest that the med 


the change in the 


We 


is profound. 


cal inspection of children is the only agen 
which has effected this transformation, but 
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them, and it is the chief of them. 

icing a new principle which is totally 
‘izing all public health work, it intro- 

a new principle into the teaching pro- 
and into family life. The results 

d have exceeded the expectations of the 
sanguine and enthusiastic pioneers; so 
you ask who finds school inspection the 
interesting or the most profitable, the 
wer is he or she who has been at it the 


t—Med. Off., Oct. 17, 1925. 


Better Health—The December, 1925, issue 

‘ter Health, a periodical devoted to the 

of Syracuse, N. Y., is a 

number. This issue contains 

instructive article on What Should the 

ol Boy and Girl Eat? and another article 

Dr. Joseph C. Palmer, Director of the 

Division of Health Supervision of School Chil- 

dren, describing the health work in the public 
wls of Syracuse. 

[his work is conducted along three prin- 
First, examinations for discovery 
f handicapping physical defects, and to 
their correction; second, the control 
f contagious diseases; and third, health edu- 


mterests 


ial school 


cipal lines: 


secure 


number of defects recommended 


The total 
for treatment during the school year 1925 was 
5.167 as compared with 7,968 in 1924, and there 
were 7,374 corrections listed in 1925 as com- 
pared with 7,244 in 1924. 


Miss Mary E. Brown, Director of Health 
Education in the Public Schools of Syracuse, 
some very interesting methods of 
teaching health by correlation. Another 
irticle on the Parochial Schools and the Child 
by Dr. George M. Retan, and one on Rural 
school Health Work by Miss Mary Maclsaac, 
Director, Rural Health Work, Onondaga 
Health Association, will be read with interest 

those interested in these special fields of 

ld health supervision —Dept. of Health of 

City of Syracuse, N. Y., Dec., 1925. 
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Infectious Diseases and School Closure— 
Dr. J. M. Gibson, School Medical Officer of 
Radcliffe, England, calls attention to an out- 
break of some 500 or 600 cases of measles in 
hildren of school age which occurred during 

last few months of 1924. During the 4 
weeks preceding the autumn holidays which 
egan on September 5, no case occurred. How- 

r, during the first week after the termina- 

of the holidays, September 22, there oc- 
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curred 47 cases in 5 schools. This is a very 
effective argument against wholesale closure of 
schools for such a disease. By having the 
schools open and by prompt home visiting and 
all suspected cases referred by teachers the 
mortality was below the average. 

With regard to the exclusion of individual 
children, indiscriminate exclusion leads to un 
justifiable loss of attendance. 
2 of which there were no actual cases, no fewer 
than 3,737 attendances were lost by 
of contacts, and yet not a single contact de- 
veloped measles.—Med. Off., Oct. 10, 1925. 


In 3 schools, in 


exclusion 


French and English Birth Rates—lIt is a 
current misconception that the stationary popu- 
lation of France (a diminishing one but for 
immigration) is due to the low birth rate. But 
the French birth rate approximates closely the 
English one, although in England there is a 
steady increase of population. The explanation 
is that what is wrong with France is the infant 
mortality. The French birth rate for 1923 
was 19.4 per 1,000 population, while that of 
England and Wales was 19.7. The rate for 
the latter in the first quarter of 1925 was 
equivalent only to an annual rate of 19.4. On 
the other hand, the death rate of France in 
1923 was 17 per 1,000, as compared with 11.6 
in England and Wales. Deaths of infants 
under 1 year of age in the same period were 
96 per 1,000 births, as compared with 69 in 
England and Wales.—Foreign Letter, Jour. A 
M. A., Oct. 3, 1925. 


New Forms for Reporting Stillbirths—In 
order to insure complete registration of still- 
births, the New York Legislature at its last 
session amended the law, making possible the 
registration of a stillbirth on one certificate, 
effective January 1, 1926. Hitherto, a still 
birth had to be registered on two separate cer 
tificates—as a birth and as a death. 

A stillbirth is defined in the unamended law 
as that of a child born dead after reaching the 
fifth month of uterogestation, and which pro- 
vides that such a child must be registered as a 
birth and also as a death, that a medical cer- 
tificate of the cause of death must be signed 
by the attending physician, if any, who should 
‘stillborn’ with 
the cause of the stillbirth, if known, whether 


state “the cause of death as 


the premature birth, and if born prematurely 
the period of uterogestation in months if 
known.”—Health News, N. Y. State Dept. of 
Health, Dec. 21, 1925. 
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EDUCATION AND PUBLICITY 


Evart G. RovutzaHn * 


In so tar 


If You Fail to Secure Copies 


as possible copies of publications and other 


material mentioned anywhere in this depart 


ment of the Jor RNAI 
Prompt return of the loan 


are loaned by the editor 


of the department 
is the one 


material requirement 


A Traffic Cop for Conventions and Cam- 
paigns—Congestion on convention and cam- 


paign highways will be lessened if all planners 


of such events could promptly inform other 


planners of similar events of the dates they 


For several years the National 
New 


intormation 


propose to use. 
Health 
York, 
about 


Council, 370 Seventh Avenue, 


has recorded all available 


Inquiries are 
National 


dates, are 


coming conventions 


answered by mail or telegraph 


events, and to some extent state 
filed by the editor of this department. 

tration of proposed and 
events is invited, and inquiries by 


Many campaigns, con 


Regis- 
conventions other 
mail or tele 
graph will be answered 


ventions, holidays and anniversaries are re 
corded in Dates Ahead, a pamphlet supplied by 
Methods, 130 East 


cents 


the Committee on Publicity 
22d Street, New York. 20 


Editor 


York 


-Said 
World, 


scientific 


Not an Easy Job for the 
Walter Lippman, of the New 
recently: “All 
are 
ation constitutes an unsolved editorial problem 


“ 


so-called 
Their 


sorts of 
‘cures’ forever coming up evalu 
For instance not long ago it was announced 
that the cancer germ had been segregated. All 
the editors knew was that what appeared to be 
a group of reputable doctors were behind the 
story. But that 
editor very far. 
“ Again, a ‘universal 
nounced. Fortunately in this case a smatter- 
ing of scientific knowledge is sufficient to in- 
form the newspaper’s editorial that a 
universal germ-killer is impossible.” 


knowledge would get no 


germ-killer’ is an- 


writer 


* Please address questions, samples of printed matter, 
criticism of anything which 


Evart G. Routzabn, 130 East 22d St 


herein, etc., to 


New York City 


appears 


Even health workers at times find it difficy) 
sound 
The most widely circulated man 


to sort the from the unsafe in 
teachings. 
yn health teaching in the schools includes 
quotation from the most widely distributed 
the magazines which oppose most of the a 
septed methods for the control of communica 


liseases ! 


Why It Is Not Mentioned—The edit 
this department can list or comment on 
those publications and materials which con 


Many 


matter 


him. interesting and useful pieces 


printed and methods of work car 


reviewed in this department, but a larg: 


portion of them never come to the edit 


attention Some of the best items are su 


mitted by people who have received them 


believe that we can make use of them. 


\gain, many printed specimens and clip; 
information can 


until further 


Where was it obtained? 


are held up 


secured How much 


did it cost? How was it used? How mar 


Will you supply samples to ot! 
much? Thes 


were used 4 
health workers free or for how 
and other questions need answers in many cas 
Please charge some one in your office wit 
the responsibility for mailing specimens of nev 
material Better 
1925. 
if samples can be supplied 
at the foot of the 


start with 
Also try to remember to tell 1 
My address appears 


of this department 


specimens issu 
during 
first page 
every month 

Space in “ Special Editions "— Newspap 


generally get out one or more “ special « 


tions’ in the course of the year. Record tl 
as they “Dates Ahead” 
so that you may anticipate them another yea 
Whenever you know of such editions in advai 
of publication you may well 
stock of ideas to see where your work or 


appear in your 


scrutinize y 


message may be shaped to fit the special editt 
theme. 

In a “ Review of the Year” early in Janua: 
you should find a place for at least one devel: 
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ur work of the past 12 months. A 
Number” may well carry mention of 
alth and other social welfare publica- 
the season if you bring them especially 
ttention of the book editor 
mber is likely to find a place for you. 
ial finance, investment or real 
ffers the possibility of expressing your 


\ny sea- 
estate 


activities in some of the terms of busi 

in edition is to be based largely on 
ievements and changes during the first 
f the Twentieth Century,” as suggested 

and Publisher, “a thousand and one 
in be written around various compari- 
other interesting fea- 


‘onditions and 


ENLIVENING THE MESSAGE 
Making Campaign Returns Graphic for 
“Money has been pouring 
Society, 144 East 


rate of $222 an 


Newspaper 
Travelers’ Aid 
urth Street, at the 
t was reported at a luncheon yesterday 
So runs a newspaper story, and the 

nt into the headline. 
Try It on Health Leaflets, Articles and 
Letters—“*S. G.” writes in the “ Experience 
xchange” of The Editor found a 
saving money in the writing business 
ostage bills are less than half what they 
My scheme is holding 
ticle or poem or story that I have ‘ dashed 
reading it a few weeks or months later, 


have 


few years ago. 


vriting my own rejection slip, which reads 
hing like this 
and must say 


‘T have read your contri 
I am disappointed. I ex 
better 

Try 


you, and 
That's 
is true as if an editor had said it, and it 


something much from 


ure you can do it again.’ 
es my pride, my peeve, and my postage. Try 

irsel f.” 
Annual Report Features—Several 
In Our Hall of Fame,” 
varied 


pages 
an expedient 
knowledging services to an 


carry paragraphs like the following 


iuse in their gifts of funds, time and 

there has 
“ because he has presented 
eautiful 


; and because he acted as 


been no consideration oi 


with 


pictures; because he has pro- 


ise. each year he gives a_ scholarship 


” 


“because through their generosity 


ave made possible “ because 


199 


they have played ‘ Big Brother’ to the Dental 
Clinic at because they have provided 

. “because they have successfully 
piloted the Dental Clinic through its teething 
stage; because, consequently, they are respon- 
sible for the fact that .”; “because they 
have steadily and consistently given us valuable 
and efficient assistance without personal gain; 
and because they have generously and effec- 
tively codperated with our ."—From A 
Flame Beneath the Melting Pot, annual report 
of the Boys’ Club of New York. One or more 
names of individuals or firms followed each of 
the above accepted candidates for the Hall of 
Fame. 


Illustrations Obtained by a Contest—“ To 
stimulate interest among our school children 
in matters of health and to provide illustrations 
of educational value for the Bulletin, the Board 
of Health offers to the school children of the 
town a first prize of $15, a second prize ot 
$5.00, a third prize of $3.00, and a fourth prize 
of $2.00 for the best health cartoons suitable 
for publication in the Bulletin. The pupils of 
the elementary school grades only are eligible 
for the third and fourth prizes.”—Health Bul 
Brookline, Mass. Dec., 1925. Ask for a 
opy with further details 


ierin, 


“Tired Words” * Coordinate,’ 
its twin, ‘codperate’; and 
‘budget,’ ‘problem,’ ‘formulate,’ and ‘re 
habilitate’! It’s hard to find a better word 
when once you've found the best, and these are 
But how they need a 


fer instance, and 


‘splendid '—all of them 
rest ! 

“ How can we get the public ear with phrases 
And how pep up our lingo 
Our 


Mars 


bald and wheezy? 
breezy ? 
broadcasting and 
would listen in if we'd a different set of words 
right 


= First, get a book of 


with a something fresh and 


would reach the sun 
Let’s go. Begin! 

synonyms—a diction 
iry, too, and never use a bromide when a sub 
stitute will do. Sometimes, to rest a dear old 
friend that’s weary as can be, we have to use a 
three But 
we'll be re 
golden ‘line’ 
found and made And all the 


end we'll have them 


poorer one—or maybe two or 


courage, fellow rebels, for at last 


We'll 


of words we've 


paid have a brand-new 


good old stand-bvs—in the 
too! For when they've had a little rest, they’l! 
Baker, 


new!”—By H. 
1925, 19:707 (606 
rk, N. Y 


bob up good as 


Womans Press, Oct., Lex 


Ave New y 


‘ 
| 
| 
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WHAT MAY BE DONE 
“What Is the Time, Please?” 
man” likes to check his 
reliable public clock. There are not enough 
time checking places to meet the demand in the 
Why not get publicity 
by placing a thoroughly 


The 


averaye watch with 


iverage community 
or your organization 
reliable clock at the 
a bulletin board? 
Then make the clock do 
an occasional plac ard 
Now Is the 


Hour 


entrance, in a window, or 
an educational job 

that 
Is the 


Please 


suggestion 
“ This 


Minute 


Time to 


Take a 


have the 


The 
weighing 
habit It 
scales in which one has. confidence 

opportunity for the health 
i scales in the office or hallway and give 


Get 


Daily Weighing—Many 


desire who cannot get the weighing 


is difficult to have easy access to a 

Here is a 
service agency : 
place ; 
publicity to the 


the newspaper 
leading citizen takes his first weigh on the new 


idea of a daily weigh 


photographers around while a 


scales 
You may find some other health agency where 
more people could be weighed frequently than 
in your own building. 
Probably the 


board so 


will be to place a 
read 


Bulletin some 


next 
that it 


step 


bulletin may while 
standing on or near the scales 
facts, figures, suggestions and questions about 
weights, how to change the weight, etc 

might go out and encourage 


offi buildings 


Then 
the placing of 


you 
scales in and 


plants where many peop! make use of 
them. 
Who has done any 


register with the editor 


Mechanical Book in Window Display—A 
Tuber- 
Claus sitting at 
table broadcasting the message of the 
The book contained pictures 
activities of the The 
vv could see them 


store window display of the Scranton 


ulosis Society included Santa 
at library 
Christmas seal 


showing society. pages 
turned slowly so that passers-! 
Write 


this mechanical device 


the editor if vou wish information about 


Have They Read?—Ask health 
in your city, or state, what book or 
found in- 
copies 
your 


What 
workers 
they have 

Then 


publish it in 


article, recently read, 


helpful return 


list, or 


teresting and 


of the combined 


bulletin 


OPPORTUNITIES 
How to Use Conventions 
programs for topics of 
ommunity. Write for advance 
those topics and glean useful selections 
editors for publication 


Study cor 
interest in 
rep rts 


tion 


submitted to 
the day the discussion appears on the convent 


your 


program. 
Watch for delegates going to these conv 

Announce their going and get 

on what they learn. What these delegates send 

back to you, or give you on their return, 


tions. 


news value over a routine press report. 

In some cases these delegates may be « 
missioned informally by mayor or health officer 
or chamber of commerce to seek something 


value to your city. 


“ Where Does Your City Stand? "—A ty 

descriptive and educational questionnaire 
by Dr. G. T. Palmer, includes ar 
blank 


‘yes” on 


pane 
prepared 
squares for 
each of the 


illustrated scoring with 
*X” to indicate 
questions which cover that number of salien 
features of minimum health protective meas- 
Civic improvement 
clubs, and other 
may be interested in discussing an 
using this material. Will The Survey reprint 
these two pages, plus the introductory page, or 
that privilege to state or local health 
authorities? A hopeful folder for use among 
The Survey, 112 East 19th St., New 
Nov. 1, 1925, 55:147-149. 3% 


ures for the community. 


societies, women’s schools, 


groups 


grant 


laymen 
York, N. Y 


cents 


A Prize Opportunity—‘“ The Los Angel. 
Times, Los Angeles, Calif., offers each week a 
first prize of $10 and a second of $5 for photo- 
non-professionals, suitable for re- 
production in The Times Rotogravure Sectior 
[wo dollars is paid for each acceptable phot 
graph other than the prize winner.” This ma 
I use of 
write 


The Edit 


graphs by 


wider 
details 


securing 
For 


issue of 


v a chance for 
photographs. 
Times, or see Nov. 21 


Highland Falls, N. Y. 


choicest 
15 cents. 
FOLKS WHO ARE DOING THINGS 

J. Clarence Funk is director of Public Healt 
Education, Pennsylvania State Department 
Health. 

Mary L 
educational director, 
Federation, for that of 
Health and Hospital Council. 


Hicks has exchanged the position 
Public Healt! 


secretar 


Cincinnati 
executive 


Louisville 
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ra Mason is director of Bureau of Pub- 
ilth Education, West Virginia State 
tment of Health. 

nelia Shields is now field secretary, Ohio 


Hygiene Council. 


EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 
s First Teeth—Massachusetts Depart- 
Public Health, Boston. 2 page leaflet. 
for Young Children, by C. L. Hunt. 
1925. U. S. Department of Agricul- 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
>» cents. 
This Your Child? Fussy!  Finicky! 
Feed !— Massachusetts Department of 
Health, Boston. 4 page folder. 
nlight for Babies, by M. M. Eliot. Reprint 
m Child Health Bulletin. U. S. Children’s 
reau, Washington. 1925. Free 


METHODS AND SOURCES 
te Times, 100 Gold St.. New York. 
very issue contains a number of short articles 
notes on publicity and promotion methods. 
lealth Propaganda East and West, by Sir 
aude H. Hill. World's Health. Dec., 1925. 
495-500. Brief review of European and Far 
ast health educational work. Two pages of 
inese health posters in color. League of 
d Cross Societies, 2 Avenue Velasquez, Paris. 
cents. 
fants’ and Children’s Department, Earn- 
iw Sales Co., 325 West Jackson Boulevard, 
icago \ commercial house organ giving 
space to department store codperation in 
work for infants and children. When 
rested, ask for copies illustrating window 
vs and describing activities undertaken 
ores 
Ite Plays {merican Junior Red 
Vews. Jan., 1926 \ reading list of 
ks on making and using the littlest theater 
Vashington, D. C.). 
\Mlodel-Making to Help Visualize Proposed 
rovements, by F. H. Gerke. American 
(443 Fourth Ave. N. Y.). July, 1925. 
2-64. 3 illus. Urges use of three dimen- 
models for illustrating physical improve- 
ts; suggests a technique not too difficult or 
50 cents 
ficial List of Commissioned and Othe) 
ers of Public Health Service, by VU. S. 


Superintendent 


Health Service 


iments, Washington 10 cents 


achieved “if we are willing to pay for it 


Organized Advertising Attacks Medical 
l‘rauds, by Holland Hudson. Nation's Health. 
Dec., 1925. 7:821-822. Reviews various ef- 
forts to baffle the exploitation of human suffer 
ing with sidelights on attitude of the public. 


Postage, 18 East 18th St.. New York. Nov., 


1925, issue reports numerous gems from annual 
meeting of Direct Mail Advertising Association 
25 cents. 

Posters Prepared by School Children in 
Vilk-for-Health Campaigns, by J. M. Hoover. 
Revised Oct., 1925. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton. 5 cents. 

Special Activities for the Playground, by 
Charles English. The Playground, Dec., 1925. 
19 :500-504. Recreative handicraft and other 
occupations for sanatoriums, fresh air camps, 
etc. Useful additions to program, and good 
for publicity. 315 Fourth Ave., New York. 25 
cents. 

State Publications, by Library of Congress, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 10 
cents a copy, $1.00 a year. Monthly check list 
of publications of the states. The only medium 
for keeping track of most publications issued 
by state departments and bureaus 


MOTION PICTURES 
“Inspect Your Engine,” Ohio Public Health 
\ssociation, 72 South Fourth St., Columbus, 
Ohio. A 200 foot trailer “to encourage periodic 


physical examinations.” 


POPULAR HEALTH ARTICLES 

Will you write the editors of one or more 
of these publications mentioned below, telling 
them what you think of the health articles? 
Please send copies of your letters to this de 
partment of the Journat? Also let us know 
if you think any article would be useful as a 
leaflet ? 

Folks Don’t Change Much When They’r 
Laid Up, by H. C. Bennett. American Maga 
ine. Jan., 1926. 101:43, 148-151. 

Saving Our Supermen, by Earl Reeves 
Liberty. Nov. 28, 1925. “How big business 
vuards the health of its high-salaried execu 
tives.” 

We Can Buy Health, by John A. Kingsbury 
Collier's Weekly. Jan. 2, 1926. What can be 

You Should Live Eighteen Years Longer 
Than Your Grandfather, by Louis I. Dublin 
and Brenda Ueland. Liberty Dec. 12, 1925 


How science is lengthening the life span.” 


a 
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How THEY DID 


H (Keep Your Health) 


tr 
>t 


Station KY 
idio 


Healt ad 


Health Asso 


‘Good evening 
teeling fine and have 


friends 
with 


tune i 
human 
We must be properly 
other wise 


ts of pet u need } 


id 


our healt! ule the ocd 


set 


radio 
d 


ipparatus 


like a 
adjusted all the time 


works por 


Finally 


juipped ar 
ir and all we hear is 
‘e that your instrument 


s¢ 
inspection often enough to 
Health E 


(,00d night 


VE 


ramination 


ir 


Leiters Bring Results 
years it has been the prac 
to send 


Hygiene 


two 


Social 
the 
the 


For past 
ot Hl ygien 


individuals 


Lice Division ot Social 
to interested 


intervals 
rs 


used 


irregular 


pertinent 
the work 
diseases 


10,000 


and organizations, containing 
facts which could be locally in 


or controlling venereal 


Phe 


AC 


preventing 


mailing list contains the names of 


men and women in more YOU) com 


the tate 


these are frankly, 


Altho 


expectati has been ob 


hav 


ond 


in upwards 
educational 
40.000 


SIX 


ree 


ad 
20,000 persons 


Department 


1925 


sulle 


y | 
De 


W 


State 


Health Publicity —A 


4, the Ohio 
issued an attractive mimeographed sheet 
arry this 


nuary artment 


tel 
a 
vith ' mo 
Witt and ng 


illustrated 


innounceme 
commissioners, 

better methods 

bulletin 


out 


eption you 


collaborators has been secured 


n for discuss! 


shall 


OF 


iragrapnh points out the me 


technique of publicity 


Th is invested with en 


‘ 


make an old-fashioned 
that power 1 


yet 


ti the weekly 


A New Dress 


out in January in wel 


Che 
rough surface 
than 


nent 
I heavier 


Is 


lothes paper 


dull 
more 


lesigned new 
than fore with a and its 
ream white tint ts pleasing the 


dead white formerly used 


blac 


The type is larg 
attractively framed 
814" x 11” 


several 


the head is 
The same page size 
of text used 


to 


ker ; 


columns 1s by 
us to be a good choice 


seems 


“No Danger in Weather Exposure” 
Health for November 17, 1925, was 
“Are you a hot 


and it 


number 
title 


timely ( utdoor 


plant?” 
warnings against coddling ourselves 
example of 
health 


contains 
This para 


news 


was its 


house 


excellent the 
attention 
Weather 


in 


graph is an 
advice 


At | 

Cham 
snow 
There 

many soaked 


wager that som 


that gets for 


interest 
No 
wet k's 


paign 


in Exposure 


Danger 
football games Chicago and 


100,000 rain, 


persons braved the 


nd raw wind to witness the contests 


l were 


wet feet and 


We 


op colds or 


rf 
may safely 
other respiratory infection 
But 
the 


skin 


unaccustomed exposure 


size of the crowd and 
number laid up will 


those who fea 


weather, the 


ively small becaus« 
draught wet 


d 


we 


und shun ul 


st likely 
who usual 
close all 


catching some disease 


sweater 
kee p 


(mong 


house’ fellows. ly wear a 
the windows and 


were appropriately dresse 
ill the 
have a effect 


air stimulated exuberai 


itv, who 


contrary 


results on 


1 salutary 


will 
cxcitement in the open 
shouting, od form of lung exercise which 
| greater 


} 
) 


rate and brings 


irt 
things tend to ward « 


Thes 


increases thr 


t ike 


ing around 


nlivht 
it n, ~ . > 
: — illetin of the New York State Depa 
event trouble. 
n a hordet 
lett 
Stat 
he \ 
— not | 
oT here wil 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 


James A. Tosry, LL.B. 


Bills in Congress—The Sixty-Ninth Con- 
mvened with a flourish on December 7, 
me 5,000 bills being introduced on the 

Most of them seem to be 

favored locali- 
lf a fraction of the money which these 
propose to spend for local betterments, 
times referred to as “ pork,” were actually 
d to health centers or other public health 
ties, national vitality would be somewhat 
ted, not to say improved 
to December 22, when Congress took a 

ess over the holidays, until January 4, nearly 

0,000 bills introduced and one im- 

portant measure, the tax reduction bill, ‘ad 

passed the House. The Post Office and Treasury 

Departments appropriation bill, containing the 

tems for the Public Health Service, passed 
House on January 4. Out of the legisla- 
grist, there are 21 bills relating to public 

before the and 11 in the 

Several of these bills are of consider- 

real 


gislative day. 


lic buildings in various 


had been 


health House, 
Senate 
two are of 


le interest, and one or 


ortance 


Rural Health—Mr. Bankhead introduced 
the House on December 12, H. R. 5184 “to 
vide that the United States shall cooperate 
the states in promoting the health of the 

ural population of the United States.” This 
bill authorizes a permanent appropriation to the 
lic Health state 
wards of health in inaugurating and carrying 
health The $240,000 


authorized for the fiscal year 1926, 


Service to codperatc with 


on rural work sum of 
uld he 
nd a like amount for each year thereafter, of 
h sum $5,000 directly to the 
The following additional amounts are 
authorized, $250,000 for 1926, $500,000 for 


1927, $750,000 for 1928, and $1,000,000 for 1929 


would g 


and each fiscal year thereafter. Five per cent 


these moneys would be used for federal 


ninistration and the remainder would be al 
tted to the The 


match the federal appropriation with 


states states are required 


state 
former, and t 


ds in order to receive the 


submit a plan of rural health work to the 
Public Health In other words, the 
proposed act is similar to the Federal Maternity 
1921. The bill was re- 
Committee on Interstate and 
House 


Service. 


and Infancy Law of 
ferred to the 
Foreign Commerce of the 

Although 
permanent appropriations to the states for agri- 


Congress already has authorized 
cultural education, for vocational education, in- 
dustrial rehabilitation, and other matters, and 
although rural health is just as important as 
there exists a well 
opposition to the system of federal 
subsidies, a position which may be well founded 
from the standpoint of government. This, to- 
gether with the prevailing wave of economy, 
means that this bill probably has little, if any, 
chance of ever emerging from the committee 


are these other matters, 


defined 


to which it has been consigned 


Commissions for Sanitary Engineers— 
Senator Royal S. Copeland, on December 10, 
introduced S. 984 to 
status for the sanitary engineers of the Public 
Health Such 
granted only after the engineer had passed an 
of commissioned 


provide a commissioned 


Service commissions would be 


examination before a board 
officers, except in the case of sanitary engineers 
When commissioned, these 
rank, allowances 


and status equivalent to the commissioned medi- 


already serving 


engineers would have pay, 


cal officers. This bill was referred to the Com 
mittee on Finance 


Commissions for sanitary engineers are 
granted. There are, 
Public Health 


a commissioned 


reasonable and should be 
however, other scientists in the 


Service who should also have 


status, as they are not now eligible to appoint 


ment in the medical corps All of this per 


sonnel should, perhaps, be taken care of in one 
bill, and this is proposed in the plan for correla 


tion of federal health activities. This proposal 


regarding personnel has the approval of the 


Surgeon-General and the Secretary of the 


freasury and has a good chance for success 


it thi 


session (Congress 
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MEASURES 


\ number bills for hospitals and treat- 


ment have been introduce¢ These include: 


H. Rk. 80, Mr 


facilities tor 


Hawes. For additional hospital 


colored patients at the Veterans’ 


Hospital at Jefferson Barracks, Mo. Commit- 
World War Veterans’ 
324, Mr. O'Connell 


postal 


tee on Legislation. 


H. 


treatment to 


Granting hospital 


employes suffering from 
tuberculosis, nervous diseases, or kindred occu- 
government-owned hospi 


Post Othce and Post 


ational ailments im 
tal Committee on the 
Roads 


H. 330, Mar 


facilities for the 


Spearing \uthorizing addi 
Public Health 
Committee on Public 


tional Service 
hospital at New Orleans 
Buildings and Grounds 
H. R. 3876, Mr. Kelly. 
struction of a Veterans’ 
Philadelphia and facilities for the 
hospital at Aspinwall, Pa. Committee on World 


Authorizing con- 


Bureau hospital at 


additional 


War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Hl. R. 3994, Mr. Woodruff 
pendents of ofhcers and enlisted men to naval 
Naval Affairs. 
Providing medi- 


lo admit de- 


iospitals. Committee on 
H. R. 5357, Mr. 


cal treatment for disabled ex-service men of all 


Edwards 


for persons engaged in 
and for 


wars, and similar care 


‘tate or federal life saving service, 


drug addicts sentenced in federal courts. Com- 


inittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
PURE FOOD 
S. 481, Mir. Cummins 


to melude 


lo amend pure food 


food products sweetened with 
orn sugar. Committee on Manufactures 


Hl. R. 37606, Mar Would 


ulvertisements of oleomargarine to set 


Browne require 


forth 


wracter of the product Committee on Agri 


ulture 
r. \mending 


to prevent fraud in 


pure 
contamers Lom 
ai 


Hf. R 


S86 regarding 


\ericulture 


SISS, Ma act of 


Beck 


butter and oleomargarine, to 


Allit nd 


upose special taxes on dealers in and manu 


facturers of oleomargarine, to penalize adulter 


butter, and to regulate the sale of 


ol 


novated butter Committee on Agriculture 
NARCOTICS 

65, introduced by Mr. Lineberger 

of California, providing for participation of the 


a conference on narcotic edu- 
x) 


United States m 


cation to be held in Philadelphia from June 
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July 2, 1926, passed the House on December 
21. A previous resolution, H. J. Res. 26, author- 
izing the United States to invite participation 
by other nations, was introduced by Mr. Line 
berger. It mentioned that this conference had 
been called by the International Narcotic Edu- 
cation Association. This is the organizatior 
which wanted the last Congress to publish and 
distribute 50,000,000 pamphlets entitled “ Th: 
Peril of prepared by the associa 


tion, of 


Narcotics,” 
Richmond P. 
August, 


which Hobson is presi 
(See Journat for 1924, pag 
32.) Congress did not accede to this request 


dent 
Senator Copeland has introduced a resolution 
in the Senate, S. J. Res. 27, to authorize par- 
ticipation in this Philadelphia conference. 
Mr. Lineberger also proposes, in H. R. 411, 
to amend the import act of 1909 
Senator Shortridge of California, where the 
headquarters of Mr. Hobson are maintained, 
has a bill, S. 1800, to authorize an appropria 
tion of $2,480,000 for federal subsidies to the 
states for prevention and control of drug addic 
tion. This bill is similar in its administrative 
provisions to the Federal Maternity and Infancy 
\ct. It has about as much chance to pass as 


narcotic 


the rural health measure mentioned above. In 


fact, it has less. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


H. R. 95, 
citizens of Alaska, permitting them to 
Hospital for the 
Committee 


Mr. Johnson, provides for care « 
insane 
be sent to the Government 
Insane in the District of Columbia. 
on the Judiciary. 

On December 14, the Honorable Mr. Blanton 
of Texas, interpolated into the consideration b 
the House of the tax reduction bill, a vitriol: 
attack on Dr. William A. White, 
tendent of St. Elizabeth's, the Government 
pital for the Insane, because he had served as an 


superi 


expert witness in the Leopold and Loeb case. Di 
White was defended by Representative Kindred 
of New York, who is a physician and a lawyet 
Reco 


(372-374) having been thus wasted, the Hous« 


Two pages of the Congressional 
resumed consideration of the tax reduction bil 
In the Senate, Mr. Shipstead has introduced a 
resolution, S. Res. 84, calling for a Senate com 
mittee to investigate St. Elizabeth’s. This is an 
outgrowth of charges of the Grand Jury « 
the District of Columbia as to overcrowding 
and other improper conditions. 
On mental hygiene, see also H. R. 324 unde! 
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CHILD WELFARE 
Davila, the delegate from Porto Rico, 
troduced a bill, H. R. 5837, to extend the 
ts of the Federal Maternity and Infancy 
Porto Rico. Last year, this law was 
led to include Hawaii. 
new child labor amendment has been pro- 
by Mr. Griffin in H. J. Res. 17. Com- 


n the Judiciary. 


\ DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
veral bills for a federal department of 
ition have been introduced. They are 
1 by Mr. Curtis, H. R. 4097 by Mr. Till- 
and H. R. 5000 by Mr. Reed. The first 
last are identical and follow the lines out- 
in the October JourNAL (page 941), as 
osed by national educational groups. There 
id be a separate department, with a secre- 
in the Cabinet, and authorization for an 
opriation of $1,500,000. Physical education, 
luding health education and recreation, would 
one of the subjects dealt with. The Tillman 
calls for federal subsidies to the extent of 
early one hundred million dollars. The Curtis- 
ed bill may receive consideration; the Till- 
bill will get none. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Oil pollution of coastal navigable waters 
uld be prohibited by a bill, S. 94, introduced 
Mr. Wadsworth and referred to the Com- 
ttee on Commerce of the Senate. This meas- 
would supplement the law passed during the 
t Congress by prohibiting pollution from land 
irces as well as from vessels. Senator Rans- 
has also introduced an oil pollution bill, 
1717, which would create a board consisting 
the Secretaries of War, Interior, and Com 
erce, respectively, which board would be 
powered to prescribe regulations to prevent 
pollution of navigable rivers. 
quarantine station at New Orleans is 
thorized by S. 450 (Mr. Broussard), and 
R. 3930 (Mr. O’Connor). 
Pay of certain retired officers, including medi- 
officers of the Public Health Service, 1s 
ualized in bills, S. 1786 (Mr. Wadsworth), 
nd H. R. 5840 (Mr. Speaks). Committee on 
Military A ffairs. 
Uniform marriage and divorce laws would 
authorized by a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution in S. J. Res. 31 (Mr. Capper) and 
|. J. Res. 58 (Mr. Taylor). The Director of 
Census would be authorized to collect sta 


tistics on marriage and divorce by S. 1346 (Mr. 
Sheppard). Senator Johnson has introduced a 
resolution, S. J. Res. 14, providing for a con- 
stitutional amendment for the establishment of 
minimum wages for women and minors. 

The District of Columbia has a bill, S. 120 
(Mr. Wadsworth), H. R. 4055 (Mr. Mills) 
for mothers’ aid, and a measure, H. R. 5044 
(Mr. Zihlman), for a board of public welfare. 


FEDERAL REORGANIZATION 


lhere are a number of bills dealing with the 
reorganization of the federal executive depart- 
ments, which would include reorganization of 
public health activities. These are the Edge 
Bill, S. 36, authorizing the President to transfer 
the whole or part of any executive agency as 
he sees fit; and the Smoot Bill, S. 1334, pro 
viding for a Reorganization Board, to consist 
of two senators, two representatives, and a 
person appointed by the President. On recom 
mendation by this board, the President would 
be authorized to make transfers. A_ similar 
bill is before the House as H. R. 4770 (Mr. 
Mapes), while another bill, H. R. 4798 (Mr 
Davey), would create a reorganization board 
of ten to be appointed by the President. The 
Smoot-Mapes bill is the one most favored, 
though whether it will pass or not is a ques 
tion. Reorganization is badly needed and has 
been consistently advocated for a decade. 

\ plan for correlation of federal health 
activities has now been definitely worked out, 
after a year’s study of the proposition, and is 
presented in another part of the JourNatr 


CONVENTIONS 
This calendar is published through the 
coéperation of the National Health Council, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. The 
Council will be glad to answer promptly any, 
written or telegraphic inquiries regarding 
meeting dates in order to avoid conflicts. 


February 15-17, Federation of State Medical 
Boards of United States, Chicago, III. 

February 15-17, Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals of the American Medical Asso 
ciation, Chicago, III. 

February 18-20, National Vocational Guidance 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

February 21-25, The Department of Superin 
tendence of the National Education Associa 
tion of the United States, Washington, D. ‘ 

February 22-25, National Association of Deans 
of Women, Washington, D. C 


f 

a 
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February 22-27, American Congress on Internal 
Medicine, Detroit, Mich 


March 1S Wyenins Public Health Associa National Health Series 


tion, Cheyenne, Wyo 
March 30-April 1, Medical Society of the State 
‘ Man and the Microbe 


of Ney "ork ‘ork 
+" York, New York City. The Baby's Health 
April 2-3, American Association of Pathologists Personal Hygiene 
id Bacteriologists, Albany, N. Y. Community Health 
Cancer 
The Human Machine 
The Young Child's Health 
pril 4 oO o tio ) Iris 
April 12, National ( nvention on Prisons and The Child in School 
Prison Labor, New York ( ity Tuberculosis 
April 14-21, National Leag f Women Voters, The Quest for Health 
St. Louis. Mo Love and Marriage 


Food for Health's Sake 
Apr 15-16, Western Physiotherapy Associa Health of the Worl 


\merican Association of Anatomists, 


‘ 


New Haven, Conn 


tion, Kansas City, Mo Exercises for Health 
April 19-23, American Medical Association, Venereal Diseases 
Your Mind and You 
Taking Care of Your Heart 
The Expectant Mother 

of Maryland, Baltimore, Md of 
May 3, American Society of Clinicai Investiga- Adolescence 

tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 
May 3-8, National Congress of Mothers and 

Parent-Teacher Associations, Atlanta, Ga. 

AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH 

May 4-5, Association of American Physicians, " 

Atlantic City, N. J. ASSOCIATION 
May 17-22, American Health Congress, Atlantic 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


DIPHTHERIA 


is Preventable 


Dallas, Texas 
April 27-29, Medical and Chirurgical Faculty 


«/ 


20 volumes at 30c each 


lt may be safely assumed that many children under fourteen years of 
age are susceptible to diphtheria—that is, they will take it if exposed 
to it. It follows that all school children under fourteen should be 
immunized with Toxin-Antitoxin Mixture unless the results of the 


Schick test show them to be immune to diphtheria, 

A case of diphtheria in the home means sickness, one or two injec- 
tions of antitoxin, perhaps more, quarantine, a nurse, the breadwinner 
shut out or shut in, and uncertainty as to the outcome unless the 
physician is called at the very beginning—at a time when the parents 
think, , haps, that the child simply has a cold. Immunization with the 
Toxin oxin Mixture does not detain the child from play or study 


for a single hour. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


1 for the M ture of Biologica Products ) 


DETROIT - MIC HIGAN 


CO-OPERATE WITH YOUR DOCTOR TO PROTECT YOUR FAMILY 


When writing to Advertisers, say you saw it in the Journat 
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